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THE APPRECIATION OF POETRY 

1>T Edhlxd Qobse 

There never was a time when it was more essential than it is to- 
day to keej) clearly before ns the sovereign value of the best poetry, 
and to comprehend what the basis of its supremacy is. We are 
invaded by an enormous flood of cheap and commonplace literature, 
prepared to attract, and, for a few moments, to amuse tens of 
thousfinds of undisciplined readers, who cultivate on such f»)od an 
ap))etite for more and more entertainment of the same kind. The 
traditional barriers of good taste, which made the many who did 
not appreciate the best bow to the judgment of the few who did, 
are broken down. It is quite customary to find people of finer 
instincts so disheartened in the face of all the gaudy trash that 
is circulated by the million in cheap newspapers and clieaper 
magazines, that tlioy are prepared to give up the struggle. Tlie 
time, they say, in which really admirable literature was a power, 
is over. This is the age of charlatanry and shoddy, they tell us, 
and it is useless to kick against the pricks. The human race has 
decided tliat the noblest things offer too great a strain to its weari- 
ness, and for the future it means to be comfortable with what is 
base and common. The era of poetry, these melancholy j^eople 
dechire to us, is over for ever. 

This pessimistic view 1 hold to be as false as it is cowardly. 
As long as two people could be brought tiogether who would read 
Milton or Keats, in unison, with the old rapture, the era of poetry 
would not be over. Indeed, even these two might be submerged, 
and a materialistic vulgarity engulph the entire world for a genera- 
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tion, and yet the poetic instinct would revive, because it is based 
on un essential requirement of human nature. But this dismal 
conception of what we are drifting towards, with our growing 
disposition for the cheap and trumpery, contains one element of 
valuable truth. It emphasises the fact that the best poetry is 
absolutely out of sympathy with, is diametrically opposed to, what 
is common, false, and ignoble. The croakers are perfectly right so 
far, that if the entire world were brought down to the level of taste 
for which the threepenny-halfpenny magazine caters, there would 
there ami then ensue, for the time being, an end of the influence 
of poetry, because poetry cannot breathe in the baser element. But, 
fortunately, vulgarity can never absolutely invade an entire race ; 
there must always be some— even if only a few, yet a few, — ^who 
are striving after the higher truth and the higher seriousness which 
Aristotle names as the qualities that distinguish poetry. 

Nearly twenty years ago, in a famous essay, Matthew Arnold 
endeavoured to define what were meant by “ truth ” and ** serious- 
ness ” in this respect. Suggestive as his introduction to poetry 
was, it does not entirely meet the requirements of those who ask 
in what great poetry consists. Arnold deals too exclusively with 
ideas, and with brief arrangements of words judged in relation to 
the ideas they express. What he says, and what he quotes, in this 
connection arc valuable, but he is found to be confining himself to 
the quality of poetry ; it will also be found that there are but few 
of his remarks which might not be directly adapted to examples of 
the highest prose. In the course of this essay, Matthew Arnold 
appears unwilling to speak of the art of verse, and yet the almost 
plastic characteristics of execution which essentially distinguish 
verse from prose must be considered in any really useful attempt 
to define the nature of the pleasure which poetry gives us. 
Perhaps, like several great poets, and Tennyson in particular, 
Matthew Arnold thought this should be kept a mystery, and not 
discussed in any way with the world at large. But nowadays it is 
useless to try to exclude the curious from any of the habits of the 
man of genius. 

The poet, then, is distinguished by writing in verse or metre. 
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This is his medium, as oil or water-colour is the medium of a 
painter, and clay or marble that of a sculptor. Even those who 
break up prosody, and desire to resist the rules of verse, like Walt 
Whitman or the latest French and Belgian experimentalists, 
produce something in its place which forms a medium of the same 
kind as verse. It would be convenient if the word “ poet ” had 
remained exclusively in use for the practice of the art of verse, as 
“ painter ” and " sculptor ” for that of their respective arts ; but it 
has come to take a sentimental as well as a technical sense, and to 
mean a man of exalted and imaginative ideas. So that even Sir 
Philip Sidney, encouraging this heresy three hundred years ago, 
says, “ It is not rhyming and versing that maketh a poet." If he 
meant it in the sense in which he might have said. It is not 
brushes and a palette that make a painter, we can fully endorse 
his dictum, but if he meant that a man could be a poet and 
not write in verse, he uttered a dangerous although a common 
})aradox. 

The poet thei’efore writes in verse, and this is an artificial 
arrangement of words which must be taken into consideration first 
of all when we are discussing the magic of great poetry. Khyme is 
an ornament suited to certain forms of song in certain languages, 
but it is far from being universal. Metre, on the other hand, is 
absolutely essential to our conception of civilised poetry, and even 
in races so far removed from our intellectual sympathy as the 
Japanese we find that from earliest times there have been 
obeyed rules of prosody which we can perfectly comprehend. 
The technical skill in verse which gives predominance in this 
department of poetry has been unequally distributed among the 
great poets. Milton, for instance, had a more delicate ear and a 
more far-spreading mastery over the instrument of verse than 
any other man who ever lived. Byron, on the other hand, was so 
weak in this respect that he has frequently been surpassed, as a 
metrical artist, by versifiers of the third or fourth rank. This 
does not settle the whole question of the relative value of poets, 
but it is an element in the final decision. Milton is such an 
adept in blank verse that he can bewitch us with a mere list of 
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proper names or a string of places. The pleasure wliicli we receive 
from the melody of 

From Auran eastward to the royal towers 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings, 

Or where the sons of Eden long before 
Dwelt in Telassar, 

is not a moral and is scarcely an intellectual one, but is sensuous, 
and founded on the exquisite art with wliich the greatest virtuoso 
ill verse who has ever lived arranged the stops of his blank verse. 

So, also, in the daintier parts of lyrical poetry, the senses are 
deliciously stirred by the alternations of rhyme in the songs of 
Shelley or Tennyson, or by the mellifluous assonances and alliter- 
ations of Poe. These are the legitimate and the necessary, although 
not the loftiest, concomitants of great jioetry. The poets, with 
marked adroitness, introduce these ap^ieals to the ear into some of 
their most abstruse meditations, as Mr. Swinburne relievos the dry 
thought of a very transcendental IjTic with such pure melody 
as-— 

By rose-hung river and light-foot rill 
There are who rest not ; who think long 
Till they discern as from a hill, 

At the sun’s hour of morning song, 

Known of souls only, and those souh f. ce, 

The sacred spaces of the sea. 

To scorn those beauties which form the basis of poetic pleasure 
because of their limitations, is unpliilosophic ; and those who under- 
rate metrical execution have a difliculty in explaining to us why 
it is that the great poets have, with very rare exceptions, been 
marvellous technical artists in verse. One very obvious advantage 
which Shakespeare possesses over all his contemporaries is the 
variety, melody, and richness of his verse-effects. In all the 
great writers — it would be diflScult to say why — a thought is found 
to gain splendour and definition by the mere fact of its being set 
in a verse-arrangement of perfect beauty. That eveiything in the 
order of nature is subservient to the human race, for instance, is 
not a very rousing idea, until Dryden clothes it in his organ-melody — 
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From harmony, divinest harmony 
This universal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason closing full in Man, 

and then we perceive and then we accept, with deep emotion, the 
majestic intelligence. 

Wordsworth has observ’ed that " the young, who in nothing can 
escape delusion, are es^iecially subject to it in their intercourse 
with Poetry.” That is to say, inexperienced jiersons are par- 
ticularly liable to be deceived as to what is a good and what a bad 
poem. For thm reason, 1 think the definite criterion of prosody a 
very valuable one in the training of the imagination Before we 
attempt to deal with images and ideas, the ear of a child may be 
so delicately taught to respond to the intricacies and melodies ol 
verse* that it may start with a tendency in the right direction. If 
I >oiing person is conscious of the enchantment of mere sound in 
“Lyudas” or in “The Lotus Eaters,” there is already made a 
sensible advance towards his r>r her appreciation of the greatest 
poetry. The fact that really fine verse-writing rarely fails to dis- 
tinguish the master-poets tends to give the tentative reader 
confidence. He finds a passage magnificently composed, and he 
IS justified in expecting to find it not less splendidly supplied with 
thought and passion. 

After metre, or its equivalents, the most radical part of poetry 
is tlie diction. Common speech transfers our meaning to our 
interlixmtors with as little parade as possible ; written prose has a 
more starched and self-conscious air, yet it aims at a straight- 
forward statement of fact, without embroidery. But in poetry, 
the art of diction becomes essential. It is no longer purely what 
is said that is of moment, but how it is said is also of prime import- 
ance. The language of the poet is not that o^ ordinary life, and 
yet he is capable of error no less in boldly pushing too far beyond 
the common-place, than in timidly hugging the shore of it. In 
certain ages, as for instance in the eighteenth century, what the 
poets aimed at was a strenuous clearness and precision of diction ; 
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their danger was to become prosaic in the effort of their reserva 
Towards the middle of the seventeenth, as now at the close of the 
nineteenth century, the poets wished to dazzle us by the violent 
brilliance of their language ; the snare of such an effort is that the 
poetry may become gaudy and unintelligible. Here, then, comes 
in the second requirement in one who studies verse, — ^he must learn 
to discriminate in questions of diction. He must be able to 
distinguish the virginal delicacy of an ode by Collins from the 
clay-cold dulness of one by Akenside ; and he must be fired by 
the gorgeous parts of one of Grashaw*s rhapsodies, without condon- 
ing the faults and ugliness of the merely grotesque passages. 

One of the first lessons a reader will endeavour to learn with 
regard to poetry is the paramount value of a pure style. Purity 
may be allied to an extreme simplicity, to an intricate variety of 
thoughts and illustrations, or to a subhme magnificence of orna- 
ment. Hence in Chaucer, in Browning, in Milton alike we 
observe a genuine purity of style, yet expressed in forms so widely 
divergent that the beginner is apt to think them incompatible. 
Without this element, no expenditure of wit or intellect or learn- 
ing or audacious force of literary character can ever suHice to keep 
a poet's writings vivid. The most extraordinary instance of this 
is John Donne, who probably brought to the service of poetry a 
greater array of qualities than any other man, outside the very 
highest class, has done in England He was a complete heretic as 
to purity of style, and only began to reform when the briskness o»’ 
his genius had evaporated. Consequently, when he writes such 
lines as — 

O more than Moon, 

Draw not up seas to drown me in thy sphere ! 
or 

I long to talk with some old lover’s ghost, 

Who died before the god of love was born, 

being driven by stress of poetical passion into the momentary 
adoption of a pure style, he is comparable in these with Shakespeare 
or Coleridge; but such passages are mere islands, now, in a sea 
made turbid with radical offences against taste and reasonableness. 
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It may be questioned whether, at the present moment, there are 
not one or two flagrant Donnes flourishing on the English 
Parnassus. 

It is absolutely necessary for the reader of the great poetry of 
the world to realise the solemnity of the poet's mission. He bends 
to enterttiin and even to divert us, but this is only in hih easier 
moments In him some of the old prophetic spirit lingers; he 
does not approach the public cap in liaud, but he pronounces 
august truths, involved in forms of perennial beauty, which are 
just as beautiful, and just as true, whether mankind appreciates 
them or not. The poet emphasises the charm and niysteiy of 
nature, but he himself is more than any scenery — 

He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own ; 

he takes the elements of the material world, and acts with them, 
not as ail analyser, but as a maker, since 

Out of these, create ho can 
Form'^ more real than living man, 

Nurselings of immortality. 

The reader, therefore, sincerely desirous of being affected liy the 
poets, submits his emotions and his intelligence to their prophetic 
teaching He allows them to excite and uplift him ; he does not 
resist the afflatus. Borne along upon the stream of melody, 
enraptured by the ceaseless pleasure produced by felicitous diction, 
the reader subjects his own spirit to that of the poet. Thus, not 
grudgingly, but eager to be pleased and blessed, he places himself 
in that passive and receptive condition which renders him open to 
the impressions of what Coleridge calls " the aggregative and asso- 
ciative power ” of poetic fancy working in a perfectly favourable 
medium. It is because the matunty of youth is especially free 
from accidents which disturb this complete communion with the 
creative arts that young men and women, in their early prime, are 
particularly apt students of the best poetry. They are hindered 
neither by the ignorance of childhood nor the prejudice of age from 
submitting with an absolute suppleness of temperament to the 
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magic of tlie poet ; and they arrive at the condition which Shake- 
speare describes in himself. 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see description of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 

becoming, in the trance of fancy, himself a portion of this 
enchantmg and shadowy procession. 

For this purpose, a study of the best models is notoriously 
efticacious. But how are the best models to be discovered ? Here 
an essentially modern heresy is surely to be guarded against. The 
fashion of to-day is to take no standard of taste, but what is called 
“ the personality ” of the reader. That is to say, the latter is to 
(‘hoose his poets as he chooses his flowers, because their colours 
and their perfumes are agreeable to him, or his fruits, because his 
palate approves of their flavours. But this is to place far too much 
confidence in the rude and untaught instinct. The perfectly naive 
and ignorant person will not choose poetry successfully. In the 
first place, until the movement of metre and the exactitude of 
rhyme are taught, these are not healthily perceived by the ear. In 
the second place, a jingle will be preferred to a harmony, and an 
ambling narrative in 1)allad-measure to a masterpiece of concen- 
trated lyrical jmssion. The natural man in his savage state — and 
he is none the less savage because semi-educated at a board-school 
—cannot be trusted to form a single instinctive impressio n of 
poetry. 

The beauty of poetry, and the criterion by which that beauty 
can be discerned and weighed, have to be learned ; this art does 
not appeal by instinct to the average sensual person. It is an 
initiation ; it is a religion ; and its rites are to be mastered only 
by a humble subjection to authority. Authority tells the young 
man that certain ancient productions are of extraordinary beauty. 
He is to believe that in Chaucer, in Spenser, in Milton, in Bums, 
in Shelley, in Keats, are to be found the masses of poetic substance, 
differing in specific character, but all generically one in their 
absolute excellence. The reader must take this at first on faith. 
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He may, in his inmost heart, find The KnighVs TaJe dull, be 
unable to understand Ejpipsychidionf be bewildered and affronted 
by the dry light of Paradise Eegained. But he must understand 
that there are only two horns to his dilemma ; it must either be 
that he has not a natural ai>titude for ajjpreciating poetry, or that 
sympathy and care arc required to reveal to him the significance 
of these particular works. He must never suppose that a third 
horn exists, namely, that, because he does not find himself exhilar- 
ated by these jurticular poems, therefore they are not good. 
Meanwhile, if he is modest, traiUtion whispers to him that there 
are easier steps to an tippreciation oi Milton and Shelley and 
Chaucer than those upon which he has too ambitiously started. 

The definition of ]>oetry by Matthew Ainold, as “ a criticism of 
life ” has been widely objected to. It was, perhaps, not very happily 
expressed, but Arnold's meaning has been miscomprehended. He 
tried to condense in a ne<it formula an idea which cannot, it may 
be, find its adequate exjuession in so few words. Yet that idea 
is the basis of a just appreciation of what the best poetry is and 
diould bo to us. “ Well may we mourn,” says Arnold himself in 
another place — 

when the head 
Of a sacred poet lies low 
In an age which can roar them no more ! 

The complaining millions of men 
Darken in labour and pain ; 

But he was a priest to us all 

Of the wonder and bloom of the world. 

Which wo saw with his eyes, and were glad. 

He is dead, and the fruit-bearing day 
Of his race is past on the earth ; 

And darkness returns to our eyes. 

Shelley has left us a definition which is more precise, although 
more transcendental than Arnold’s. He says, in that Platonic 
" Defence of Poetry ” which is too seldom studied, — “ A poem is the 
very image of life expressed in its external truth.” In other words, 
the great poet creates in his art a reflection of the forms of human 
nature, which remain there by a miracle after the actions which 
inspired them have passed away, as though the bosom of a little 
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lake in the mountains should preserve the reflected splendours of 
tlie sunrise untarnished through long hours of the common light 
of day. The principle of life is ceaseless procession, ceaseless 
revolution ; the deeds and days of man hurry away, and are pushed 
into oblivion by their successors. But, since the beginning of 
civilisation, poetry has selected for preservation certain typical 
relations, combined shapes of beauty and pathos caught in the 
(wer-revolving kaleidoscope. It is in this sense that poetry is, as 
Matthew Arnold felt it to be, a criticism of life itself. 

The soul is kept alive by incessant reminders of the existence 
of its two great inspiring forces, the Heavenly and the Earthly 
Beauty. All that we call good and wise and desirable, moves 
under the sway of the imagination. Virtue itself is not passive, 
but active, and is the direct result of the identification of the soul 
with what is beautiful. No impulse of moral value can be followed, 
no work of passion or comprehension executed, without an appeal 
to the imaginative faculty. This faculty, however, would in many 
respects be vague in us, and would certainly be liable to heresies 
and vacillations to a much greater degree than happily it now is, 
weie it not for Art, and particularly for Poetry, the divinest of the 
arts. The more intense is the impression of moral beauty, the 
more impassioned will be the appreciation of the purest and most 
perfect verse. Nor is this axiom belied by the accident that some 
of the most virtuous of men and women are congenitally deprived 
of appreciation of the plastic forms of poetry. 

It is, however, to be sincerely regretted that there should be 
any, in whom the interior and spiritual light burns, who are 
deijrived of the external and, as we may say, physical consolations 
of poetry. In all such cases, it is probable that the lack of enjoy- 
ment comes from a neglect of the best models and of guidance in 
taste at the early stages of mental development. There is less and 
less excuse for any one who endures the lack of these advantages. 
The best school, nay, the only wholesome school, for the appreciation 
of poetry is the reading of poetry. Let the student assure himself 
that he is provided with what the tradition of criticism has found 
to be the very noblest, and let lum read that carefully and eagerly, 
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if possible aloud, to himself and then to others, \vith a humble 
enthusiasm; it is strange, indeed, if the mysterious sources of 
poetical pleasure are not opened to him. Head the best, will be 
our final charge,— only the best, but the best over and over and 
over again. 
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THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

By JOHN BUNYAN. 

[John Bunt an, iLo celebrated Euglisli writer, was bom at Klatow, near 
Bedford, in 1028. He was brought up to his father's trade of tinker, and spent 
his youth in the practice of that craft. After a short term of service in the Par- 
liamentary army, he joined a nonconformist body at Bedford and began to preach 
throughout the midland counties. In 1060 he fell a victim to the persecution 
then carried on against dissenters, was thrown into Bedford county jail, and 
during a twelve years' imprisonment wrote Profitable Meditations," "The 
Holy City,” and " Groce Abounding." After the issuing of James II. 's declara- 
tion for liberty of conscience, he again settled at Bedford, and minibtertd to tlio 
congregation in Mill Lane until his death, in London, of fever, August, 1088. 
Bunyan suffered a second imprisonment (1676), but only for six months, during 
which time he wrote the first part of “Pilgrim's Progress" (1678 ; second part 
issued in 1684). It circulated at first among the poor, but soon becamo moro 
widely known, and in ten years one hundred thousand copies had been sold. 
With the exception of the Bible and “The Imitation of Christ," no book has 
been translated into so many languages and dialects (over eighty in all). Other 
works include: “ The Holy War” and “Life and Death of Mr. Badman."] 

The Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

Nony at tlie end of this valley was another, called the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death; and Christian must needs go 
through it, because the way to the Celestial City lay through 
the midst of it. Now, this valley is a very solitary place. The 
prophet Jeremiah thus describes it: “A wilderness, a land of 
deserts and pits, a land of drought, and of the Shadow of Deaf 1 1 , 
a land that no man ” (but a Christian) “ passeth through, and 
where no man dwelt.” (Jer. 2 ; 6.) 

Now here Christian was worse put to it than in his fight 
with Apollyon, as by the sequel you shall see. 

I saw then in my dream, that when Christian was got to the 
borders of the Shadow of Death, there met him two men, chiL 
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dren of them that brought up an evil report of the good laud 
(Num. 13 ; 32), making haste to go back; to whom Christian 
bpiiko as folio ws]: — 

ChriBtian — Whither are you going? 

Men — They said, Back, back ; and wo would have you do 
so too, if either life or peace is prized by you. 

Christian — Why, what’s the matter? said Christian. 

Men — Matter! said they; wo were going that way as you 
are going, and went as far as we durst ; and indeed wo were 
almost past coming back ; for had we gone a little farther, we 
had not Iwen here to bring the news to thee. 

Christian — But what have you met with? siiid Christian. 

Men — Why, wc Avere almost in the Valley of the ShadoAv 
of Deatli, but that by good haj) Ave looked before us, and saw 
the danger iKjfore wc came to it. (Psa. 44 : 19 ; 107 : 19.) 

Christian — But what have you seen? said Christian. 

Men — Seen? why, the valley itself, which is as dark as 
lutch ; we also saw there the hobgoblins, satyrs, and dragons of 
tlie pit : Ave heard also in that valley a continual howling 
yelling, iis of a people under unutterable misery, avIio there sat 
bound in affliction and irons : and over that valley hang the dis- 
couraging clouds of confusion : Death also doth always siiread 
his wings OA’cr it. In a Avord, it is every whit dreadful, being 
utterly Avithont order, (Job 3:5; 10 : 22.) 

Christian — Then, said (diristian, I perceive not yet, by what 
}ou Jiave said, but that this is my way to the desired haven. 
(Psa. 44 : 18, 19; Jcr. 2 : 0.) 

Men — Ho it thy Avay ; Ave Avill not choose it for ours. 

So they parted, and (jliristiiin Avent on his way, but still 
Avith liis sword druAvn in his hand, for feai‘ lest he should I ’ 
assaulted. 

I saAv then in my dream, so far as tliis valley reached, there 
AA as on the right hand a very deep ditch ; that ditch is it into 
which the blind have led the blind in all ages, and have both 
there miserably perished. Again, behold, on the left hand there 
was a very dangerous quag, into Avhich, if even a good man falls, 
he finds no bottom for his foot to stand on ; into that quag King 
David once did fall, and had no doubt therein been smothered, 
bad not He that is able plucked him out. (Psa. 69 : 14.) 

The pathway was here also exceeding narrow, and therefore 
good Christian was the more put to it ; for when ho sought, in 
the dark, to shun the ditch on the one hand, he was ready to 
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tip over into tlic mire on the other ; also, when he sought to 
escape the mire, without great carefulness ho would bo ready 
to fall into the ditch. Tlius be went on, and I heard him here 
sigh bitterly ; for besides the danger mentioned above, the path- 
way was here so dark, that ofttimes when he lifted up his foot to 
go forward, ho knew not where or upon hat ho should set it 
next. 

About the midst of this \ alley I poicoived the mouth of 
hell to bo, and it stood also hard by the wayside. Now, 
thought Christian, what sliall I do? And ever and anon the 
flame and smoke would come out in such abundance, with 
sparks and hideous noises (things that cared not for Christian’s 
sword, as did Aijollyon bi‘f<u*e), that ho was forced to put up 
his sword., and betake himscU' to another weapoji, called All- 
l)rayer (Eph. 0 : 18) ; so he cried, in my hearing, O Lord, I 
beseech thee, deliver my soul. (l*sa. IIG 4.) Thus ho went 
on a great while, yet still the flames would he reacliing towards 
him; also he heard doleful voice.s, and rushings to and fro, so 
^b it .sometimes ho thought he should bo torn in pieces, or 
trodden down like mire in the streets. Thi.s frightful sight 
^vas w‘(‘u, and these dreadful noises were heard by liim for 
several miles together ; and coming to a place where he thought 
he licard a company of fiends coining forward to meet him, 
lie stopped and began to muse what he had best to do. Soine- 
tinicss he had half a thought to go back ; then again he thought 
he might be halfway through the valley. lie remembered 
also, how he had already vanquished many a danger ; and that 
tlie danger of going back might bo much more than for to go for- 
ward. So ho resolved to go on ; yet the fiends seemed to come 
nearer and nearer. But wlien they were come even almost at 
him, he cried out with a most vehement voice, I will walk in 
the strength of the Lord God. So they gave back, and came 
no farther. 

One thing I would not let slip. I took notice that now 
poor Christian was so confounded that ho did not know his 
own voice ; and thus I perceived, just when he was come over 
against the mouth of the burning pit, one of the wicked ones 
got behind him, and stepped up softly to him, and whisperingly 
suggested many grievous blasphemies to him, which he verily 
thought had proceeded from his own mind. This put Chris- 
tian more to it than anything that he met with before, even to 
think that he should now blaspheme Him that he loved so 
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mucli before. Yet if he could have helped it, he would not 
have done it ; but ho had not the discretion either to stop his 
ears, or to know from whence these blasphemies came. 

When Christian had traveled in this disconsolate condition 
some considerable time, he thought he heard the voice of a 
man, as going before him, saying. Though I walk through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, 1 will fear no evil, for thou art 
with me. (Psa. 23 : 4. ) 

Then was ho glad, and that for those reasons : — 

First, Because he gathered from thence, that some who 
feared God were in this valley as well as himself. 

Secondly, For that he perceived God was with them, though 
in tliat dark and dismal state. And why not, thought lie, with 
me, though by reason of the impediment that attends this place, 
I cannot perceive it. (Job 9 : 11.) 

Thirdly, For tliathe hoped (could he overtake them) to have 
company by and by. So he went on, and called to him that 
was before ; but he knew not what to answer, for that he also 
thought himself to be alone. And by and by the day broke; 
then said Christian, “He hath turned the shadow of death into 
the morning.” (Amos 6 : 8.) 

Now morning being come, he looked back, not out of desiie 
to return, but to sec, by the light of the day, what hazards he 
had gone tlirough in tlie dark. So he saw more perfectly the 
ditch that was on the one hand, and the quag that was on the 
other ; also, how narrow the way was which led betwixt them 
both. Also, now he saw the hobgoblins, and satyrs, and 
dragons of the pit, but all afar off ; for after break of day they 
came not nigh ; yet they were discovered to him, according to 
that which is written, “He discovereth deep things out oi' 
darkness, and bringeth out to light the shadow of death.” 
(Job 12 : 22.) 

Now Avas Christian much affected Avith this deliverance 
from all the dangers of liis solitary way ; which dangers, 
though he feared them much before, yet he saw them more 
clearly noAv, because the light of the day made them conspicu- 
ous to him. And about this time the sun was rising, and this 
Avas another mercy to Christian; for you must note that, 
though the first part of the Valley of the ShadoAv of Death 
was dangerous, yet this second part, which he was yet to go, 
was, if possible, far more dangerous ; for, from the place where 
he uoAv stood, even to the end of the valley, the way was all 
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along set so full of snares, traps, gins, and nets hero, and bo 
full of pits, pitfalls, deep holes, and shelvings-down there, that 
had it now been dark, as it was when he came the first part of 
the way, had he had a thousand souls, they had in reason been 
cast away ; but, as I said, just now the sun was rising. Tiieii 
said he, His candle shineth on my head, and by his light I go 
through darkness.” (Job 29 : 3.) 

In this light, therefore, he came to the end of the valley. 
Now I saw in my dream, th<it at the end of the valley lay blood, 
bones, ashes, and mangled bodies of men, even of pilgrims that 
had gone this way formerly; and while I was musing wliat 
should be the reason, I espied a little before me a cave, wliere 
two giants, Pope and Pagan, dwelt in old time ; by whose 
power and tyranny the men whose bones, blood, ashes, etc., lay 
there, were cruelly put to death. But by this place Christian 
went without much danger, whereat I somewhat wondered; 
but I have learnt since that Pagan has been dead many a day ; 
and as for the other, though he be yet alive, he is. by reason of 
age, and also of the many shrewd brushes that he met with in 
Ins younger days, grown so crazy and stiff in his joints that ho 
c an now do little more than sit in his cave*s mouth, grinning 
at pilgrims as they go by, and biting his nails because he can- 
not come at them. 

So I saw that Christian went on his way ; yet at the sight 
of the old man that sat at the mouth of the cave, he could not 
tell what to think, especially because he spoke to him, though 
he could not go after him, saying, You will never mend till 
more of you be burned. But he held his peace, and set a good 
face on it; and so went by, and cr tolled no hurt. Then sang 
Christian : — 

Oh, world of wonders (I can say no less), 

That I should be preserved in that distress 
That I have met with here I Oh, blessed be 
That baud that from it hath delivered me ! 

Dangers in darkness, devils, hell, and sin, 

Did compass me. while I this vale was in ; 

Yea, snares, and pits, and traps, and nets did lie 

My path about, that worthless, silly 1 

Might have been catched, entangled, and cast down ; 

But since I live, let Jesus wear the crown. 
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Vanity Fair. 

Then I saw in my dream, that when they were got out of 
the wilderness, they presently saw a town before them, and the 
name of that town is Vanity ; and at the town there is a fair f 
kept, called Vanity Fair. It is kept all the year long. It 
beareth the name of Vanity Fair, because the town where it is 
kept is lighter than vanity (Psa. 62 : 9) ; and also because all 
that is there sold, or that cometh thither, is vanity ; as is the 
saying of the wise, All that cometh is vanity.’* (Eccl. 11 : 8 ; 
see also 1 : 2-14 ; 2 : 11-17 ; Isa. 40 : 17.) 

This fair is no new-erected business, but a thing of ancient 
standing. I will show you the original of it. 

Almost five thousand years ago there were pilgrims walking 
to the Celestial City, as these two honest persons are : and 
Beelzebub, Apollyon, and Legion, with their companions, per- 
ceiving by the path the pilgrims made, that their way to the 
city lay through this town of Vanity, they contrived here to 
set up a fair ; a fair wherein should be sold all sorts of vanity, 
and that it should last all the year long. Therefore, at tfaiu 
fair are all such merchandise sold as houses, lands, trades, 
places, honors, preferments, titles, countries, kingdoms, lusts, 
pleasures ; and delights of all sorts, as harlots, wives, husbands, 
children, masters, servants, lives, blood, bodies, souls, silver, 
gold, pearls, precious stones, and what not. 

And moreover, at this fair there is at all times to be seen 
jugglings, cheats, games, plays, fools, apes, knaves, and rogues, 
and that of every kind. 

Here are to be seen, too, and that for nothing, thefts, mur- 
ders, adulteries, false swearers, and that of a blood-red color. 

And, as in other fairs of less moment, there are the several 
rows and streets under their proper names, where such and 
such wares are vended ; so hero, likewise, you have the proper 
places, rows, streets ('namely, countries and kingdoms), where 
the wares of this fair are soonest to be found. Here is the 
Britain Row, the French Row, the Italian Row, the Spanish 
Row, the German Row, where several sorts of vanities are to be 
sold. But, as in other fairs, some one commodity is the chief 
of all the fair, so the ware of Rome and her merchandise is 
greatly promoted in this fair ; only our English nation, with 
some others, have taken a dislike thereat. 

Now, as I have said, the way to the Celestial City lies just 
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tlirougli this town where this lusty fair is kept, aiul he tluit 
would go to the city, and yet not go through this town, “ must 
needs go out of the world.” (1 Cor. 4 : 10.) The Prince of 
princes himself, when hei'C, went through this town to his own 
country, and that upon a fair day, too ; yea, and, as I think, it 
was Beelzebub, the chief lord of this fair, that invited him to 
buy of his vanities, yea, would have made him lord of the fair 
would he but have done him reverence as ho went through tho 
town. Yea, because ho was such a person of honor, Beelzebub 
liad him from street to street, and showed him all the kingdoms 
of the world in a little time, that he might, if possible, allure 
that blessed One to cheapen and buy some of his vanities : but 
ho had no mind to tho merchandise, and therefore left tho 
town, without laying out so much as one farthing upon these 
vanities. (Matt. 4:8, 9 ; Luke 4 : 5-7.) This fair, there- 
fore, is an ancient thing, of long standing, and a very great fair. 

Now, these pilgrims, as I said, must needs go through this 
fair. AVcll, so they did ; but behold, even ns they entered into 
t1u‘. fair, all tho people in the fair were moved ; and the town 
ii.s(dt, as it were, in a hubbub about them, and that for several 
1 oasons : for. 

First, Tho Pilgrims were clothed with such kind of raiment 
jis was diverse from the raiment of any that traded in that fair. 
I'lie people, therefore, of the fair made a great gazing upon 
them : some said they were fools (1 Cor. 4 ; 9, 10) ; some, they 
wci e bedlams ; and some, they were outlandish men. 

Secondly, And as they wondered at their apparel, so they 
did likewise at their speech; for few could understand what 
they said. They naturally spoke the language of Canaan; 
but they that kept the fair were the men of this world: so 
that from one end of the fair to the other, they seemed bar- 
barians each to tlie other. (I Cor. 2 : 7, 8.) 

'J'liirdly, But that wliich did not a little amuse the mer- 
chandisers was that these pilgrims set very light by all their 
wares. They cared not so much as to look upon them ; and 
if they called upon them to buy, they would put their fingers 
in their ears and cry, “Turn away mine eyes from beholding 
vanity ” (Psa. 119 ; 37), and look upward, signifying that their 
trade or traffic was in heaven. (Phil. 3 : 20, 21.) 

One chanced, mockingly, beholding the carriage of the mei^.^ 
to say unto them, “ What will ye buy ? ” But they, looking 
gravely upon liiin, said, “We buy the truth.” (Prov. 23 ; 23.) 
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At that there was an occasion taken to despise the men ihd 
more ; some mocking, some taunting, some speaking reproach- 
fully, and sonic calling upon others to smite them. At last, 
things came to a hubbub and great stir in the fair, insomuch 
that all order was confounded. Now was word presently 
brought to the great one of the fair, who quickly came down, 
and deputed some of his most trusty friends to take those men 
into examination about whom the fair was almost overturned. 
So the men were brought to examination; and they that sat 
upon them asked them whence they came, whither they went, 
and what they did there in such an unusual garb. The men 
told them that they were pilgrims and strangers in the world, 
and that they were going to their ovvn country, which was 
the heavenly Jerusalem (licb. 11 : 13-lG) ; and that they had 
given no occasion to the men of the town, nor yet to the nier- 
fhandisers, thus to abuse them, and to let them in their jour- 
ney, except it was for that, when one asked them what they 
Avould buy, they said they would buy the truth. Hut they 
that were appointed to examine them did not believe them to 
be any other than bedlams and mad, or else such came to 
put all things into a confusion in the fair. Therefore they 
took them and beat them, and besmeared them Avith dirt, and 
then i)ut them into the cage, that they might be made a spec- 
tacle to all the mi'll of the fair. There, therefore, they lay for 
some time, and Avere made the objects of any man’s sport, or 
malice, or revenge, - - the great one of the fair laughing still at 
all that befell them. Hut the men being patient, and “not 
rendering railing for railing, but contrariwise blessing,” and 
giving good Avords for bad, and kindness for injuries dor« 
some men in the fair, that were more observing and less pre/i- 
diced than the rest, began to check and blame the baser sort 
for tlicir eoiitiiiual abuses done by them to the men. They, 
therefore, in an angry manner let fly at them again, counting 
them as bad as the men in the cage, and telling them that they 
seemed confederates, and should be made partakers of their 
misfortunes. The others replied that, for aught they could 
see, the men were quiet and sober, and intended iiuliody any 
harm ; and that there Avere many that traded in their fair that 
Avere more Avorthy to be put into the cage, yea, and pillory too, 
than Avere the men that they had abused. Thus, after diveis 
Avords had passed on both sides (the men behaving themselves 
all the Avhile very Avisely and soberly before them), they fell 
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to soiuc l)L(>wij among themselves, and did harm one to another^ 
Then were these two poor men brought before their exam- 
iners again, and were charged as being guilty of the late hub- 
bub that hud been in the fair. So they beat them intifully, 
and hanged irons upon them, and led them in chains up and 
down tlie fair, for an example and terror to others, lest any 
should speak in their behalf, or join thciiisclves unto them. 
But Christian and Faithful behaved themselves yet more wisely, 
and received the ignominy and shame that was cast upon them 
with HO much meekness and patience, that it won to their side 
(though but few in comparison of the rest) several of the men 
in the fair. This put the other party yet into a greater rage, 
insomuch that they concluded the death id these two men. 
Wherefore they threatened that neither cage nor irons shouhl 
serve their turn, but that they .should die for the abuse iliey 
licid done, and for deluding the men of th*j fair. 

Then were they remanded to the cage again, until further 
order should be taken with them. So they put them in and 
’Made their feet fast in the stocks. 

Here, also, they called again to mind what they had heard 
from their faithful friend Evangelist, and were the more con- 
tinned in their way and sufferings by what he told them would 
liapt)Cii to them. They also now comforted each other, that 
whose lot it was to suffer, oven he should have the best of it : 
tlierefore each man secretly wished that he might have that 
prefeiinent. But committing themselves to the all-wiso dis- 
]iosiil of Him that ruleth all things, with much c >ntent they 
abode in the condition in which tliey were, until Iliey should 
be otherwise disposed of. 

Then a convenient time being appointed, they brought them 
forlh to their trial, in order to their condemnation. When the 
time was come, they were brought before their enemies and ar- 
raigned. The judge’s name was Lord llategood ; their indict- 
ment was one and the same in substance, though somewhat 
varying in form ; the contents whereof was this : “ That they 
were oiemics to, and disturbers of, the trade ; that they had 
made commotions and divisions in the town, and had won a 
j)arty to their own most dangerous opinions, in contempt of 
the law of their prince.” 

Then Faithful began to answer that he had only set him- 
self against that which had set itself against Him that is 
higher than the highest. And, said he, as for disturbance, I 
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make none, being myself a man of peace : the parties that were 
won to us, were won by beholding our truth and innocence, 
and they are only turned from the worse to the better. And 
as to the king you talk of, since he is Beelzebub, the enemy of 
our Lord, I defy him and all his angels. 

Then proclamation was made, that they that had aught to 
say for their lord the king against the prisoner at the bar, 
should forthwitli appear, and give in their evidence. So there 
came in three witnesses, to wit. Envy, Superstition, and Pick- 
thank. They were then asked if they knew the prisoner at 
the bar; and what they had to say for their lord the king 
against him. Then stood forth Envy, and said to this effect : 
My lord, I have known this man a long time, and will attest 
upon my oath, before this lionorable bench, that lie is 

Judge — Hold ; give him liis oath. 

So they 8 ware him. Then he said, My lord, this man, not- 
withstanding his plausible name, is one of the vilest men in our 
country ; he neither regarded jirinee nor people, law nor cus- 
tom, but doeth all that he can to possess all men Avith otTtain 
of his disloyal notions, which lie in the general calls principles 
of faith and lioliness. And in particular, I heard him once my- 
self affirm, that (Ihristiaiiity and the customs of our town of 
Vanity were diametrically opposite, and could not be recon- 
ciled. By which saying, my lord, he doth at once not only 
condemn all our laudable doings, but us in the doing of them. 

TJion did the judge say to him. Hast thou any more to say? 

Envg — My lord, I could say much more, only I Avould not 
be tedious to the court. Yet if need bo, when the other gentle- 
men have given in their evidence, rather than anything shall 
be wanting that will disjiatch liim, 1 will enlarge my testime \j 
against him. So ho was bid to stand by. 

Then they called Sui)erstitioii, and bid him look upon the 
jjrisoner. They also asked, what he could say for their lord 
the king against him. Then they swarc him ; so he began. 

Superstition — ]My lord, I have no great acquaintance with 
this man, nor do T desire to have further knowledge of him. 
However, this I knoAV, that he is a very pestilent fellow, 
from some discourse that I had with him the other day, in this 
town ; for then, talking with liim, I heard him say, that our 
religion was naught, and such by which a man could by no 
means please God. Wliich saying of his, my lord, your lord- 
ship very well knows what necessarily thence will follow, to 
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wit, that we still do worship in vain, are yet in our sins, and 
finally shall be damned ; and this is that which I have to say. 

Then was Pickthank sworn, and bid say what he knew in 
the behalf of their lord the king against the prisoner at the 
bar. 

Pickthank — My lord, and you gentlemen all, this fellow I 
have known of a long time, and have heard him speak things 
that ought not to be spoken ; for he hath railed on our noble 
prince Beelzebub, and hath spoken contemptibly of his honor- 
able friends, whose names are, the Lord Oldman, the Lord 
Carnal Delight, the Lord Luxurious, the Lord Desire of Vain 
Glory, my old Lord Lechery, Sir Having Greedy, with all the 
rest of oar nobility : and he hath said, moreover, that if all 
men were of his mind, if possible, tliero is not one of these 
noblemen should Lave any longer a being in this town. Be- 
sides, ho hath not been afraid to rail on yon. my loi-d, who arc 
now appointed to be his judge, calling you an ungodly villain, 
with many other such-like vilifying terms, with which he hath 
l)espattered most of the gentry of our town. 

When this Pickthank had told his tale, tlnj judge directed 
liis speech to the prisoner at the bar, saying. Thou renegade, 
heretic, and traitor, hast thou heard what these honest gentle- 
men have witnessed against thee? 

Faithful — l\!ay I speak a few words in m}'^ own defense? 

Judge — Sirrah, thou deservest to live no longer, but to bo 
slain immediately upon the place ; yet, that all men may see 
our gentleness towards thee, let us hear what thou, vile rene- 
gade, hast to say. 

Faithful — 1. 1 say, then, in answer to what Mr. Envy 
hath spoken, I never said aught but this, that what rule, or 
laws, or custom, or x>oople, were fiat against the word of God, 
are diametrically opposite to Christianity. If I have said amiss 
in this, convince me of my error, and I am ready here before 
you to make my recantation. 

2. As to the second, to wit, Mr. Sux)erstition, and his 
charge against me, I said only this, that in the worship of God 
there is required a divine faith; but there can be no divine 
faith without a divine revelation of the will of God. There- 
fore, whatever is thrust into the worship of God that is not 
agreeable to divine revelation, cannot be done but by a human 
faith ; which faith will not be profitable to eternal life. 

3. As to what Mr. Pickt^nk hath said, 1 say (avoiding 
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terms, as that I am said to rail, and the like), that the prince 
of this town, with all the rabblement, his attendants, by this 
gentleman named, are more fit for a being in hell than in this 
town and country. And so the Lord have mercy upon me. 

Tlien the judge called to the jury (who all this while stood 
by to hear and observe), (xentlemen of the jury, you see this 
man about whom so great an uproar hath been made in this 
town ; you have also heard what these worthy gentlemen have 
witnessed against him; also, you have heard his reply and 
confession : it licth now in your breasts to hang him, or save 
his life ; but yet I think meet to instruct you in our law. 

There was an act made in the days of Pharaoh the Great, 
servant to our prince, that, lest those of a contrary religion 
should multiply and grow too strong for him, their males should 
be thrown into the river. (Exod. 1 : 22.) There was also an 
act made in the days of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, another 
of his servants, that whoever would not fall down and worship 
Iiis golden image should be thrown into a fiery furnace. (Dan. 
Ji : 6.) There was also an act made in the days of Darius, that 
whoso for some time called upon any god but him should be 
cast into the lion’s den. (Dan. 6 : 7.) Now, the substance 
of these laws this rebel hath broken, not only in thought 
(which is not to be borne), but also in word and deed ; which 
must, therefore, needs be intolerable. 

For that of Pliaraoh, his law was made upon a supposition 
to prevent mischief, no crime being yet apparent ; but here is 
a crime apparent, h^or the second and third, you see he dis- 
puteth against our religion ; and for the treason that he hath 
already confessed, lie deserveth to die the death. 

'riien went the jury out, whose names were Mr. Blindman, 
Mr. Nogood, Mr. Malice, Mr. I<,ovclu8t, Mr. Liveloose, Mr. 
Heady, Mr. Highmind, Mr. Enmity, Mr. Liar, Mr. Cruelty, 
Mr. Ilatelight, and Mr. Implacable ; who every one gave in 
his private \crdict against him among themselves, and after- 
wards unanimously concluded to bring him in guilty before the 
judge. And first among themselves, Mr. Blindman, the fore- 
man said, I see clearly that this man is a heretic. Then said 
Mr. Nogood, Away with such a fellow from the earth. Aye, 
said Mr. Malice, for I hate the very looks of him. Then said 
Mr. Lovelust, I could never endure him. Nor I, said Mr. Live • 
loose, for he would always be condemning my way. Hang him, 
hang him, said Mr. Heady. A sorry scrub, said Mr. High- 
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mind. My heart risetli against him, said Mr. Knmity. Ho is 
a rogue, said Mr. Liar. Hanging him is too good for him, said 
Mr. Cruelty. Lot us dispatch liirn out of the way, said Mr. 
Hateliglit. Then said Mr. Implacable, Might I have all the 
world given me, I could not be reconciled to him ; tlierefore 
let us forthwith bring him in guilty of doulli. 

And so they did ; therefore he was i)rcseiilly eondemiu^d 
to be had from the place wheie he wius to the place from whence 
he came, and there to be put to the most cruel death that could 
be invented. 

They therefore brought him out, to do with him according 
to their law ; and first they scourged him, then they buffeted 
him, then tlicy lauced his flesh with knives ; after that, they 
stoned him with stones, then pricked him witli their swords ; 
and last of all, they burned him to aslies 'it the stoke. Thus 
came Faithful to his end. 

Now I saw, that there stood behind the multitude a chariot 
and a couple of horses waiting for Faithful, who (as soon as 
his adversaries had dispatched him) was taken up into it, and 
stiaiglitwiiy was carried up through the clouds with sound of 
trumiiet, the nearest way to the celestial gate. But as for 
Christian, he had some respite, and was remanded back to 
prison : so he remained there lor a space. But He who over- 
rules all things, having the power of their rage in his own 
hand, so wrought it about, that Christian for that time escaped 
them, and went his way. 

And us he Aveiit, he f-aiig, saying: — 

AVell, Faithful, thou hast faithfully profest 
Unto thy Lord, with whom thou shalt bo blest, 

When Faithless ones, with all their vain delights, 

Are crying out under their hellish plights : 

Sing, Faithful, sing, and let thy name survive ; 

For though they killed thee, thou art yet alive. 

Giant Despair. 

Now I beheld in my dream, that they had not journeyed 
far, but the river and the way for a time parted, at which they 
were not a little sorry ; yet they durst not go out of the way. 
Now the way from the river was rough, and their feet tender 
by reason of their travels ; so the ^ouls of the pilgrims were 
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much dibcouragccl because of the way. (Num. 21: 4.) Where- 
fore, still as they wont on, they wished for a better way. Now, 
a little before them, there was on the left hand of the road 
a meadow, and a stile to go over into it, and that meadow 
is called Bypath meadow. Then said Christian to his fellow, 
If this meadow licth along by our wayside, let’s go over into it. 
Then he went to the stile to see ; and behold, a path lay along 
by the way on the other side of the fence. It is according to 
my wish, said Christian ; here is +hc easiest going ; come, good 
Hopeful, and lot us go over. 

Hopeful — But how if this path should lead us out of the way? 

Tlial is not likely, said tlie other. Look, doth it not go 
along by the wayside? So Hopeful, being persuaded by his 
fellow, went after him over the stile. When they were gone 
over, and were got into the path, they found it very easy for their 
feet ; and withal, they, looking before them, csjncd a man walk- 
ing as they did, and his name was Vain-Confidcnce : so they 
called after him, and asked him whither that way led. He said, 
To the Celestial dale. Look, said Christian, did I not tell you 
ho ^ By this you may see we are right. So they followed, and 
ho went before them. But behold, the night came on, and it 
grew very dark ; bo they that w'^erc behind lost sight of him that 
w'cnt before. 

lie, therefore, that v/eiit before (Vain-Confidence by name), 
not seeing the way before him, fell into a deep pit, which was 
on purpose there made, by the prince of those grounds, to catch 
vainglorious fools withal, and -was dashed in pieces with his 
fall. (Isa. 9 : IG.) 

Now, Christian and his fellow heard him fall. So th* y 
Ctdled to know the matter, but there was none to answer, only 
they heard a groaning. Then said Hopeful, Where are we 
now ? Then was his fellow silent, as mistrusting that he had led 
him out of the way : and now it began to rain, and thunder, and 
lighten, in a most dreadful manner, and the water rose amain. 

Then Hopeful groaned in himself, saying. Oh, that I had 
kept on my way ! 

Christian — Who could have thought that this path should 
have led us out of the way ? 

Hopeful — I was afraid on’t at the very first, and therefore 
gave you that gentle caution. I would have spoken plainer, 
but that you are older than I. 

Christian — Good brother, be not offended: I am sorry I 
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have brought thee out of the wiij', and that I have put thee 
into such iinniineiit danger. Pray, my brother, forgive mo ; 1 
did not do it of an evil intent. 

Hopeful — Be comforted, my brother, for I forgive thee; 
and believe, too, that this shall be for our good. 

Christian — I am glad 1 have with mo a merciful brother : 
but we must not stand here ; let us try to go back again. 

Iloptful — But, good lirother, let me go before. 

Christian — No, if }Oii please, let me go first, that if there 
be any danger, I may lie first theiein, liecausc b\ my means we 
arc both gone tint of the v a\ . 

Hopeful —No, said H()]u*ful, you shall not go first, for your 
mind being troubletl may load you out of the way again. 
Then for their encouragement they heard tiie a nice of one sav- 
ing, ‘*Let thine heart be toward the liighw’a}, even the way 
that thtm wentest : tuiii again.” ( Jer. Jil : 21.) But by this 
time the waters w'ore greatly risen, by wliich the \va> of going 
back was A cry dangerous. (Then I thought tJi.i* it ia eader 
going out of the way when A\e are in, than going in wdicn wo 
tire out.) Yet they adventured to go back; but it was so 
dark, and tln' flood was so high, that in their going back they 
li id like to have been drowuied nine oi ten times. 

Neither could thev, with all the skill they liad, get again to 
the stile that night. Wherefore at last, lighting under a little 
shelter, they sat down there till the day brake ; bub being 
w^eary, they fell asleep. Now tliere w^as, not far iroiii the 
place where they biy, a castle, called Doubting Castle, the 
owner whereof was Cinnt Desimir, and it was in his grounds 
they now were sleeping ; wherefore lie, getting up in the morn- 
ing early, and walking up and down in liis fields, caught Chris- 
tian anil Hopeful asleep in his grounds. Then with a grim and 
surly voice he bid them awake, and asked them whence they 
were, and what they did in Ids grounds. They told him they 
were pilgrims, and that they Iiad lost their way. Then said 
the giant, You have this night tresijassed on me by trampling 
in and lying on ni^ grounds, and therefore you must go along 
with me. So they were forced to go, Injcause ho was stronger 
than they. They had alsv> but little to say, for they knew 
themselves in a fault. The giant, therefore, drove them before 
him, and put them into his castle, into a very dark dungeon, 
nasty and stinking to the spirits of these two men. Here, then, 
they lay from Wednesday morning till Saturday night without 
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0110 bit of bread or drop of drink, or light, or any to ask liow 
they did; they were, therefore, hero in evil case, and were far 
from friends and acquaintance. (Psa. 88 : 18.) Now, in this 
place, Christian had double sorrow, because it was through his 
unadvised counsel that they were brought into this distress. 

Now Giant Despair had a ivifc, and her name was Diffidence ; 
so, when he was gone to bed, he told his wife what he had 
done, to wit, that he had taken a <*ouple of prisoners, and cast 
them into his dungeon for trespassing on his grounds. Then he 
asked her, also, what he had best do further with them. So she 
asked him what they were, whence they came, and whither they 
were liouiid ; and he told her. Then she counseled him, that, 
when ho arose in tlie morning, ho should beat them without 
mercy. So when he arose, he getteth him a grievous crab-tree 
cudgel, and goes down into the dungeon to them, and there first 
falls to rating of lliem as if they were dogs, although they gave 
him never a word of distaste. Then ho fell upon them, and 
beat them fearfully, in such sort that they were not able to 
help themselves, or to turn them upon the floor. This done, 
he withdraws and leaves them there to condole their misery, 
and to mourn under their distress : so all that day they spent 
their time in nothing but sighs and bitter lamentations. The 
next night, she, talking with her husband further about them, 
and understanding that they were yet alive, did advise him to 
counsel them to make away with tliemselves. So, when morn- 
ing wa-* ciinu', he goes to them in a surly manner, as before, and 
perceiving them to be very sore with the .stri 2 )es that he had 
given them the day before, he told them, that since they v ero 
never like to come out of that idace, their only way would be 
iorthwith to make iin end of themselves, either with knife, 
lialter, or poison ; lor why, said he, should you choose to live, 
seeing it is attended with so mucli bitterness? Hut they 
desired him to lot them go. With that he looked ugly uiion 
them, and rushing to them, had doubtless made an end of them 
liimself, but that he fell into one of his fits (for he sometimes 
in sunshiny weather fell into fits), and lost for a time the use 
of his hands ; wherefore he withdrew, and left them, as before, 
to consider what to do. Then did the prisoners consult be- 
tween themselves whether it was best to take his counsel or 
no ; and thus they began to discourse. 

Christian — Brother, said Christian, what shall we do? 
The life that we now live is miserable, h'or nny part, I know 
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not wliellicr it is best to live tiuis, or to die out of hand. My 
soul cliooseili stranglin^^ ratlier tlian life, and the grave is more 
Ctisy for me tliiin this dungeon. (Job 7 : 15.) Shall we be 
ruled by the giant? 

Hopeful — Indeed, our present eondiiion is dreadful, and 
death woidd bcj far more welcome to me than thus forever to 
abide ; but yet, let us consider, the Lord of the country to which 
we are going hath said, ‘‘'Fhou shalt do no murder," no, not to 
aiioLlier man’s person; uiueh more, then, are we hubiddon to 
take his counsel to kill ourselves. Besides, he that kills 
another, can but commit muriler iij>on his l>ody ■ hut for one to 
lull himself, is t(» kill boily and soul at oju e. And, moreover, 
m> brother, thou talkest of casf in tin* grave; but hast thou 
forgotten the hell whither fm* etutaiii the murdereis ? f(*r 
“no murderer hath eternal life," etc. And let us ecuisidei- again, 
tliai all the law is not in the haml of (liant l)es]>air . others, 
so fur as I can understiiiid, have been taken by him .is well as 
v\0, '.nd yet have escaped out of his haiuls. Who knows but 
that tiod, who mad(‘ th(' voild, may cau.se that tli.int Desjiair 
may dii* ; <*r that, at some tiim* or otlier, lie may forget to lock 
us in ; or that ho may, iu a short tiim‘. have another of Ids tits 
before us, and may lose the use of his limbs ? And if (*ver that 
should come to ]iass again, for my part, I am resolved to jiliu-k 
up the heart of a man, and to try m,v utmost to get from umler 
his hand. T was a fool that 1 did not try to do it befoj’c. 
But, however, my brother, lei ns bo patient, and endure a 
while : the time may ^ oiue, that may give us a hajipy release ; 
l»ut let us not be our own murderers. With these words Hope- 
ful at present did moderate the mind of his In’otlnir ; so they 
(‘ontinued together in the dark that day, in tlieir sad and dole- 
ful condition. 

Well, iowarils evening the giant goes down into the dun- 
geon again, to see if his prinoners had taken his counsel. But, 
when he came there he found them alive ; and, truly, alive was 
all ; foj* now, what for want of bread and water, and by reason 
of the wounds they received when he beat them, they could do 
little but breathe. But, I say, lie found them alive ; at which 
he fell into a grievous rage, and told them, that, seeing they 
liad disobeyed his counsel, it should be worse with them than 
if they had never been born. 

At this they trembled greatly, and I think that Christian 
fell into a swoon ; hut, coming a little to himself again, they 
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renewed their discourse about the giant's counsel, and wliether 
yet they had best take it or no. Now Christian again seemed 
for doing it ; but Hopeful made his second reply, as followetli : — 

Hopeful — My brother, said he, rememberest thou not how 
valiant thou hast been lieretofore ? Apollyon could not crush 
thee, nor could all that thou didst hear, or see, or feel, in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. What liardship, terror, and 
ainazeiiient hast thou already gone through ; and art thou now 
nothing bill fears? '^rhou seest that i am in the dungeon with 
thee, a far weaker man by miture than thou art. Also, this 
giant liath Avouiided me as well as thee, and liath also cut off 
the bread .and water from my mouth, and with thee I mourn 
witliout the light. But, let us exercise a little more patience, 
llemember how thou jdayedst the man at Vanity Fair, and wast 
neither afraid of the chain nor (‘age, nor yet of bloody death ; 
wherefore, let us (at least to avoid the shame that it becomes 
iiot a Christian to be found in) bear up with iiatiencc as well 
cis we can. 

Now, night being come again, and the giant and bis wife 
being in bed, she asked him concerning the inisoners, and if 
they had taken liis counsel : to Avhi{*h he reidied. They are 
sturdy rogues ; they choose rather to bear all hardships than to 
make away with tliemselyes. Then said she, Take them into 
the castle yar<l to-morrow, and sliow them the bones and skulls 
of those tlial thou bast jilready dispatched, and make them 
believe, ore a week conics to an end, thou wilt tear them in 
pieces, as thou hast done their fellows before them. 

So, when the morning was come, the giant goes to them 
again, and takes thcni into the castle yard, and shows thHin as 
his wife had bidden him. These, said he, were ])ilgrims, as you 
arc, once, and they trespassed on my grounds, as you have 
done ; and, when I thought tit, 1 tore tlfem in pieces ; and so 
within ten da^'s 1 will do you. Go, get jou down to your 
den again. And with that he beat them all the way thither. 
Thc)’^ lay, therefore, all day on Saturday in a lamentable case, 
as before. Now, when night was come, and when Mrs. Dilli- 
denee, and her husband the giant, was got to bed, they began 
to renew their discourse of their prisoners ; and, withal, the old 
giant Avondered that lie could neither by his Idows nor counsel 
bring them to an end. And with that his wife replied, I fear, 
said she, that they live in hopes that some will come to re- 
lieve them ; or that they have picklocks about them, by the 
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means of which they liopo to escape. And sayest thou so, my 
dear? said the giant. J will therefore search them in the 
morning. 

Well, on Saturday, about midnight, they began to pray, 
and continued in prayer till almost break of day. 

Now, a little before it was day, good Christian, as one half 
amazed, brake out into this passionate speech : What a fool, 
quoth lie, am I thus to lie in a stinking dungeon, wlien I may 
as well walk at liberty ^ 1 have a key in my bosom, called 

Promise, that will, I am persu.ided, open any lock in Doubting 
Castle. Then said Hopeful, That is good news : good brother, 
pluck it out of thy bosom, and try. 

Thcn^ Christian pulled it ont of his bosom, and began to try 
at the dungeon door, whose bolt, as he turned the key, gave 
back, and the door flow open with ease, and Christ iei and 
lloijoful both came out. Then he* went tc» the ouhNard door 
tlifit leads into the e.i^^ile >ard, and with Jiih key opened that 
door also. After that he went to the inm gai( , fo/ that must 
Iv opened too; but that lock went d(‘S[KTalel, haul, yoi the* 
ke) did open it. They then thrust open the gate to make 
tli*^ii «*scMpe with speed; but that gate, as it ()j)ened, made 
such a creaking that it waked (liant Despaii*, who, hastily 
rising to pursue his prisoners, felt his limbs to fail ; for his fits 
took lam again, so that he eould by no means go after them. 
Then they went on, and e.ime to the King's highway, and so 
were safe, because they were out of his jurisdiction. 

Now% when they were gone over the stile, they iKigan to 
contrive with themsf Ives what they should do at that stile t(> 
ju’cvent those that should conic attci* from falling into tlio 
hands of Giant Despair. So they consented to erect there a 
]>illar, and to engrave upon the side thereof this sentence : 
“ Over this stile is the way to Doubting Castle, which is kept 
by Giant Despair, who despiseth the King of the Celestial 
Country, and seeks to destroy his holy pilgrims.” Many, there- 
fore, that followed after, read what was written, and escaped 
the danger. This done, they sang as follows : — 

Out of the way we went, and then we found 
Wliat ’twas to tread upon forbidden ground; 

And lot them that come after have a care, 

Lest hcedlessness makes them as we to faro ; 

Lost they, for trespassing, his prisoners are, 

Whose castle’s Doubting, and whose name’s Despair. 
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The Delectable Mountains. 

They went then till they came to the Delectable Mouii- 
tiiiiis, whicli mountains belong to the Lord of that hill of which 
we have spoken before. So they went up io the mountains to 
behold the gardens and orcharcls, the vineyards and fountains 
of water ; where also they drank and washed themselves, and 
did freely eat of the vineyards. Now, there were on the tops 
of those mountains shepherds feeding their flocks, and they 
stood by the highway side. The pilgrims, therefore, went to 
them, and leaning upon their staffs (as is common with weary 
pilgrims when they stand to talk with any by the way), they 
asked. Whose Delectable Mountains are those ; and whose be 
the sheep that feed upon them ? 

Sheplierds — These mountains aie Kmmanuors land, and 
they are within sight of his city ; and the sheep also arc his, 
and he laid down his life for them. (John 10 : 11, 15.) 

Christian — Is this the way to the Celestial City? 

Shepherds — You are just in your way, 

Christian — How far is it thither ? 

Shepherds — Too far for any but those who shall get thither, 
indeed. 

Christian — Is the way safe or dangerous? 

Shepherds — Safe for those for whom it is to bo safe ; but 
transgressors shall fall therein. (Hos. 14 : 0.) 

Christian — Ts there in this place any relief for pilgrims that 
are weary and faint in the way ? 

Shepherds — The Lord of these mountains hath give i is a 
charge not to be forgetful to entertain strangers (Heb. lb : 2); 
therefore the good of the place is before you. 

1 saw also in my dream, that when the shepherds perceived 
that they were wayfaring men, they also put questions to them 
(to which they made answer as in other places), as. Whence 
camo you? and, How got you into the way? and. By what 
means have you so persevered therein? for but few of them that 
begin to come hither, do show their face on these mountains. 
But when the shepherds heard their answers, being pleased 
therewith, they looked very lovingly upon them, and said. 
Welcome to the Delectable Mountains. 
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THE DYING MAN IN HIS GARDEN. 

Bv CEORIIK SKWF.IL. 

[ - 1025.] 

Why, Damon, with tho forward day 
Dost thou tliy littlo sjx)t survey, 

From tree to tree, w ith doubtful cheer, 
Pursue the progress of the year, 

What winds aris<‘, what rains descend, 

Wlicii thou bofoie tlial ^ear shall end? 

What do thy noontide walks avail, 

To clear the leaf, and pi<*k the snail, 

Then wantonly to death decree 
An insect usefiill(*r than thee ? 

Thou and the worm are brotherkind, 

As low, as e.ulhy, and as blind. 

Vain wretch ! oanst thon expect to see 
The downy poacdi make court to thee ? 

Or that thy sense shall evei meet 
The bf*an flower’s deeji-embosomed swTet 
Jixlialmg with an e\ cinni.; blast ? 

']'’hy evenings then will all be past ! 

Thy narrow pride, thy fancied green 
(For vanity’s in little seen), 

All must be lefc when Death appears, 

111 spite of wishes, groans, and tears; 

Nor one of all tliy plants that gro\. 

But Rosemary will with Ihee go. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. 

By Sir WILIJAM TEMPLE. 

(From “ Upon the Gardens of Epicurus; or, Of Gardening in thcTe.ir 1(185.'’) 

[Sir William Temple, Englisli diplomatist and essayist, was bom in Lon- 
don, 1628 ; became prominent in public life, and negotiated, in 16GR, tho famous 
Triple Alliauce” of England, Holland, and Sweden against France, which 
saved Holland from danger at the thne and nearly ruined it four years later. 
He took part in the congress at Alx-la-Chapelle in 1068, as ambassador at The 
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Ilagup, vrhicli post ho filled again in 1674. He was one of Charles II. 's Council 
for a short time, then retired permanently to his estate at Sheen, then at Moor 
Park, where he spent his time gardening and writing, and where Swift was his 
secretary. He published '* Memoirs and Miscellanea.** He died January 27, 
16»p.] 

If we believe the Scripture, we must allow that God Al- 
mighty esteemed the life of a man in a garden the happiest he 
coudd give him, or else ho would not have placed Adam in that 
of Eden ; that it was the state of innocence and pleasure ; and 
that the life of husbandry and cities came after the fall, with 
guilt and with labor. 

Where paradise was, has l>etn much debated, and little 
agreed ; hut what sort of place is meant by it may perhap.s 
easier be conjectured. It seems to have been a Persian word, 
since Xenophon and other Greek authors mention it, as what 
was much in use and delight among the kings of those Eastern 
countries. Strabo, describing Jericho, says ; “ est palmetum^ 
cut immixtcB sunt etimn alitv stirpes Hortenses^ locus ferax^ pal- 
mis ahandanSy spatlo stadiorum centum^ totus irriyuuSy ihi est regi 
et htdsarni paradisus/'' He mentions another place to bo ^^prope 
lihanum et 2*(iradisvm.^' And Alexander is writtcJi to have 
seen C^ynis’ tomb in paradise, being a tower not very great, and 
covered with a shade of trees about it. So that a paradise 
among them seems to have been a large space of ground, 
adorned and beautiOed with all sorts of trees, both of fruits 
and of forest, either found there before it w.is inclosed, or 
jjlanted thereafter; either cultivated like gardens, for shades 
and for walks, with fountains or streams, and all sorts of plants 
usual ill the climate, and pleasant to the eye, the smell, ci the 
taste ; or else employed like our parks, for inclosuro and har- 
bor of all sorts of wild beasts, as well as for the pleasure of 
riding and walking; and so tliey were of more or less extent, 
and of different entertainment, according to the several humors 
of the princes that ordered and inclosed them. 

Semiraniis is the first we are told of in story, that brought 
them in use through her empire, and was so fond of them as to 
make one wherever she built, and in all, or most of the prov- 
inces she subdued, which are said to have been from Babylon 
as far as India. The Assyrian kings continued this custom and 
care, or rather this pleasure, till one of them brought in the 
use of smaller and more regular gardens ; for having married 
a wife he was fond of, out of one of the provinces, where such 
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paradises or gardens were much in use, and the country lad} 
not well bearing tlie air or inclosure of the palace in Babylon, 
to which the Assyrian kings used to confine tliemselves, he 
nuide her gardens not only within the palaces, but upon ter- 
races raised -willi earth, over the arched roofs, and even upon 
the top of the highest tower, planted tlieni witli all sorts of 
fruit trees, us well as other phiiits and llowei>, the most pleiis- 
iint of tliat country , and Iliereby made at least the most airy 
gardens, as well as the most eostly that liave e\er been heard 
of in the world. 'Fliis lady may i)rol)ably have becMi a native 
of the provinces of ('’lia.simer or Damascus, whieh luivc in all 
times been the haijpiest ivgioiis for fruits of all the tf*asl, by the 
excellence of soil, the p(»sition of mountains, the lre<jueiu*y of 
streams, ratlier than the advantages of elimate. And it is 
great jiity we do not }et see the history of C^Jiasimer, whi( h 
Monsieur Jleniier assured me lie had Iran dated out of Persian, 
.01(1 intended to pnl‘lj.sli, and (»f which he has given such a 
taste, ill liis excellent luenioirs of the Mogul's cornin. 

Tin* next gardens w'c r<*ad of are those of Solomon, planted 
v.illi 11 sorts of Iruit tr(‘('s, and watered w’itJi fountains; and 
though we have no more jiartieiilar description of them, yet we 
nmy find they were the places where he passed the times of his 
hd-ure and delight, where the houses as wxdl as grounds wen* 
.aloviied with all that could he ol jdeasing and elegant, and 
were the retreats and (‘iitertaimnents of those among his wives 
that lie loved the he.st : and it is not ini2>rol>ahle that the jiara- 
dises mentioned by Strabo were jdanted by this great and 
w'lsest king. But the idea of the garden must l)e very great, 
if it answer at all lo that of the gardener, who must have (‘ni- 
jiloyed a great deal of Ids cave and of his study, as well as of 
liis leisure and thought, in these entertainments, since he writ 
of all jdants, from the cedar to tlie shriih. 

Wliat the gardens of the llesperides were, we have little or 
no iiecount, further than the mention of them, and thereby the 
testimony of their having l)een in use and request in siicli re- 
moteness of 2)hice and antic^uity of time. 

The garden of Alcinous, described by Homer, seems wholly 
poetical, and made at the pleasun* of the painter, like the rest 
of the romantic palace in that little barren island of Phseacia or 
Corfu. Yet, as all the pieces of this transcendent genius are 
composed with excellent knowledge, as well as fancy, so they 
seldom fail of instruction as well as delight, to all that read 
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liim. The seal of (liis p^arden, joining to the gates of the pal- 
ace, the compass of the inclosure being four acres, the tall trees 
of slinde, as well iis tliose of fruit, the two fountains, the one 
for the use of the garden, and the other of the palace, the con- 
tinual succession of fruits throughout the whole year are, for 
aught I know, the best rules or provisions that can go towards 
fomposing the best gardens ; nor is it unlikely that Homer 
may have drawn this picture after the life of some he had seen 
in Ionia, tlie country and usual abode of this divine poet, and, 
indeed, the region of the most refined pleasure and luxury, as 
well as invention and wit : for the humor and custom of gar- 
dens may liave descended earlier into the Lower Asia, from 
Damascus, Assyria, and other parts of the eastern empires, 
though they seem to have made late entrance and smaller iin- 
]»rovemeut in those of Greece and Rome; at least in no pro- 
j)ortion to their other inventions or refinements of jdcasiire and 
luxury. 

The long and flourishing peace of the two first einj)ires gave 
earlier rise and growth to learning and civility, and fill the con- 
sequences of them, in magnificence and elegance of building 
and gardening, whereas Greece and Rome were almost perpetu- 
ally engaged in quarrels and wars either Jibroad or at home, 
and HO were busy in actions that were done under the sun, 
rather than those under tlie shade. Those were the entertain- 
ments of the softer nations that fell under tho virtue and 
prowess I'f the two last empires, which from those conquests 
hrought home mighty increases both of riches and luxury, and 
so 2 )erhaps lost more than they got by the spoils of the east. . . . 

Wlioever begins a garden ought, in the first place and 
above all, to consider the soil, upon which the taste not only 
of liis fruits, but his legumes, and even herbs and salads, s Jl 
wholly depend ; and the default of soil is without remedy; for, 
j’lthongh all borders of fruit may be made with what earth you 
l)lcase (if \ou will be at the charge), yet it must be renewed in 
two or three years, or it runs into the nature of the ground 
where it is brought. 01<l trees spread their roots farther than 
anybody's ( are extends, or the forms of the garden will allow ; 
and, after all, where the soil about you is ill, the air is too 
in a degree, and has influence upon the taste of fruit. What 
lloraec says of the i)roductions of kitchen gardens, under the 
name of caulis^ is true of all the best sorts of fruits, and miiy 
determine the choice of soil for all gardens ; — 
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(^aulc sulmrhauo, (juf stca's cret'it lit az/m, 

J)uh\or; iriuijr(t\^ hihil eiU elufins horli 

Plants fiom <lry fields those of the town excel ; 

Nothing more tasteless is than watered grounds. 

Any man had better throw away his care and his money 
upon anything^ else, than upon a garden in wet nr moist grouiul. 
Peaches and grapes Avill have no taste but upon a sand or 
gravel; but tlie richer tlu‘se are, the better; and neither 
salads, pease, or beans, liave at all the tasti* upon a eU} or rich 
earth as they have upon either ot the othej*s, though the size 
and color of fruits and plants may, perliaps, be nu)n‘ upon the 
worse soils. 

Next to your choice of soil, is to suit your jdaiits to your 
ground, since of this every one is not master : though perhaps 
Varro’s judgment, upon this ea.se, is tlie wis(‘st and the best; 
ior to one tliat asked liiiii, what ho should do if Ins fatlier or 
ancestors had left liiin a seat in an ill air, or upon an ill soil, he 
answered; ‘"Why, s(‘ll it, and buy another in good." “Put 
wliiil if I cannot get half the worth?" “Why, then take a 
quarter; but liowevei sell it for anything rather than live 
upon It." 

Of all sorts of .soil, the liost is that upon a sandy gravel, (»r 
a ro-iiiiy sand ; whoever lies upon either of these may run 
lioldly into all tho best sort of peaches and grapes, how shallow 
soever llie turf be uj)ou them ; and whatever other tree will 
thrive in those soils, the fruits sliall be of a much finer taste 
than any f)lher ; a richer soil will do well enough for apri(‘ots, 
]>lunt.s poars, or tigs ; but still tin* more of the sand in your 
earth tlie Ijetter, and the wor.se the more of tlie elay, Avhich is 
projier for oaks and no other tree that 1 know of. 

Fruits should be suited to tlie eliniale among us, as well as 
tlie soil ; for there are degree.s of one and the other in Eng- 
land, where it is to little jmrpose to plant any of the best fruits, 
as peaebes or grapes, hardly I doubt beyond Northamptonshire, 
at tlie farthest northwards ; and J thought it very prudent in 
a gentleman of my friends in StalTordshire, who is a great lover 
of his garden, to pretend no higher, tliough his soil be good 
enough, than to the perfection of plums ; and in tlieso (by 
bestowing south walls upon them) he has very well succeeded, 
which he could never have done in attempts upon peaches and 
grapes ; and a good plum is certainly better than an ill peach. 
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When I w'ls at Cosevelt, with that bishop of Munster that 
made so much nciae in his time, I observed no other trees but 
clierries in a great garden he liad made. He told me the 
reason was because ho found no otht*r fruit would ripen well in 
that climate, or upon that soil ; and therefore, instead of being 
curious in others, he had only iHion so in the sorts of that, 
whereof he had so many, as never to be without them from 
May to the end of September. 

As to the size of a garden, which will, perhaps, in time, 
grow extravagant among us, I think from four or five to seven 
or eight acres is as much as any gentleman need design, and 
will furnish as much of all that is expected from it, as any 
nob .email will have occasion to use in his family. 

In every garden four things are necessary to be provided 
for : flowers, fruit, shade, and water ; and whoever lays out a 
garden, without all these, must not pretend in it any perfection ; 
it ought to lio to the best X)iirts of the house, or to those of the 
master’s'commoncst use, so as to be but like one of the rooms out 
of which you steji into another. The part of your garden next 
your house (besides the walks that go round it) should be a 
parterre for flov rs, or grass plots bordered with flowers ; or if, 
according to the newest mode, it be cast all into grass plots and 
gravel walks, the dryness of these should be relieved with foun- 
tains, and the plainness of those with statues; otherwise, if 
large, they have an ill effect upon the eye. However, the j^art 
next the house should be open, and no other fruit but upon Iho 
walls. If this take up one half of the garden, the other should 
be fruit trees, unless some grove for shade lie in the middle. If 
it take up a third jiart only, then the next third may be aif 
trees, and the last standard fruit ; or else the second part f i uit 
trees, and the third all sorts of wintergreens, which provide for 
all seasons of the year. . , . 

The best figure of a garden is either a square or an oblong, 
and either upon a flat or a descent ; they have all their beauties, 
but the best I esteem an oblong upon a descent. The beauty, 
the air, the view, make amends for the expense, which is very 
great in finishing and supporting the terrace walks, in leveling 
the parterres, and in the stone stairs that are necessary from one 
to the other. 

The perfectest figure of a garden I ever saw, either at home 
or abroad, was that of Moor Park in Hertfordshire, when 1 knew 
it about thirty years ago. It was made by the Countess of Bed- 
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ford, esteemed among the greatest wits of her time, and cele- 
brated by Doctor Donne, and with very great care, excellent 
contrivance, and mucli cost ; but greater sums may bo thrown 
away without effect or honor, if there want sense in proportion 
to money, or if nature be not followed, which I take to bo th^' 
great rule in this, and perhaps in everything else, as far as the 
conduct not only of our lives, but our govci nments. And 
wdiether the greatest of mortal men should attempt the forcing 
of nature, may best lx» judged by observing how seldom God 
Almighty docs it himself, by so few true ami uiulisputcd mira- 
cles as we see or hear of in the world. For my own part, I 
know not three wiser precept.-, for the condo., t either of princes 
or private man, than 

iServarc modiini, tineiiifpie tueri, 

Natiiramque socpii. 

What I liave said of gardening is ])erhaps enough for any 
gentleman to know, so as to make no great faults, nor to be 
.a'lch imposed upon in tlu‘ designs of that kind, \\hich I think 
< uglit to ))e ,q»pljuuled end encouraged in Jill r*onntrie.s ; that 
and building lieiiig a .sort of creation, that raise beautiful fabrics 
and figures out of iioUiing, that make tlm convenience and 
]deasure of all jirivate liabitations, that employ many hai ds and 
circulate much money among the poorer sort and artisans, tlmt 
are a public ser\ife to one’s country, by the example as well 
as effect, which adorn the Ncene, improve the earth, and even 
the air itself in some dcgiee. The rest that belongs to this siih- 
jeet must be a gardoner’s part ; upon wliose skill, diligence, ami 
care the beauty of the grounds and excellence of the fruil.s will 
much depend. Though if the soil and sorts bo well ehoscii, well 
suited, and disposed to tlic walls, the ignorance or carelessness 
of the servants can hardly leave the master disappointed. . . . 

I may perhaps be allowed to know something of this trade, 
since I have so long allowed myself to bo good for nothing 
else, which few men will do, or enjoy their gardens, without 
often looking abroad to see how other matters play, Avhat 
motions in the state, and what invitations they may hope for 
into other scenes. 

For my own part, as the country life, and this part of it 
more particularly, were the inclination of my youth itself, so 
they are the pleasure of my age; and I can truly say that, 
among many great employments that have fallen to my share, 
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I have never asked or sought for any one of them, but often 
endeavored to escape from them, into the ease and freedom of 
a private scene, where a man may go his own way and his own 
pace ill tiic common paths or circles of life. 

Hut, above all, the learned read, and ask 
Hy what means you may gently pass your age. 

What lessons care, what makes thee thine own friend. 

What truly calms the mind ; honor, or wealth. 

Or else a private 2mth of stealing life. 

These are questions that a man ought at least to ask him- 
self, whether he asks others or no, and to choose liis course of 
life rather by his own humor and temper than by common acci- 
dt^iits or advice of frieiid.s ; at least, if the Spanish proverb be 
true, that a fool knows more hi Ills own house than a wise man 
ill another’s. 

The measure of choosing well is, whether a niaii likes what 
ho has chosen; wliieli, 1 thank God, has befallen me; and 
though, among the follies of my life, building and planting 
liave not been the least, and have cost me more than I have 
the coididence to own, yet they have been fully recompensed 
by the sAveetness and satisfaction of this retreat, where, since 
my resolution taken of never entering again into any public 
employments, I have passed five years without ever going once 
to town, though 1 am almost in sight of it, and have a house 
there always ready to receive me. Nor lias this been any sort 
of affectation, as some have thought it, but a mere want of 
desire or humor to make so small a remove ; for when 1 am 
ill this c(»rner, 1 can truly say, witli Horace : — 

j^Fe when the cold Digentian stream revives, 

What does ray friend believe I think or ask ? 

Let ran yet less possess, so 1 may live, 

What e’er of life remains, unto myself. 

^lay I have books enough, and one year’s store. 

Not to depend upon each doubtful hour; 

This is enough of mighty Jove to pray, 

AVho, as he jilcases, gives and takes away. 

That which makes the cares of gardening more necessary, 
or at least more excusable, is, that all men eat fruit that can 
get it ; so as the choice is only whether one will eat good or 
ill ; and between these the difference is not greater in point of 
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taste and delicacy than it is of health: for the first I will oJily say 
that whoever has used to eat good will do very great penance 
when he comes to ill ; and for the otlier 1 think nothing is more 
evident than as ill or unripe fruit is extremely unwholesome, 
and causes so many untimely deatlis, or so much sickness about 
autumn, in all great cities where it is greedily sold as well as 
eaten ; so no part of diet, in any season, is so healthful, so 
natural, and so agrccalfie to the stomach, as good and well- 
ripened fruits ; for this I make the measure of their being 
good ; and, let the kinds be what they will, if they will not 
ripen perfectly in our climate, they are better never planted, 
or never eaten. I can say it for myself at least, and all my 
friends, that the season of summer fruits is ever the season of 
health with us, which I reckon from the beginning of Juno to 
the end of September ; and for all sicknesses of tlie stom.ich 
(from which most others arc judged to proceed), I do not think 
any that are, like me, the most subject to them, shall com- 
plain whenever they (jat tliirty or forty cherries before meals, 
or the like proportion of strawberries, white figs, soft pciaches, 
or grapes perfectly ripe. But these after Michaelmas I do not 
think wholesome with us, unless attended by some fit of hot 
and dry weather, more than is usual after that season ; when 
the frosts or the rain hath taken them, they grow dangerous, 
and nothing but. the autumn and winter pears are to be reck- 
oned in season, besides apples, which, with cherries, are of all 
others the most innocent food, and perhaps the best physic. 
Now whoever will be sure to eat good fruit must do it out of 
a garden of his ovrii ; for, besides the choice so necessary in the 
sorts, the soil, and so many other circumstances that go to com- 
pose a good garden, or produce good fruits, there is something 
very nice in gathering them, and choosing the best, even from 
the same tree. The ^st sorts of all among us, which I esteem 
the white figs and the soft peaches, will not carry without 
suffering. The best fruit that is bought has no more of the 
master’s care than how to raise the greatest gains ; his busi- 
ness is to have as much fruit as he can upon a few trees ; 
whereas the way to have it excellent is to have but little upon 
many trees. So that for all things out of a garden, either of 
salads or fruits, a poor man will eat better, that has one of his 
own, than a rich man that has none. And this is all I think 
of necessary and useful to be known upon this subject. 
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ON THE PROSPECT OF PLANTING ARTS AND 
LEARNING IN AMERICA. 

By GEORGE BERKELEY. 

[Gkorob Bbakelet, Irish divine and philosopher, was bom at Eilcrin, Ire* 
land, March 12, 1685. He received the degrees of B.A. and M.A. from Trinity 
College, and early began to take an absorbing interest in the new philosophy and 
bciciice of the time. Coming to England, he made the acquaintance of many 
literary celebrities, and in 1724 was appointed to the rich deanery of Derry. 
In 1725 ho made known his scheme for the conversion of the American Indians 
and the establishment of a college in the Bermudas. The design was so favora- 
bly received, and he obtained so many i)romiscs of aid, that he resigned his 
living and embarked with his wife, in onlor that he might purchase land for the 
new college. But after waiting several yeais at Newport, R.I., for the prom- 
ised help, he returned to England, and was made bishop of Cloyno (1734). He 
removed to Oxford upon resigning his bishopric, and died there January 14, 
1753. Ills principal publications are; “An Essay toward a New Theory of 
Vision ” (1709) and “ Treatise concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge ” 
(1710).] 

Tu£ Muse, disgusted at an age and oliuio 
Barren of every glorious tlicme, 

In distant lands now waits a better time, 

J^roduoiiig sul)jects worthy fame ; 

In happy climes, whore from the genial sun 
And virgin earth such, scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 

And fancied beauties by the true ; 

In hap])y clinics the seat of iniioccnee, 

Where nature guides and virtue rules, 

Where men shall not imjiose, for truth and sense, 

The iiedantry of courts and schools. 

There shall be sung another golden ago, 

The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great uprising epic rage, 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 

Such as she bred when fresh and young, 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay. 

By future poets shall lie sung. 

W(‘stw{ird the course of empire takes its way; 

The first four acts already past, 

The fifth shall close the drama with the dayj 
Timers noblest offspring is the last. 
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THE DICCADENCE OP SPAIN. 

B\ THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 

CFroni the essay on ‘‘The War of the Succession in Spain.*') 

[Thomas Bauingtox MAc'AT'Lir: An English histoii.in ninl essayist; horn 
October 26, 1800; son of a n<Mcd philauthropisl and a Quaker lady; at 
London, December 28, 18.V.). Ho was educated at Trinity C\)llegc, Cambridge, 
and called to the bar, but took to wiiting for the ])ori()di als and to politics; 
became famous fur hihtoiic.il essays, Mas a Mann advoente ol Tarliamentary 
Keform, and was elected to I'ailiamcnt in 1830. In 1834 lie was made a member 
of the Supreme Legislative Council for India, residing thiTo till 1838, and making 
the working dratt of the present Indian Penal t'ude lie \\a.s St cretary at War 
in 1839. The lirat two volumt s of hi-. “ History of England" were published in 
Decemher, 1848. Ilis fame rests even more on his historical essays, his unsur- 
passtd sp.icch 0 h, and his ‘‘Ln>B of Ancient Koine."] 

WiioKYEi: wislic. to 1)1* ucijiisiiiitetl witli ilic morbitl 
anatomy of govcriimont.s, whoever wishes to know how great 
Slates may bo made f(‘cble and wtcIcIioJ, sliould study the history 
of Sjuiin. The ciii|)iro of Pliilip tlio Secoii'i^ >vas imdoubtoilJy one 
ol tlio most powerful and splendid that ever existed in the world. 
In Enrojic, he ruled Spain, 1‘urlugal, the Netherlands on botli 
ai'los of the llliinf', Franehc-Comte, RouBsillou, the Milanese, 
aiid tlie Two Sicilies. Tuscany, Jhirma, and the olhor smaU 
.states of Italy w^ere as completely dcpondeiit on him as the 
Nizam and the Rajah of Borar now arc on thi* East India Ourn- 
pany. In Asia, the King of Spain was imustoi of ilio PJiilip- 
7)inos Jind of all those rich settlements which the Puriugucs.' 
had made on the coast of Mah'ibar and Coromaudol, in tlio 
Peninsula of Malacca, and in the S])icc Islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. In America lii.s dominions extended on eaidi side 
of the equator into the temperate zone. There is reason to 
believe that his annual revenue amounted, in the season of his 
greatest power, to a sum near ten times as large as that which 
England yielded to Elizabeth. He had a standing army of fifty 
thousand excellent troops, at a time v/hen England had not a 
single battalion in constant pay. His ordinary naval force 
consisted of a Jiiindred and forty galloy.s. He held, what no 
other prince in modern times lias held, the dominion both of 
the land and of tlio sea. During the greater part of liis reign, 
he was supreme on both elements. Ilis soldiers marched up to 
the capital of France ; his ships menaced the shores of England. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that, during several years, his 
power over Pluropo was greater than even that of Napoleon. 
The influence of the French conqueror never extended beyond 
low-water mark. The narrowest strait was to his power what 
it was of old believed that a running stream was to the sorcer- 
ies of a witch. Wliile his army entered every metropolis from 
IMoscow to Lisbon, the English fleets blockaded every port 
from Dantzic to Trieste. Sicily, Sardinia, Majorca, Guernsey, 
enjoyed security through the whole course of a war which en- 
dangered every throne on the Continent. The victorious and 
imperial nation wliich had filled its museums with the spoils 
of Antwerp, of Florence, and of Rome was suffering pain- 
fully from the want luxuries which use had made neces- 
saries. While i)illars find arches were rising to commemorate 
the Frencli conquests, the conquerors were trying to manu- 
facture coffee out of succory and sugar out of beet root. The 
influence of Philij) on the continent was as great as that of Na- 
poleon. The Emperor of Germany was his kinsman. France, 
torn by religious dissensions, was never a formidable opponent, 
and was sometimes a dejiendent ally. At the same time, Spain 
hail what Napoleon desired in vain, ships, colonies, and com- 
merce. She long monopolized the trade of America and of the 
Indian Ocean. All the gold of the West, and all the spices of 
the East, were received and distributed by her. During many 
A cars of war, her commerce was interrupted only by the preda- 
toiy enterprises of a fcAV roving privateers. Even after the 
defeat of the Armada, English statesmen continued to lo(dv 
with great dread on the maritime power of Philip. “The 
King of Spain,” said the Lord Keeper to the two Houses in 
1593, “since he hath usurped ui)on the kingdom of Portu.^cJ, 
hath thereby grown mighty, by gaining the East Indies : so as, 
how great soever he was before, he is now thereby manifestly 
more great: ... He keepeth a navy armed to impeach all 
trade of merchandise from England to Gascoigne and Guienne, 
Avhich he attempted to do this last vintage ; so as he is now 
become as a frontier enemy to all the west of England, as well 
ns all the south parts, as Sussex, Hampshire, and the Isle of 
Wight. Yea, by moans of his interest in St. Maloes, a port 
full of shipping for the war, he is a dangerous neighbor to the 
Queen’s isles of Jersey and Guernsey, ancient possessions of this 
crown, and never conquered in the greatest wars with France.” 

The ascendency which Spain then had in Europe was, in 
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one sense, well doscrved. It was an ascendency wliicli had 
been gained by unquestioned superiority in all the arts of 
policy and of war. In the sixteenth century, Italy was not 
more decidedly the land of the line arts, Germany was not 
more decidedly the land of bold theological speculation, tliau 
Spain was the land of statesmen and of soldiers. The char- 
acter which Virgil has ascrilK*d to his countrymen might have 
been claimed by the grave and haughty chiefs who surrounded 
the throne of Ferdinand the Catholic and of his iiiunodiate suc- 
cessors. That majestic art, regere iinpcrio populos,” was not 
better understood by the lloinans in the proudest days of their 
republic, than by Gonsalvt) and Ximcncs, Cortes aiul Alva. 
The skill of the Sj)anish diplomatists way j onowned throughout 
Europe. In England the n.imc of (iondomar is still rcineni- 
l)ered. '’J’'hc sovereign nation was unrivaled l>otl> iu regiihu 
and irregular warfare. 'IMie impi^tiious chivali*> ot cVance, the 
serried phalanx of Switzerland, were alike tv>und v anting Avhen 
lirought face to face with the Spanish iufantr>. In the wars 
t r the New World, where something diffe^ieul lumi ordinary 
sli.itegy wiis required in the general and ..omething ditferent 
!rom ordinary discipline in the soldier, Avherc it was every day 
ji(‘ccssary to meet by some new cxt)edient the varying tactics 
of a barbarous enemy, the Spanish adventurers, sprung from 
the eoiiimon jMJoplc, displayed a fertility of rt'.source, and a 
laleiil for negotiation and command, to which historv scarcely 
alTords a paralh‘1. 

The (‘astilian of those times wais to the Italian what the 
Homan, in the day^ of the greatness of Homo, was to the Greek. 
The conqueror had loss ingenuity, less taste, less delicacy of 
perception, than the conquered ; hut far more pride, lirmness, 
and courage, a more solemn demeanor, a stronger sense of 
honor. 'Jlie subject liad more snhtlot}^ in speculation, the ruler 
more energy in action. The vices of the former were those of 
a coward ; the \ices of the latter were those of a tyrant. It 
may be added that the Sjianiard, like the Homan, did not dis- 
dain to study the arts and the language of those whom he oji- 
pressed. A revolution took place in tlie literature of S]3aiii, 
not unlike that revolution which, as Horace tells us, took place 
in the poetry of Latium : “ Oapta fcruni victorem cepit.” The 
slave took prisoner the enslaver. T'he old Castilian ballads 
gave place to sonnets in the style of Petrarch, and to heroii*. 
X)oems in the stanza of Ariosto, as the national songs of Rome 
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were driven out by imitations of Theocritus, and translations 
from Menander. 

In no modern society, not even in England during the reign 
of Elizabeth, has there been so great a number of men eminent 
at once in literature and in the pursuits of active life, as Spain 
produced during tlie sixteenth century. Almost every distin- 
guished writer was also distinguished as a soldier or a politi- 
1‘ian. Boscan bore arms with high reputation. Garcilaso de 
Vega, the author of the sweetest and most graceful pastoral 
j)Oum of modern times, after a short but splendid military 
career, fell sword in hand at the head of a storming party. 
Alonzo de Ercilla bore a conspicuous part in that war of Arauco, 
which he afterwards celebrated in one of the best heroic poems 
that Spain has produced. Hurtado do Mendoza, whose poems 
have been compared to those of Horace, and whose charming 
little novel is evidently the model of “Gil Bias,” has been 
handed down to us by history as one of the sternest of those 
iron proconsuls who were employed by the House of Austria to 
crush the lingering public spirit of Italy. Lopo sailed in the 
Armada ; Cervantes was wounded at Lei)anto. 

It is curious to consider with how much awe our ancestors 
in those times rcg«ardod a Spaniard. He was, in their appre- 
hension, a kind of demon, horribly malevolent, but witlial 
most sagacious and powerful. “ They be verye wyse and poli- 
tickc,” says an honest Englishman, in a memorial addressed to 
Mary, “and can, tliorowe tlicr wysdome, reform and brydell 
theyr owne natures for a tyme, and applye their conditions to 
the maners of those men with whom they meddell gladlye by 
friendshippe ; whose mischievous maners a man shall nr v er 
knowe untyll he come under tJier subjection : but then shall he 
j)arfectlye parceyve and fele them : which thynge I praye God 
England never do : for in dissimulations untyll they have ther 
purposes, and afterwards in o])pression and tyrannye, when 
they can obtayne them, tlioy do exceed all other nations upon 
the carthc.” This is just such language as Arminius would 
have used about the Homans, or as an Indian statesman of our 
times might use about tlio English. It is the language of a 
man burning with liatred, but cowed by those whom he hates; 
and iDainfully sensible of their superiority, not only in power, 
but in intelligence. 

But how art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning ! How art thou cut down to the ground, that didst 
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woalcen the nations ! If we overleap a hundred years, and 
look at Spain towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
what a change do wc find I The contrast is as great as that 
which the Home of Gallienus and llonorius presents to the 
Homo of Marius and Cmsar. Foreign conquest had begun to 
eat iiuo every part of that gigantic monarchy on which the sun 
never hu* 1. Holland was gone, and Portugal, and Artois, and 
Roussilloin and Franclu‘-t''ointe. In the East, ilie empire 
founded by the Dutch far surpassed in wealtii and splendor 
that which their old tyrants still retained. In tlie West, Eng- 
land had seized, and still held, sottleinenis in the midst of the 
Mexican sea. 

The mere loss of terrilorv was, however, of little moment. 
The reluctant obedience ol distant provinces generally eo.sts 
more tlian it is worth. Empires Avhich branch widely are 
^^dteu more flourishing for a little timel,\ priinbig. Adrian 
acted judiciously when he abandoned the (soiujuesrs of Trajan ; 
and England was never so rich, so great, so formid iblc to 
lorcigu prinees, so absolutely misti'ess of the sea, as since tlio 
of lier American colonics. Tlie Spanish eiiq)ire was still, 
m outward appearance, great and magnificent. The European 
dominions subject to llie last feeble Prince of the House of 
Austria were far more extensive than those of Lewis the Four- 
teenth. The American dependencies of the Castilian crown 
still extended far to the North of Cancer and far to tlic South 
of Capricorn. But within this immense body there was an in- 
curable decay, an utter want of tone, an utter prostration of 
strength. An ingenious and diligent population, eminently 
skilled in arts and manufactures, had been driven into exile 
by stupid and remorseless bigots. The glory of the Spanish 
])encil had departed with Velasquez and Murillo. The splendid 
age of Spanish literature had closed with Solis and Calderon. 
l3uring the seventeenth century many states liad formed great 
military establishments. But the Spanish army, so formidable 
under the command of Alva and Farnese, had dwindled away 
to a few thousand men, ill paid and ill disciplined. England, 
Holland, and France had great navies. But the Spanish navy 
was scarcely equal to the tenth part of that mighty force 
which, in the time of Philip the Second, had been the terror 
of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. The arsenals were de- 
serted. The magazines were unprovided. The frontier for- 
tresses were ungarrisoned. The police was utterly inefficient 
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for tlic protection of the people. Murders were committed in 
the face of day with perfect impunity. Bravoes and discarded 
serving men, with swords at their sides, swaggered every day 
through the most public streets and squares of the capital, dis- 
turbing the public peace, and setting at dehance the minis- 
ters of justice. The finances were in frightful disorder. The 
})eople i^iid much. The government received little. The 
American viceroys and the farmers of the revenue became 
I’ich, while the merchants broke, wliile the peasantry starved, 
while the body servants of the sovereign remjiined unpaid, 
while the soldiers of the royal guard repaired daily to the 
doors of convents and battled there with the crowd of beggars 
for a porringer of broth and a morsel of bread. Every remedy 
which was tried aggravated the disease. The currency was 
altered; and this frantic measure produced its never-failing 
effects. It destroyed all credit, and increased the misery 
which it was intended to relieve. The American gold, to use 
the words of Ortiz, was to the necessities of the state but as a 
drop of water to the lips of a man raging with thirst. Heaps 
of unoj^tnied dispatches accujnulaled in the offices, while the 
INIinisters were concerting with bedchamber women ami Jesuits 
the means of tripping up each other. Every foreign power 
cjould i»l under and insult with impunity the heir of Charles 
the Fifth. Into such a state had the mighty kingdom of 
Spain fallen, while one of its smallest dependencies, a country 
not so large as the j)rovince of I'lstrcmadura or Andalusia, situ- 
ated under an inelenient sky, and preserved only by artificial 
means from the inroads of the ocean, had become a power of 
llie first class, and treated on terms of equality with tlio C(>uj:ts 
of London and Versailles. 




ESMOND’S FBIENDS AND FOES.‘ 

By W. M. TIIACKERAV. 

[WiLLiAU Makupeaci: Thacker \y, English novelist and humorist, was 
born in Calcutta, India, July 10, 1811, and died December 24, 1803. Ho 
studied for an artist, but could not learn to draw, and after some years of 
struggle began to make a name in Fraser's Magazine by “ The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond,” “The Yellowplush Papers,” etc. There followed “The Paris 
Skrtfh Book”; “The Book of Snobs,” “Ballads of Policeman X,” Prize 
Novelists,” etc., from Punch j and “The Rose and the Bing.” “ Vanity Fair,” 
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‘‘ rendoiiiiis,” “ Ileni^ Esmond,” and “Tho Nowcoincs,” Ids four prrat ma.s{(>r- 
pieces, all came in the six yearn 1848-1854. His lectures on ” £nf?lish Humor- 
ists ** and ‘‘The Four Georses” followed; tlu*n “The Virginians” (sequel to 
“Esmond”), “Lovel the Widower,” “riiillp,” and the unlinislicd “Denis 
Duval,’* contributed to the ConihiH Magazine^ which he edited 1860-1602, and 
which contained ah>x> “The llouiidabout Papci'h.”] 


The 21) rn December. 


[Harry Esmond, the real heir 1o tlu* title and lands of the Visponiit Castlewood, 
but supposed to be illeijitimate, has been brought up b> Lord and l.ady 
Castlewood. My Lord has b«‘en slain by the wicked Lord Mohun in a duel. 
I.ady Castlewood suspects herself of a passion for Hany, and refuses to see 
him. After taking part in the Vigo Bay Expedition, Harry loMirns to Lon- 
don and iiiccls Lady Castlewood in the (’athednil at Winchester, Harry 
himself being the narrator. 'I'he style (with obvious differences) is modeled 
on that of the .ago of Queen Anne.] 

TnKiiE AVJis scarce n Murc of porsons in tJic (’nth ‘flral beside 
the Dean and some of liis /jler^y, and the r)«orisler;, youn^ .^lul 
old, that performed, llic beautiful oveuiii^ praytM*. Ihit ]\lr. 
Inslu*]' was one of tlio oiliciants, and read fro^;. llio oaglo in tin 
uuilioritativc voice, and a ^'■rcat black periwip; : tind in the stalls, 
Htill in her black widow's hood, sat Ksinoiurs dear mistress, her 
.son by licr bide, very much grown, and indeed a noble-looking 
outh, with his mother's cyc-s, and his father's curling brown 
bail’, that fell ovci his point d** Venise — a pretty picture such 
as Vandyke might have painted. Monsieur Rigaud's portrait 
of my Lord ^'iscount, done at Paris afterwards, gi'i’os but a 
b'rcnch version of liis manly, frank, English face. When lie 
hK)kcd up there were two sapphire beiims out of his eyes such 
as no painter's iialetle has the color to match, I think. On this 
day there was not much chance of seeing that particular lieauty 
of my young Lord’s countenance ; for the truth is, ho kept his 
eyes shut for the most part, and, the anthem being rather long, 
was asleep. 

But the music ceasing, my l^ord woke up, looking about him, 
and his eyes lighting oii Mr. P^smond, who was sitting opposite 
him, gazing with no small tendernc8.s and melancholy upon two 
jiersons who had so much of his heart for so many years, Lord 
Castlewood, with a start, pulled at his mother’s sleeve (her 
face had scarce been lifted from her book) and said, “ Look, 
mother ! ” so loud that Esmond could hear on the other side of 
the cliurch, and the old Dean on his throned stall. Lady Castle- 
wood looked for an instant as her son bade her, and held up a 
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warning finger to Frank ; Esmond felt liis whole face flush, and 
Ills heart throbbing, as that dear lady beheld him once more. 
The rest of the prayers were speedily over ; Mr. Esmond did 
not liear them ; nor did his mistress, very likely, whose hood 
went more closely over her face, and who never lifted her head 
again until the service was over, the blessing given, and Mr. 
Dean, and his ])roces8ion of ecclesiastics, out of the inner chapel. 

Young Oastlewood came clambering over the stalls before 
the clergy were fairly gone, and running up to Esmond, eagerly 
embraced liim. “ My dear, dearest old Harry ! ” ho said, “ are 
you come back ? Have you been to the wars? You’ll take me 
with you when you go again ? Why didn’t you write to us ? 
(''ome to mother ! ” 

Mr. Esmond could liardly say more than a “ God bless you, 
my boy 1 ” for his heart was very full and grateful at all this 
tenderness oii the lad’s i)art: and he was as mucli moved at 
seeing Frank as he was fearful about that other interview which 
was now to take place : for he knew not if the widow would 
reject him as she had done so cruelly a year ago. 

“It was kind of you to come back to us, Henry,” Lady 
l^^siuond said. “I thought you might come.” 

“Wo read of the fleet coming to Portsmouth. Why did 
you not come from Portsmouth?” Frank asked, or my Lord 
Viscount, as he now must be called. 

Esmond liad thought of that too. He would liavc given 
one of his eyes so that ho might see liis dear friends again once 
more ; but believing that his mistress had forbidden him her 
house, he had obeyed lier, and remained at a distance. 

“ You had but to ask, and you knew I would be here,” he 
said. 

She gave him her hand, licr little fair liand ; there was only 
her marriage ring on it. Tlio quarrel was all over. The year 
of grief and estrangement was passed. They never had been 
separated. His misti’ess liad never been out of his mind all 
that time. No, not once. No, not in the prison; nor in the 
eamp ; nor on shore before the enemy ; nor at sea under the 
stars of solemn midnight ; nor as lie watched tlie glorious ris- 
ing of the dawn : not even at the table, where ho sat carousing 
with friends, or at tlie theater yonder, where he tried to fancy 
that other eyes were brighter than hers. Brighter eyes there 
might be, and faces more beautiful, but none so dear — no voice 
so sweet as that of his beloved mistress, who had been sister. 
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mother, goddess, to him during his youth — goddess now no 
more, for he knew of her weaknosses ; and by thought, by suf- 
fering, and that experience it brings, was older now than she ; 
but more fondly cherished as woman perhaps than ever she had 
been adored as divinity. What is it ? Where lies it ? the ' 
secret which makes one little hand the dearest of all ? Who- 
ever can unriddle that mystery ? Here she was, her son l)y his 
side, his dear boy. Here she was, weeping and happy. She 
took his hand in both hers ; he felt her tears. It was a rapture 
of reconciliation. 

“Here comes Squaretoes,'’ say a Frank. “ Here’s Tusher.” 

Tusher, indeed, now appeared, creaking on his great heels. 
IVlr. Tom had divested liimself of his alb or surplice, and came 
forward habited in his cassock and great black periwig. How 
liad Esmond ever been for a moment jealous of this fellow ? 

“ Give ns thy hand, Tom Tusher,” he said. The Chaplain 
made liim a very low and stately bow. “ I am charmed to see 
Caidain Esmond,” says lie, “My Lord and I have read the 
Reddtu ineolumeni and applied it, T am sure, to you. 

You come back with Gaditanian laurels: when I heard you 
were bound thither, I wished, I am sure, I was another Seji- 
timius. IVIy Lord Viscount, your Lordship remembers Septimi^ 
O-ades aditnre mecnm f ” 

“ 'riicre’s ail angle of earth that I love better than (hides, 
Tiisljcr,” says IMr. Esmond. “'Tis that one where your rever- 
ence hath a parsonage, and where our youth was brought up.” 

“A house that has so many sacred recollections to me,*’ 
says Mr. Tiishei’ (and Harry remembered how Tom’s father 
used to flog him tliei-e) — “ a house near to that of my respected 
])atron, my most honored jiatroness, must ever be a dear abode 
to me. But, Madam, the verger waits to close the gates on 
your Ladyship.” 

“And Harry’s coming liome to suppoi*. lluzzay I huzzay 1 ” 
cries my Lord. “Mother, 1 shall run lioiiio and bid Bcatri.x 
put her ribbons on. Beatrix is a maid of honor, Ilariy. 
Such a line set-up minx ! ” 

“Your heart was never in the Church, Harry,” the widow 
said, in her sweet low tone, as they walked away together. 
(Now, it seemed they had never been parted, and again, as if 
they had been ages asunder.) “ I always thought you had no 
vocation that way ; and that ’twas a pity to shut you out from 
the world. You would but have pined and chafed at Castle- 
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wood : and 'I is better you should make a name for yourself. I 
often said so to my dear Lord. How lie loved you ! ’Twas 
my Lord that made you stay with us.'* 

“ I asked no better than to stay near you always,” said Mr. 
Ksmond. 

“But to go was best, Harry. When the world cannot 
give peace, you will know where to find it ; but one of your 
strong imagination and eager desires must try the world first 
before he tires of it. *Twas not to be tliought of, or if it once 
was, it was only by my selfislmess, that you should remain as 
chaplain to a country gentleman and tutor to a little bo 3 ^ You 
are of the blood of the Esmonds, kinsman ; and that w'as always 
wild in youtli. Look at Francis. He is but fifteen, and 1 
scarce can keep him in my nest. His talk is all of war and 
pleasure, and he longs to serve in the next campaign. Per- 
haps he and the young Lord Cliurcliill shall go the next. Lord 
Marlborough has lieen good to us. You know how kind they 
were in my misfortune. And so was your — your father's 
widow. No one knows how good the world is, till grief comes 
to try us. ’Tis tlirough my Lady Marlborough’s goodness that 
Beatrix hath her place at Court ; and Frank is under my Lord 
Chamberlain. And the dowager lady, your father's widow, 
has promised io provide for you — has she not? ” 

Esmond said, “Yes. As far sis present favor went, Lad^ 
C^astlewood was very good to him. And should her mind 
cliangc,” he siddod gayly, “as ladies’ minds will, T am strong 
enough to bear my own burden, and make my way somehow. 
Not l)y the sword very likel 3 r. Thousands have a better genius 
for that than I, but there are many Avays in Avhich a young man 
of good parts and education can get on in the world ; and I am 
l)retty sure, one way or other, of promotion ! '* Indeed, he had 
found i)atrons already in the army, and amongst persons very 
able to serve liini too ; and told liis mistress of the flattering 
aspect of fortune. They Avalked as though they had never 
been parted, slowly, with the gray twilight closing round them. 

“ And noAV wo are draAving near to home,” she continued. 
“ I knew you Avould come, Harry, if — if it was but to forgive 
me for having spoken unjustly to you after that horrid — horrid 
misfortune. I was half frantic with grief then when I saw you. 
And I know now — they have told me. That wretch, whose 
name I can never mention, even has said it : how you tried to 
avert the quarrel, and would have taken it on yourself, my poor 
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child : but it was (bxVs will that 1 should be punished, and 
that my dear lord should f«dl.” 

“ He gave me his blessing on his deathbed,” Esmond said. 

Thank God for that legacy ! ” 

“ Amen, amen ! dear Henry,” said the lady, pressing his arm. 
“ I knew it. IMr. Atterbury, of St. liridc's, who was called to 
him, told mo so. And I thanked God, too, and in my prayers 
ever since remembered it.” 

“ You had spared me many a bitter night, had you told mo 
sooner,” Mr. Esmond said. 

‘-I know it, I know it,” she answered, in a tone of such 
sweet humility, as made Esmond repeiil that h<' should ever 
have dared to reproach her. “ I know how wicked my heart 
has l)een ; and I have suffered too, my dear. 1 confessed to 
IMr. Atterbury — I must not tell any more. Ho — I said 1 
would not write to you or go to you — and it was better even 
that, having ])arted, we should part. Hut I icnew you would 
come back — I own that. That is no one’s fault. And to-day, 
Henry, in the anthem, when they sang it, ‘ When the Lord 
turned tlic captivity of Zion, we were like them that dream,’ 1 
thought, yes, like tlicm that dream — them that dream. And 
tlicn it vent, ‘They that sow in tears shall reap in joy; and 
he that goeth forth and weepeth, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him ; ’ I looked up 
from the book, and saw you. 1 was not surprised when I saw 
you. 1 knew you would come, my dear, and saw the gold sun- 
shine round your head.” 

She smiled an almost A/ild smile, as she looked up at him. 
The moon was up by this time, glittering keen in the frosty 
sky. He could see, for the first time now clearly, her sweet 
careworn face. 

“ Do you know wliat day it is ? ” she continued. “ It is the 
29th of December — it Is your birthday ! But last year we did 
not drink it — no, no. My Lord was cold, and ray Harry was 
likely to die : and my brain was in a fever ; and we liad no 
wine. But now — now you are come again, bringing your 
sheaves with you, my dear.” She burst into a wild flood of 
weeping as she s^Kike ; she laughed and sobbed on the young 
man’s heart, crying out wildly, “bringing your sheaves with 
you — your sheaves with you ! ” 

As he had sometimes felt, gazing up from the deck at mid- 
night into the boundless starlit depths overhead, in a rapture 
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of devout wonder at that endless brightness and beauty — in 
some such a way now, the depths of this pure devotion (which 
was, for the first time, revealed to him) quite smote upon liini, 
and filled his heart with thanksgiving. Gracious God, who 
was he, weak tind friendless creature, that such a love should 
be poured out upon him? Not in vain — not in vain has he 
lived — hard and thankless should he be to think so — that has 
such a treasure given him. What is ambition compared to 
that, but selfish vanity ? To be ricli, to be famous ? What do 
these prt)fit a year hence, when o+her names sound louder than 
yours, when you lie hidden away under the ground, along with 
idle titles engraven on your coffin ? Hut only true love lives 
after you — follows your memory with secret blessing — or 
precedes you, and intercedes for you. Non omnia moriar — if 
dying, I yet live in a tender heart or two ; iior am lost and hope- 
less living, if a sainted de2)artcd soul still loves and prays for me. 

“ If — if 'tis so, dear lady,” Mr. Esmond said, “why should 
I ever leave you ? If God hath given me this great boon — and 
near or far from mo, as I know now, the heart of my dearest 
mistress follows me, let me have that blessing near me, nor ever 
part with it till death separate us. Come away — leave this 
ICurope, this place which has so many Siid recollections for you. 
llegiii a new life iu a new world. My good Lord often talked 
of visiting that land in Virginia whicli King Charles gave us — 
gave his ancestor. Frank will give us that. No man there 
will ask if there is a blot on my name, or inquire in the woods 
what my title is.'’ 

“And my children — and my duty — and my good father, 
Henry?” she broke out. “lie has none but me now ^ for 
soon my sister will leave him, and the old man will be alone. 
Tie lias conformed since the new Queen’s reign ; and here in 
Winchester, where they love him, they have found a church 
for him. When the cliildren leave me, I will stay with him. 
I cannot follow them into the great world, where their way 
lies — it scares me. They will come and visit me ; and you 
will, sometimes, Henry — yes, sometimes, as now, in the Holy 
Advent season, when I have seen and blessed you once more.” 

“ I would leave all to follow you,” said Mr. Esmond ; “ and 
can you not be as generous for me, dear lady ? ” 

“ Hush, boy ! ” she said, and it was with a mother’s sweet 
plaintive tone and look that she spoke. “ The world is begin- 
ning for you. For me, I have been so weak and sinful that I 
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must leave it, and pray oni an expiation, dear Henry. Had 
we houfles of religion as there were once, and many divines of 
our Church would have them again, I often think I would 
retire to one and pass my life in penance. Hut I would love 
you still — yes, there is no sin in such a love as mine now ; 
and my dear lord in heaven may see my lieart ; and knows the 
tears that have waslicd my sin away — and now — now mj 
duty is here, by my children, wliilst they need me, and by 

my poor old father, and ” 

“ And not by me ? Henry said. 

“ Hush! ” she said again, and raised lier hand up to his lip. 

I have been j'our nurse. You could not see me, Harry, when 
you were in the smallpox, and I came and sat by you. Ah ! 

1 prayed that I might die, but it would have been in sin, 
Henry. Oh, it is horrid to look back to that time I It is over 
now and past, and it has been forgiven mo. When you need 
me again, T will come ever so far. When yt>ur heart is vvf>undcd, 
then come to me, my dear. He silent I hd me say all. You 
never loved me, dear Henry — no, you do lud now, and I thank 
heaven for it. I used to watch yon, and knew by a tliousand 
signs that it was so. Ho you remember how glad you were to 
go away to College ? ’Twas I sent you. I told my pajja that, 
and Mr. Atterbury loo, when I s})oke to him in T^ondon. And 
they both gave me absolution — both — and they are godly 
men, having authority to bind and to loose. And they forgave 
me, as my dear lord forgave me before he went to heaven.” 

‘‘1 think the angels are not all in heaven,” Mr. Ksinond 
said. And as a brother folds a sister to his licart ; and as a 
mother cleaves to her son’s breast — so for a few moments 
liLsmoiid’s beloved mistress came to him and blessed him. 

Au(jrsT 1st, 1714. 

[To please Beatrix EBmoiid, with whom he is in love, IlaiTy Esmond has secretly 
brought over to Lady Castlowood’s house in Kensington Square the exiled 
king of England, James III. The king makes love to Beatrix, who is removed 
to Castlewood, and when the king is needed to be produced on the death of 
Queen Anne and proclaimed by the Jacobites, ho is missing. Harry Esmond 
and Beatrix’ brother Frank, to whom Harry has surrendered land and titles, 
puisne him to Castlewood, and the following scenes occur. Historically the 
king was not at all the amorous and foolish prince here so brilliantly painted, 
nor was be in England at this date.] 

“ Does my mistress know of this ? ” Esmond asked of Frank, 
as they walked along. 
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“ My iiiotlior found tlio letter in the book, on the toilet table. 
She had writ it ere she had left home,” h'rank said. “Mother 
met her on the stairs, with lier hand upon the door, trying to 
enter, and never left her after that till she went away. Ho 
did not think of looking at it there, nor had Martin the chance 
of telling him. I believe the poor devil meant no harm, 
though 1 half killed him ; he thought ’twas to Beatrix* brother 
he was bringing the letter.” 

F rank never said a word of reproach to me for having brought 
the villain amongst us. As we knocked at the door I said, “When 
will the hor-scs be ready? ” Frank pointed with his cane ; they 
were turning the street that moment. 

We went up and bade adieu to our mistress ; she was in a 
dreadful state of agitation by this time, and that Bishop w’as 
with her whoso comjiaiiy she Avas so fond of. 

“ Did you tell him, my J./ord,” says Esmond, “that Beatrix 
was at Castle wood ? ” The Bishop blushed and stammered: 
“ Well,” says he, “ I ” 

“ You servcMl tlio villain right,” broke out Mr. Esmond, “ and 
ho has lost a crown by what you (old him.” 

My mistress turned quite white. “ Henry, Henry,” says 
sho, “do not kill him ! ” 

“It may not be too late," says Esmond ; “he may not ha\e 
gone to Castlewmod ; pray (lod it is not too late.” The Bishop 
was liroaking out with some handle ])h rases about loyalty, and 
the sacredness of the Sovereign's person ; but Esmond sternly 
bade him hold his tongue, burn all papers, and take care of 
Lady Castle wood ; and in five minutes he and Frank were in 
the saddle, John Jjockw'ood behind them, riding towards CasCe- 
wood at a nijiid pace. 

We were just got to Alton, when who should meet us but old 
Lockwood, tlic porter from (''astlewood, John’s father, walking 
by ilie side of the Ilexton flying coach, who slept the night at 
Alton. Lockwood said his young mistress had arrived at home 
on Wednesday night, and this morning, Friday, had dispatched 
him with a packet for my Lady at Kensington, saying the let- 
ter was of great importance. 

Wc took the freedom to break it, while Lockwood stared 
with wonder, and cried out his “ Lord bless inc’s,” and “ Who’d 
a thought it's,” at the sight of his young lord, whom he had 
not seen these seven years. 

The packet from Beatrix contained no news of importance at 
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all. It was written in a jocular strain, aifeclin^ to make light of 
her captivity. She asked whether she luiglit have leave to visit 
Mrs. Tusher, or to walk beyond the court and the garden wall. 
She gave news of the peacocks, and a fawn she had there. She 
bade her mother send her certain gowns anil smocks by old 
Lockwood ; she sent her duty to a certain Person, if certain 
other persons permitted her to take such a freedom ; how that, 
as she was not able to play cards with him, she hoped he would 
read good books, such as Doctor Atterbury’s sermons and 
“ Eikon Basilike ” : she was going to read good books ; she 
thought her pretty mamma would like to know she was not 
crying her isyes out. 

“Who is in the house besides you, Lockwood?” says the 
Colonel. 

“ There be the laundry maid, and the kitclienmaid, Madam 
Beatrix* maid, the man from London, and that be all ; and he 
sleepeth in my lodge away from the maids,” says old Lockwood. 

Esmond scribbled a line with a piMicil on tlie note, giving it 
to the (»ld man, and bidding him go on to his lady. We knew 
why Beatrix had been so dutiful on a sudden, and why she B[)()kc 
of “Eikon Basilike." She writ this letter to put the Prince on 
the scent, and the porter out of the way. 

“ We have a fine moonlight night for riding on,” says Es- 
mond ; “Frank, we may reach C/astlewood in time yet.” All 
the way along we mado inquiries at the posthouses, wlicn a tall 
young gentleman in a gray suit, with a light brown periwig, 
just the color of ray Lord’s, had been seen to pass, lie had set 
off at six that morning, and we at three in the afternoon, lie 
rode almost as quickly as wo had done ; he was seven hours 
ahead of us still when wo reached the last stage. 

We rode over Castlewood Downs before the breaking of 
dawn. We passed the very spot where the car was upset four- 
teen years since, and Mohiin lay. The village was not up yet, 
mu* the forge lighted, as wc rode through it, passing by the 
elms, where the rooks were still roosting, and by tlie chureh, 
and over the bridge. We got off our horses at the bridge and 
walked up to the gate. 

“If she is safe,” says Frank, treinhling, and his honest e3'ea 
fdling with tears, “a silver statue to Our Lady!” He was 
going to rattle at the great iron knocker on the oak gate ; but 
Esmond stopped bis kinsman’s hand. He had his own fears, 
his own hopes, his own despairs and griefs, too ; but be spoke 
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not a word of theHe to liis companion, or showed any signs of 
emotion. 

He went and tapped at the little window at the porter’s 
lodge, gently, but repeatedly, until the man came to the bars. 

“ Who’s there ? ” says he, looking out. It was the senrant 
from Kensington. 

“ My Lord Castle wood and Colonel Esmond,” we said, from 
l»clow. “ Open tlie gate and let us in without any noise.” 

“ My Lord (Jastlewood ? ” says the other ; “ my Lord’s here, 
and in bed.” 

“ Open, d says Casth*wood, uitli a curse. 

“I shall open to no one,” says the man, shutting the glass 
window as Frjiiik drew a jnstol. lie would have tired at the 
porter, but Esmond again held his hand. 

“ There are more ways than one,” says lie, “ of entering such 
a great house as this.” Frank griimhled that the west gate 
was h.ilf a mile round. “But 1 know of a way that’s not a 
luindred yards off,” says Mr. Esmond ; and leading his kinsman 
close along tho wall, and by the shrubs which had now grown 
tliiek on what had been an old moat about the house, they came 
lo the buttress, at the side of wliich the little window was, which 
was Father Holt’s private door. Esmond climbed up to this 
(jasily, broke a i)ane that liad been mended, and tt)uched the 
spring inside, and the two gentlemen passed in that way, tread- 
ing as lightly as they could ; and so going through the passage 
into the eoiirt, over which the dawn was now reddening, and 
wliere the fountain jilashed in the silence. 

I’liey sped instantly to the porter’s lodge, where the fellow 
liad not fastened his door that led into the court; and pistol 
in hand eamc ni)on the terrified wretch, and bade him be silent. 
Then they asked liim ( Esmond’s head reeled, and he almost fell 
as he sj>oke) when Lord (’astlewood had arrived? He said on 
the previous evening, about eight of the clock. — “And what 
then? " — His Lordship supped with his sister. — “ Did the man 
wait? ” — Yes, he and my Lady’s maid both waited : tho other 
servants made the supper ; and there was no wine, and they 
could give his Lordship but milk, at which he grumbled ; and 
— and Madam Beatrix kept Miss Lucy always in the room with 
her. And there being a bed across the court in the Chaplain’s 
room, she had arranged my liord was to sleep there. Madam 
Beatrix had come downstairs laughing with the maids, and had 
looked herself in, and my Lord had stood for a while talking to 
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her through the door, and she laughing at him. And theji he 
paced the court awhile, and she came again to the upper win- 
dow ; and my Lord implored her to come down and walk in 
the room ; hut she would not, and laughed at him again, and 
shut the window ; and so my Lord, uttering what seemed 
curses, but in a foreign language, went to tlie Cha}»lain’s room 
to bed. 

“ Was this all?" — “-All," the man swore upon liis honor; 
all, as he hoped to he saved. — “Stop, there was one thing 
more. My Lord, on iirriv ing, and once or twice during supper, 
did kiss his sister, as was natural, and she kissed him." At this 
Esmond ground his toetli with rage, and w'cll-nigh throttled 
the amazed misci'oant who w'as speaking, whereas C'astlowood, 
seizing hold of his eousiii’s hand, burst into a great fit of 
laughter. 

“If it amuses Ihoe," says Esmond in French, “that your 
sister should be exchanging of kisses with a sti anger, I fear 
l)oor Beatrix will give thee plenty of Hijort. *— Esmond darkly 
thought how Hamilton, Ashburnliain, had before Ijcen masters 
of those roses that tlie young Prince's lips w ere now feeding 
on. He sickened at that notion Her check was dcsecTated, 
her betauty tarnished ; shame and honor stood between it and 
liim. The love was dead within him; had she a erowii to 
bring him with her love, he felt that both would degrade him. 

Hut this wrath against Beatrix did not lessen the angry 
feelings of the (’uloiiel against the man who had luen the ocea- 
Mon if not the cause of the evil. Frank sat down on a stone 
bench in the courtyard, and fairly fell aslet^p, while Esmond 
l)aced up jiiid down the court, debating what should ensue. 
What mattered how ranch or how little had passe<l between 
the Prince and the poor faithless girl *^ They were arrived in 
lime perhaps to rescue her iiersoii, but not her mind: had she 
not instigated the young Prince to come to her ; suborned sev- 
\ ants, dismissed others, so that she might communicate with 
him? The treacherous heart within her had surrendered, 
though the place Avas .safe ; and it was to Aviii this that he had 
given a life’s struggle and devotion : this, that she was ready 
to give away for the bribe of a coronet or a wink of the Prince’s 
eye. 

When he had thought his thoughts out he shook up poor 
Frank from liis sleep, wlio rose yawning, and said he had been 
dreaming of Clotilda. “You must back me,” says Esmond, 
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“ in what I am going to do. I have been thinking that yonder 
scoundrel may have been instructed to tell that story, and that 
the whole of it may be a lie ; if it be, we shall find it out from 
the gentleman who is asleep yonder. See if the door leading 
to rny Lady’s rooms ” (so we called tlie rooms at the northwest 
angle of the house), “see if the door is barred as he saith.” 
We tried , it was indeed, as the lackey had said, closed within. 

“It may have been opened and shut afterwards,” says poor 
Ksinond, “the foundress of our family let our ancestor in in 
that wa’v.” 

“What will you do, Harry, if — if what that fellow saith 
should turn out untrue ? ” The 3 oung man looked scared and 
frightened into his kiiismairs face; I dare say it wore no very 
]>l(‘asant expression. 

“ Lei us first go see whether the two stories agree,” says 
Flsmond, and went in at the passage and opened the door into 
wliat had been his own chamlx'r now for well-nigh five and 
twenty years. A candle was still burning, and the Prince 
asleep dressed on the bed — Esmond did not care for making a 
noise. "I'ln* l^i ince started U]) in his lied, seeing tw’^o men in 
Ids chamlM'r. 

cst lti.'’”sa\s he, and took a pistol from under his 

jhIIow. 

“JL is the Marquis of Esmond,” says the Colonel, “come to 
w'cleome His ^lajesty to his house of (^astlewood, and to report 
of what hath hajipencd in London. Pursuant to the King’s 
orders, 1 passed tlie night liefore last, after leaving His Majesty, 
in waiting upon tlie friends of the King. It is a pity that His 
Majesty’s desire to see the country and to visit our poor house 
should have caused the King to quit Jjondon without nonce 
yesterday, when the opportunity happened whicli in all human 
probability may not occur again; and had the King not chosen 
to ride to (’astkwvoiid, the Prince of Wales might liavc slept at 
St. James’.” 

“ ’Sdeath ! gentlemen,’* says the Prince, starting off his bed, 
W’hereon he w^as lying in his clothe.s, “ the Doctor was wdth me 
yesterday morning, and after watching by my sister all night, 
told me 1 might not hope to see the Queen.” 

“It w^ould have been otherwise,*’ says Esmond, with another 
bow’ ; “ as, by this lime, the Queen may be dead in spile of the 
Doctor. The Council Avas met, a new Treasurer was appointed, 
the troops Avere doA^oled to the King’s cause ; and fifty loyal 
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genilctneti of llio greatest names of this kingdom were assenddrd 
to accompany the Prince of Wales, Avho might have been the 
acknowledged heir of the throne, or the possessor of it by this 
time, had your Majesty not chosen to take the air. Wo ^u*ro 
ready : there was only one person tliat faih'il us, y»)iir Majesty’s 
gracious ” 

“Morbleu, Monsieur, 3'ou give me too much Majesty," said 
the Prince, who had now risen up and seemed to be looking to 
one of us to help him to his coat. But neither stirred. 

“We shall take care,” says Esmond, “not much oftener to 
offend in that particular.” 

“What mean you, my Lord?” says the Prince, and iniit- 
tered something about a guet-d-pens^ which Ksinoiid caught up. 

“ The snare, sir,” said he, “ was not of our laying ; it is not 
w'e tliat invited you. We came to avenge, and not to eoini>ass, 
the dishonor of our family.” 

“Dishonor! Morbleu, there lias been no dislionor,” says 
the Prince, turning scarlet, “only a little harmless playing.” 

“That was meant to cad seriously.” 

“I swear,” the Prince broke out iinpetuoiisl}^ “uj>ou the 
honor of a gentleman, my lords ” 

“That wc arrived in time. No wrong bath been done, 
Frank,” says (^olonel Esmond, turning round to young (’jislh‘- 
wood, who stoial at the door as the talk was going on. “ Si'c I 
liere is a paper whereon His Majesty hath deigned to com- 
mence some verses in honor, or dishonor, of Beatrix. Here is 
‘ Madame ’ and ‘ Flamme,’ ‘ (Iruello ’ and ‘ Rcbelle,’ and ‘ Amour ' 
and ‘Jour,’ in the Royal writing and st)elling. Had the (Ira- 
cious lover been hapjiy, he had not passed his time in sighing.” 
In fact, and actually as he was speaking, Esmond east his e^-es 
down towards the table, and saw a paper on wliicli my young 
Prince had been scrawling a madrigal, tliat was to linisli his 
charmer on the morrow. 

“ Sir,” says the Prince, burning with rage (he had assumed 
his Royal coat unas8ist9<l by this time), “ did I come here to 
receive insults? ” 

“To confer them, may it jdease your Majesty,” says the 
Colonel, with a very low bow, “and the gentlemen of our 
family are come to thank you.” 

Malidiction! ” saj^s the young man, tears starting into his 
eyes with helpless rage and mortification. “What will you 
with me, gentlemen?” 
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“ If your Majesty will please to enter the next apartment,” 
says Esmond, preserving his grave tone, “ I have some papers 
there which 1 would gladly submit to you, and by your per- 
iiii.sHioii 1 will lead the way ; " and, taking the taper up, and 
backing before the Prince with very great ceremony, Mr. 
Esmond passed into the little Chaplain’s room, through which 
we had just entered into the house. “ Please to set a chair for 
ilis Majesty, Frank,” says the Colonel to his companion, who 
wondered almost as much at tins scene, and was as much 
]nizzled by it, as the other actor in it. Then going to the crypt 
over the mantel2)iefe, the Colonel opened it, and drew thence 
the papers which so long had lain there. 

“ Here, may it please your Majesty,” sfiys he, “ is the Patent 
of Marquis sent ovoi* by your Royal Father at St. Germains to 
Viscount Castle wood, jny father : here is the witnessed certifi- 
cate of my father’s marriage to m}^ Jiiothei, and of my birth 
and christening ; 1 was christened of tliat religion of whicli 
your sainted sire gave all through life so shining an example. 
'J’h(*se are my titles, dear Frank, and this what I do with them : 
here go Baptism and iMarriage, and here the Marquisate and 
1h(‘ August Sign-Manual, with which your predecessor was 
l)leascd to honor our race.” And as Esmond spoke lie set the 
jiapers burning in the brasier. “You will please, sir, to re- 
member,” he continued, “•lliat our lamily hath ruined itself by 
fidelity to }ours: that iii} grandfather spent his estate, and 
gave his blood and his sou to die for your service ; that my 
dear J^ord's grandfather (for Lord } ou are now, Frank, by right 
ainl title too) died for the same cause; that my poor kins- 
Avoman, my father’s second wife, after giving an ay Jicr honoi' 
to your wicked perjured race, sent all lier wealtli to the King • 
and got in return that precious title that lies in ashes, and this 
inestimable yard of blue riband. I lay this at your feet and 
stamp upon it : I draAv tin’s sword, and break it and deny you ; 
and, had you coiniiletcd the wrong you designed us, by Heaven 
I would have driven it through your heart, and no more par- 
doned you than your father pardoned Monmouth. Frank will 
do the same, won’t yon. Cousin ? ” 

Frank, who had been looking on with a stujiid air at the 
jiapcrs as they flamed in the old brasier, took out his sword and 
broke it, holding his head down : “ I go with my cousin,” says 
he, giving Esmond a grasp of the hand. “ Marquis or not, by 
, I stand by him any day. I beg your Majesty’s pardon for 
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swearing ; that is — that is — I’m for the Eleetor of Hanover. 
It’s all your Majesty's own fault. The Queen's dead most 
likely by this time, and you might have been King if you hadn’t 
come dangling after Trix.” 

“ Thus to lose a erowii,” says the young Prince, starting up, 
and speaking Frencli in his eager way; “to lose the loveliest 
woman in the world ; to lose the loyalty of such hearts ns yours, 
is not this, my Lords, onougli of humiliation ? — Marquis, if 1 go 
on iny knees, will you pardon me ? — No, 1 can't do that, but I 
can offer you reparation, that of honor, that of gentlemen. 
Favor me b> crossing the sword with mine : yours is broke — 
see, yonder in the armoire are two ; '’ and the Prince took them 
out as eager as a boy, and held them toward Esmond: “Ah I 
you will? Merci ! Monsieur, merci ! ” 

Extremely touched by this immense mark of condescension 
and rci)eiilauco for wrong done. Colonel Esmond bowed down 
so low as almost to kiss the gracious young hand that conferred 
on him such an lionor, and took his guard iji silence. The 
swords CIO no sooner met than Castlewood knocked up Es- 
mond's with tlie blade (d his own, which he had broken off short 
at the shell ; and the C/oloiicl falling back a step dropped his 
point with another very low bow, and declared himself perfectly 
satisfied. 

“Eh bicn, Vicomte I '’ says the young Prince, who was a 
boy, aJid a F reneli boy, “ il lie nous reste ([u'line tdiose a faire : ” 
he placed his sword uiion the table, and the fingers of his two 
hands upon his breast : “ We liave one more thing to do,'’ 
says he ; “ you do not divine it ? ” He stretched out liis arms : 
“ Eriihrassona nons!'^ 

The talk was scarce over when Beatrix entered the room. 
What came she to seek there ? She started and turned pale at 
the sight of her brother and kinsman, drawn swords, broken 
sword blades, and papers yet smoldering in the brasier. 

“ Charming Beatrix,” says the Prince, with a blush which 
became him very well, “ these lords have come a-horseback from 
London, where my sister lies in a despaired state, and where 
her successor makes himself desired. Pardon mo for my esca- 
pade of last evening. I had been so long a prisoner, that 1 
seized the occasion of a promenade on horseback, and my horse 
naturally bore me towards you. I found you a queen in your 
little court, where 5 'ou deigned to entertain me. Present my 
homages to your maids of honor. I sighed as you slept, under 
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tlie window of your chamber, and tlien retired to seek rest in 
my own. It was there that these gentlemen agreeably roused 
me. Yes, milords, for that is a happy day that makes a Prince 
iioquaintcd, at whatever cost to his vanitj", with such a noble 
Iieiirt as tliat of the Marquis of Esmond. Mademoiselle, may 
we take your coach to town ? I saw it in the hangar, and tliis 
l)Oor Marquis must be dropping with sleep.” 

“ Will it please the King to breakfast before he goes ? ” was 
all Beatrix could say. The roses liad shuddered out of her 
cheeks; her eyes were glaring; she looked quite old. She 
came up to Esmond and hissed out a word or two : “If I did 
not love you before, Cousin,” says she, “ think how 1 love you 
now.” If words could stab, no doubt she would have killed 
ICsinond ; she looked at him as if she could. 

Hut her keen words gave no wound to Mr. Esmond; his 
heart Avas too hard. As he looked at her he Avondered that he 
could ever have loved lier. His love of ten years Avas over ; it 
fell doAvn dead on tlie s])ot, at the Kensington tavern, Avhere 
J^'rank brought him tlie note out of “ Eikon Basilike.” The 
Prince blushed and bowed low, as she gazed at him, and quitted 
the chamber. I have ne\’er seen her from tliat day. 

Horses were fetched and put to the chariot presently, IVIy 
Lord rode outside, and as for Esimmd ho Avas so tired that he 
Avas no sooner in tin* carriage than he fell asleep, and never 
Avokc till night, as the coach came into Alton. 

As we droA’^e to the “ Bell Inn,” comes a mitered coach Avith 
our old friend LockAvood beside the coachman. My Lady Cas- 
tlewood and the Bishop Avere inside ; she gaA^e a little scream 
Avhen she saw us. The tAvo coaches entered tlie inn almost 
together; the landlord and people coming out with liglits u> 
Avelcome the visitors. 

We in our coach sprang out of it as soon as ever we saAV the 
dear lady, and above all the Doctor in his cassock. What was 
the news ? Was there yet time ? Was the Queen alive? These 
questions were put hurriedly, as Boniface stood waiting before 
his noble guests to boAV them up the stair. 

“ Is she safe ? ” Avas Avliat Lady CastlcAvood Avhispered in a 
flutter to Esmond. 

“All’s well, thank God,” says he, as the fond lady took his 
hand and kissed it, and called him her preserver and her dear. 
^he AA’asn’t thinking of Queens and crowns. 

The Bishop’s neAA s was reassuring : at least all was not 
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lost; the Queen yet brcatlicd, or was alive when thi*y lelt 
London, six hours since. (“It was Lady Castle wood who 
insisted on coming,^’ the Doctor said.) Argyle had marched 
up regiments from Portsmouth, and sent abroad for more ; the 
Whigs were on the alert, a pest on them (I am not sure but 
the Bishop swore as he spoke), and so too were our people. 
And all might be saved, if only the Prinec could bo at London 
in time. We called for horses, instantly to return to Lomlon. 
We never went up poor crestfallen Boniface's stairs, but into 
our coaches again. The Prince and his Prime Minister in 
one, Esmond in the other, with only his dear mistress as a 
companion. 

Castlcwood galloped forwards on liorseback to gather the 
Prince’s friends and warn them of his coming. Wo traveled 
through the night — Esmond discoursing to his mistress of the 
events of the last twenty-four hours : of Castle wood’s ride and 
his ; of the Prince's geni'roiis behavior and their I’ceonciliation. 
The night seemed short enough ; and the starlit hours passed 
away serenely in that fond com])any. 

So we came along tho road, the* Bishop’s coach heading 
ours; .and, with some delays in procuring horses, we got to 
Haminci smith about four o'clock on Sunday morning, the first 
of August, and half an hour after, it being then bright day, 
we rode b) my Lady Warwick’s house, and so down the street 
of Kensington. 

Early as the hour was, there was a bustle in the street, and 
many people moving to and fro. Hound the gate leading to 
the Palace, where the guard is, there was especially a great 
crowd. And the coach ahead of us stopped, and the Bishop's 
man got down to know what the concourse meant. 

There presently came from out of the gate — Horse Guards 
with their trumpets, and a company of heralds with their 
tabards. Tho trumpets blew, and the herald at arms came 
forward and proclaimed (xEORGB, by the Grace of God, of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith. And the people shouted, God save the King I 
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ESSAY ON MAN. 

Bt ALEXANDER POPE. 

[ALBZjLKDEn Pope: An English pod, boin May 22, 1088. His whole 
career was one of purely poetic work and the pcrhonal reUtions it brouglit 
him into. He published the ‘‘Essay on Criticism*' in 1710, the “Rape of the 
Lock" in 1711, the “Messiah" in 1712, his translation of the Hiad in 1718- 
1720, and of the Odyssey in 1725. His “ E&say on Man," whose thoughts were 
mainly suggested by Bolingbroke, appeared in 1733. His “ Satires," modeled 
on Horace’s manner, but not at all in his spirit, are among his bcst-kno^m 
works. He died May 30, 1744.] 

I. Kn<iw then thyself, presume not God to scan; 

The proper study of Mankind is Man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A Being darkly wise, and rudely great : 

"With too much knowledge for the Skeptic side, 

With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 

3Io hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest; 

Til doubt to deem liiinsell a God, or Beast ; 

In doubt his Mind or Body to prefer ; 

J3orn but to die, and reas’niug but to err ; 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little, or too much ; 

Ghaos of Thought and Passion, all confused ; 

Still by himself abused, or disabused ; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall ; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

Solo judge of Truth, in endless Error hurled : 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world ! 

Go, wondrous creature ! mount where Science guides, 
Go, measure eai-th, weigh air, and state the tides ; 

Instruct the planets in what orbs to rim, 

Correct old Time, and legiilate the Sim ; 

Go, soar with Plato to th’ empyreal sphere, 

To the first good, first perfect, and first fair ; 

Or tread the mazy round his followers trod, 

And quitting sense call imitating God; 

As Eastern priests in giddy circles run, 

And turn their heads to imitate tho Sun. 

Go, teach Eternal AVisdom how to rule — 

Then drop into thyself, and be a fool ! 

Superior beings, wdieu of late they saw 
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A mortal Man unfold all Nature's laiK.% 

Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 

And showed a Newton as we show an Ape. 

Could he, whose rules the rapid Comet bind, 
Describe or fix one movement of his Mind ? 

Who saw its fires here rise, and there descend, 
Explain his own beginning, or his end ? 

Alas what wonder ! Man's superior part 
Unchecked may rise, and climb from art to art; 

But when his own great work is but begun, 

What Beason weaves, by Passion is undone. 

Trace Science then, with Modesty thy guide ; 
First strip off all her equipage of Pride ; 

Deduct what is but Vanity, or Dress, 

Or Learning’s Luxury, or Idleness ; 

Or tricks to show the stretch of human brain, 

Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain ; 

Expunge the whole, or lop th' excrescent parts 
Of all our Vices have created Arts ; 

Then see how little the remaining sum, 

Which served the past, and must the times to cornel 
II. Two Principles in human nature reign ; 
Self-love, to urge, and Beason, to restrain ; 

Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 

Each works its end, to move or govern all : 

And to their proper operation still. 

Ascribe all Good; to their improper, 111, 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul ; 
Beason’s comparing balance rules the whole. 

Man, but for that, no action could attend. 

And but for this, were active to no end : 

Fixed like a plant on his peculiar spot. 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot ; 

Or, moteorlike, flame lawless thro' the void. 
Destroying others, by himself destroyed. 

Most strength the moving principle requires; 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 

Sedate and quiet fhe comparing lies. 

Formed but to check, delib'rate, and advise. 
Self-love still stronger, as its objects nigh; 

Beason’s at distance, and in prospect lie : 

That sees immediate good by present sense ; 

Beason, the future and the consequence. 

Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 

At best more watchful this, but that more strong. 
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The action of the stronger to suspend, 

Reasoi» still use, to Reason still attend. 

Attention, habit and experience gains ; 

Each strengthens Reason, and Self-love restrains. 

Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to fight, 
More studious to divide than to unite ; 

And Grace and Virtue, Sense and Reason split, 

With all the rash dexterity of wit. 

Wits, just like Fools, at war about a name. 

Have full as oft no meaning, or the same. 

Self-love and Reason to one end aspire, 

Pain their aversion. Pleasure their desire ; 

But greedy That, its object would devour, 

This taste the honey, and not wound the flower ; 
Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood, 

Our greatest evil, or our greatest good. 

111. Modes of Self-love the l^assions v e may call ; 
’Tis real good, or seeming, moves them all: 

But since not every good we can divide, 

And Reason bids us for our own provide; 

Passions, tho’ selfish, if their moans be fair, 

List und('r Keason, and deserve her care ; 

Those, that imparted, court a nobler aim, 

Exalt their kind, and take some Virtuous name. 

Tn lazy Apathy let Stoics boast 
Their Virtue flxed; ^tis fixed as in a frost; 

Gontraeted all, retiring to the breast ; 

But strength of mind is Exercise, not Best: 

The rising tempest puts in act the soul, 
l^arts it may ravage, but preserves the whole. 

On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail. 

Reason the card, but Passion is the gale ; 

Nor God alone in the still calm we find, 

He mounts the storm, and walks upon the wind. 

Passions, like Elements, tho’ born to fight, 

Yet, mixed and softened, in his work unite : 

These ’tis enough to temper and employ; 

But what composes IMan, can Alan destroy ? 

Riiffice that Reason kee}> to Nature’s road, 

Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 

Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleasure’s smiling train, 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of Pain, 

These mixed with art, and to due bounds confined. 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind : 

The lights and shades, whose well-accorded strife 
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Gives all the strength and color of our life. 

Pleasures are ever iu our hands or eyes ; 

And when in act they cease, in prospect rise : 

Present to grasp, and future still to find, 

The whole employ of body and of mind. 

All spread their charms, but charm not all alike; 

On diff’rcnt senses different objects strike ; 

Hence different Passions more or less inflame. 

As strong or weak, the organs of the frame ; 

And hence one master Passion in the breast, 

Like Aaron’s sei-pent, swallows up the rest. 

As Man, i)erha])s, the moment of his breath. 

Receives the lurking principle of death ; 

The young disease, that must subdue at leiigth, 

Grows with liis growth, and strengthens with his strength 
So, cast and mingled with his very frame, 

The Mind’s disease, its ituniNo Passh>n came; 

Each vital humor which should feed the whole. 

Soon flows to this, in body and in soul : 

Wluilcver warms the heart, or fills the head, 

^5l tJic mind opens, and its functions si)rcad, 

Imngination i)lie8 her dang’rous art, 

And ])ours it all upon the jieccant part. 

Nature its mother, Habit is its nurse; 

'xVit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worse ; 

Reason itself but gives it edge and i)ower ; 

As Heaven’s blest beam turns vinegar more sour. 

Wc, wretched subjects, tlio’ to lawful sway, 

In this ^^cak queen some fav’rite still obey : 

Ah! if she lend not arms, as well as rules, 

What can she more than tell us we are fools? 

Teach us to mourn our Nature, not to meiid, 

A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend ! 

Or from a judge turn pleader, to persuade 
‘The choice we make, or justify it made ; 

Proud of an easy conquest all along. 

She but removes weak passions for the strong: 

So, when small humors gather to a gout, 

The doctor fancies he has driven them out. 

Yes, Nature’s road must ever be preferred ; 

Reason is here no guide, but still a guard: 

^Tis hers to rectify, not overthrow, 

And treat this passion more as friend than foe : 

A mightier Power the strong direction sends. 

And sev’rul Men impels to sev’ral ends : 
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Like varying winds, by other passions tost, 

This drives them constant to a certain coast. 

Let power or knowledge, gold or glory, please* 

Or (oft more strong than all) the love of case ; 
Thro* life ’tis followed, even at life’s expense ; 

The merchant’s toil, the sage’s indolence,’ 

The monk’s humility, the hero’s pride, 

All, all alike, find Keason on their side. 

Th’ Eternal Art educing good from ill, 
drafts on this Passion our best principle : 

’Tis thus the Mercury of Man is fixed. 

Strong grows the Virtue with his nature mixed ; 
The dross cements wdiat else were too refined. 

And in one int’rest body acts with mind. 

As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care. 

On savage stocks inserted, learn to bear ; 

The surest Virtues thus from Passions shoot. 

Wild Nature’s vigor working at the root. 

What crops of -wit and honesty appear 
From spleen, from obstinacy, hate, or fear ! 

Sec anger, zeal and fortitude supply ; 

Even av’rice, prudence ; sloth, philosophy ; 

Lust, thro’ some certain strainers well refined, 

Ts gentle love, and charms all womankind; 

Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a slave, 

Ts emulation in the learned or brave ; 

Nor Virtue, male or female, can we name. 

But what will grow on Pride, or grow on Shame. 

Thus Nature gives us (let it check our pride) 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied : 
licason the bias turns to good from ill, 

And Nero reigns a Titus, if lie will. 

The fiery soul abhorred in Catiline, 

In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine : 

The same ambition can destroy or save, 

And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 

This light and darkness in our chaos joined. 
What shall divide ? The God within the mind : 

Extremes in Nature equal ends produce. 

In Man they join to some mysterious use; 

Tho’ each by turns the other’s bound invade, 

As, in some well-wrought picture, light and shade. 
And oft so mix, the diff’rence is too nice 
Where ends the Virtue, or begins the Vice. 

Fools ! who from hence into the notion fall, 
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That Vice or Virtue there is none at all. 

If white and black blend^ soften, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white ? 

Ask your own heart, and nothing is so plain ; 

^Tis to mistake them coats the time and pain. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face. 

We first endure, ilien pity, then embrace. 

But where th* Extreme of Vice, was ne’er agreed : 

Ask where’s the North ? at York, ’tis on the Tweed ; 
Tn Scotland, at the Orcadea ; and there, 

At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows \vhcie. 

No creature owns it in the first degree, 

But thinks his neighbor further gone than he ; 

Even those who dwell beneath its vcjy zone, 

Or never feci the rage, or never own ; 

What ha])ijicr natures shrink at with affright, 

The hard inhabitiuit contends is right. 

Virtuous and vicious every "Man must bo, 

Few in tli’ extreme, but all in the degree ; 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise; 

And even the best, by fits, what they despise. 

’Tis but by parts we follow good or ill ; 

For, Vice or Virtue, Self directs it still; 

Each individual seeks a several goal ; 

But Heaven’s great view is One, and that the Whole. 
That count(»rworkB each folly and caprice ; 

That disappoints th’ effect of every vice ; 

That, happy frailties to all ranks aiiplied, 

Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride. 

Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief, 

To kings presum] »tioii, and to crowds belief: 

That, Virtue’s ends from Vanity can raise, 

Which seeks no int’rest, no reward but praise ; 

And builds on wants, and on defects of mind, 

The joy, the peace, the glory of Mankind. 

ITeaven forming each on other to depend, 

A master, or a servant, or a friend. 

Bids eai‘h on other for assistance call, 

Till one Man’s weakness grows the strength of all. 
Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common int’rest, or endear the tie. 

To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 

Each home-felt joy that life inherits here ; 
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Vet from the same we learn, in its decline. 

Those joys, those loves, those int’rests to resign; 
Taught half by Keason, half by mere decay, 

To welcome death, and calmly pass away. 

Whate’er the Passion, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 
Xot one will change his neighbor with himself. 

The learned is hapi)y nature to explore. 

The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 

The rich is hai)py iji the plenty given. 

The poor contents him with the care of Heaven. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing, 

The sot a hero, lunatic a king; 

Tlic starving chemist in his golden views 
Suju’emely blest, the poet in his Muse. 

See some strange comfort every state attend. 
And Pride bestowed on all, a comnion friend ; 

See some fit Passion every age supply, 
lIo]»o travels thro’, nor quits us when wo die. 

Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law. 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw: 

Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite : 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 

And beads juid prayer books are the toys of age : 
Pleased with this bauble still, as that before; 

’Till tired he slcc])S, and Life’s poor play is o’er. 

Meanwhile Ojnnion gilds with varying rays 
Those iiainted clouds that beautify our days ; 

Karl I want of hai>piness by hope supplied. 

And each vacuity of sense by Pride : 

T’hese build as fast as knowledge can destroy ; 

In Folly’s cup still laughs the bubble, joy; 

One prospect lost, another still we gain; 

And not a vanity is given in vain ; 

Even mean Self-love becomes, by force divine, 

’rhe scale to measure others’ wants by thine. 

See ! and confess, one comfort still must rise, 

’Tis this, Tho’ Man’s a fool, yet God is wise. 
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A DTALO(4UE TO THE liFEMOIlY OE 
Mil. AJ.EXANDEII TOl'E.* 

By AUSTIN DOBSON. 

'' [HmET Austin Dobson : English poet and hiograplior ; hoiii at Plymouth, 
England, January 18, 1840. He was educated as a civil engineer, but since 1800 
has held a positiondn the Hoard of Trade, devoting his leisure houis to literaiy 
work. He domesticated the old French stanza form in English verse, and has 
done much to revive an 'interest in English art and literature of the eighteenth 
century. “Vignettes in Rhyme,” “At the Sign of the Lyre,” and “l^roverbs 
in Porcelain” constitute his chief poetical works. In prose he has written 
biographies of Bewick, Wali>ole, Hogarth, Steele, and Goldsmith; “ Eighteeutii- 
Century Vignettes,” ttc.] 


Poet — 

I sing of Pope 

Friend — 

What, the Twitnam Bard, 

Whom DenniSf Cibber^ Tibhahl pushed so hard ! 
l*opE of tlio DunciadI J*ope who dared to woo, 

And then to libel. Worth y-Mimta/ju ! 

I'OPE of the liam-iocdks story 

J*ot t — Scandals all I 

Scandals that now I care not to recall. 

Surely a little, in tw’o hundred Years, 

One iii.ay neglect Contemporary Sneers : — 

Surely Allowance for the Man may make 
That had all O nib-street yelinng in his Wake! 

And who (I ask you) has been never Mean, 

When urged by Envy, Anger, or the Spleen V 
No : I j)refer to look on Pope as one 
Not rightly happy till his Life was done; 

Whose whole Career, romance it as you please, 

Was (what he called it) but a “ long Disease ’’ : 

Think of his Lot, — his l*ilgrimage of Pain, 

His “ crazy Carcass ” and his restless Brain ; 

Think of his Night Hours with their Feet oi Lead, 

His dreary Vigil and his aching Head ; 

Think of all this, and marvel then to find 
The “ crooked Body with a crooked Mind ! 

Nay, rather marvel that, in Fate’s Despite, 

You find so much to solace and delight, — 

So much of Courage and of Purpose high 
In that unequal Struggle not to die. 

• From “ Collected Poems.” By permission of Kegan Paul, Tiench, Triibncr & Co. 

8%o, priep Gh. 
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I grant you freely that Pope played his Part 
Sometimes ignobly — but he loved his Art; 

1 grant you freely that he sought his Ends 
Not always wisely — but he loved his Friends; 

And who of Friends a nobler Boll could show — 
a5»7. John, Bathurst, Marclmout, Peterh'ro\ 
Arhuthnot 

FriNid — An n o.s ? 

Poot— Well (e7i^rc noiw), 

ISIost that he said of AdiUson was true. 

IMaiii truth, you know 

Friend — Is often not 23olite 

(So Handel thought) 

Poet — And Hamlet (Sir) was right, 

lint leave* Porio's Life. To-day, inetliiiiks, we touch 
The Work too little and the Man too much. 

Take uj) Hie Lock, the JSltdtres, Eloi.'ip — 

AVhat Art siijircino, what Elegance, what Ease 1 
ITow ko(Mi the Irony, the Wit how bright, 

Tlie Style how rapid, and the Verse how light ! 

Then read once more, and you shall wonder yet 
At Skill, at Turn, at Point, at Epithet. 

“ True Wit is Nature to Advantage dressed — 

AVas ever Thought so })ithily cxtiressed ? 

And ten low Words oft cree^) in one dull Line ” — 

Ah, what a Homily on Yours . . . and Mine! 

Or take — to choose at Random — take but This — 

Ten ccjisuro wrong for one that writes aniiss.’^ 

Friend — 

Packed and precise, no doubt. Yet surely those 
Are but the Qualities uc ask of J^rose. 

A\'’as he a Poet ? 

Poet — Yes : if that be Avliat 

Byron was certainly and Bowles was not ; 

Or say you grant him, to come nearer Date, 

What Dryden had, that was deni(*d to Tate 

Friend — 

Which means, you claim from him the Spark divine. 

Yet scarce would place him on the highest Line 

Poet — 

'Triio, there are Classes. Porn was most of all 
Akin to Horace, Persius, Juvenal; 

Pope was, like them, the Censor of his Age, 

An Age more suited to Bejiose than Rage ; 

Wlien Rhyming turned from Freedom to the Schools, 
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And shocked with Licensei shuddered into Buies ; 
When Plwebus touched the Poet’s trembling Ear 
With one supreme Commandment Be thou Clear; 
When Thought meant less to reason than compile, 
And the Muse labored . . . chiefly with the File. 
Beneath full Wigs no Lyric drew its Breath 
As in the Days of great Elizabeth ; 

And to the Bards of Anna was denied 

The Note that Wordsioorth hoard on Duddon side. 

But Pope took up his Parable, and knit 
The AVoof of Wisdom with the Warp of AVTt ; 

He trimmed the Measure on its equ^ Feet, 

And smoothed and fitted till the Lino was neat ; 

He taught the Pause with due Effect to fall ; 

Ho taught the Epigram to come at Call ; 

He wrote 

Friend — His Tliad! 

Poet — AVell, suppose you own 

You like your lUad in the Prose of Bohuy — 

Tho’ if you’d leiirii in Prose how Homer sang, 

’Tworc best to learn of Butcher and of 
Suppose you say your Worst of Pope, declare 
His Jewels Paste, his Nature a Parterre, 

His Art but Artifice — I ask once more 
AVhere have you seen such Artifice before ? 

AVhero have you seen a Parterre better graced, 

Or gems that glitter like his Gems of Paste ? 

Where can you show, among your Names of Note, 

So much to copy and so much to quote ? 

And where, in Fine, in all our English Verse, 

A Style more trenchant and a Sense more terse ? 

So 1, that love the old Augustan Days 
Of formal Courtesies and formal Phrase ; 

That like along the finished Line to feel 
The Buffle^s Flutter and the Flash of Steel ; 

That like my Couplet as Compact as Clear ; 

That like my Satire sparkling tho’ severe. 

Unmixed with Bathos and unmarred by Trope, 

1 fling my Cap for Polish — and for Pope ! 
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[Joseph Addison, Englisb essayist, was bom at Milston, Wiltsliire, May 1, 
1072, and was educated at Magdalen and Queen’s College, Oxford, where he 
acquired a high reputation as a writer of Latin verso. Through the Earl of Hali- 
fax he obtained, in lOUO, a pension of three hundred pounds and proceeded to 
qualify himself for the diplomatic service of the government by travel and study 
on the Continent (1609-1703). In 1704 his poem ’’ Tlie Campaign,” written in 
commemoration of the victory of Blenheim, secured for him the commissioner- 
ship of excise. He was also undersecretary of state ; secretary to the lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (Wharton) ; commissioner for trade and the colonies ; and 
shortly after his marriage to the Countess of Warwick received the appointment 
of secretary of state. He contributed most of his famous essays to the Taller 
and the Spectator from their commencement, and wrote 274 numbers for the 
latter. Ills tragedy of ” Cato,” produced at Diiiry Lane in 1713, had an uniiitei- 
rupted run of thirty-five nights, and obtained more celebrity among his contem- 
poraries than any other of his works. Addison died at Holland House, London, 
June 17, 1719, and was iuteired in Westiuiuster Abbey.] 

The Vision of Miuza. 

When I was at Grand Cairo I picked up several oriental 
manuscripts, which I have still by me. Among others I met 
with one entitled, “ The Visions of Mirzah,’^ which I have read 
over with great x^oasure. I intend to give it to the publio 
when I have no other entertainment for them ; and sliall begin 
with the first vision, which I have translated word for word as 
follows : — 

“ On the fifth day of the moon, which according to the cus- 
tom of my forefathers I always kex)t holy, after having washed 
myself, and offered up my morning devotions, I ascended the 
higli hills of Biigdat, in order to pass the rest of the day in 
meditation and prayer. As T was here airing myself on the 
tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation on 
the vanity of human life ; and passing from one thought to 
another, surely, said I, man is but a shadow and life a dream. 
Whilst 1 was thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the summit 
of a rock that was not far from me, Avhere I discovered one in 
the habit of a shepherd, with a musical instrument in his hand. 
As 1 looked upon him he applied it to his lips, and began ta 
play upon it. The sound of it was exceeding sweet, and 
wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melo- 
dious, and altogether different from anything 1 had ever heard. 
They put me in mind of those heavenly airs that are played to 
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the departed bouIb of good men upon their first arrival in para- 
dise, to wear out the impressions of their lost agonies, and 
qualify them for the pleasures of that happy place. My heart 
melted away in secret raptures. 

“ I had been often told that tho rock before me was the haunt 
of a genius ; and that several had been entertained with music 
who had passed by it, but never heard that the musician had 
before made himself visible. When he had raised my thoughts, 
by those transporting airs which he played, to taste the pleas- 
ures of his conversation, as I looked upon him like ono aston- 
ished, ho beckoned to mo, and by tho waving of his hand directed 
me to approach the place where he sat. I drew near with that 
reverence which is due to a superior nature ; and as my heart 
was entirely subdued by the captivating strains I had heard, I 
fell down at his feet and wept. The genius smiled upon me 
with a look of compassion and affability that familiarized him 
to my imagination, and at once dispelled all the fears and 
apprehensions with which I approached him. lie lifted mo 
from the ground, and taking me by the hand, Mirzah, said he, 
1 have heard thee in thy soliloquies ; follow me. 

lie then led mo to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and 
placed me on the top of it. Cast thy eyes eastward, said he, 
and tell me what thou secst. I see, sfiid I, a huge valley and a 
prodigious tide of water rolling through it. The valley that 
thou seest, said he, is the vale of misery, and tho tide of water 
that thou seest is part of the great tide of eternity. What is 
the reason, said I, that the tide I see rises out of a thick mist 
at one end, and again loses itself in a thick mist at the other ? 
What thou seest, says he, is that portion of eternity which is 
called time, measured out by the sun, and reaching from the 
beginning of tho world to its consummation. Examine now, 
said he, this sea th«it is thus bounded with darkness at both 
ends, and tell me what thou disco verest in it. I see a bridge, 
said I, standing in the midst of tho tide. The bridge thou 
seest, said he, is human life ; consider it attentively. Upon a 
more leisurely survey of it, 1 found that it consisted of three- 
score and ten entire arches, with several broken arches, which 
added to those that were entire, made up the number about an 
hundred. As I was counting the arches the genius told me 
that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand arches; but 
that a great flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge in 
the ruinous condition I now beheld it. But tell me, further, 
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said he, what thou discoverest on it. I see multitudes of peo- 
ple passing over it, said I, and a black cloud hanging on each 
end of it. As I looked more attentively, I saw several of the 
passengers dropping through the bridge, into the great tide 
that (lowed underneath it, and upon further examination per- 
ceived there were innumerable trapdoors that lay concealed in 
the bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod upon, but they 
fell through them into tlie tide and immediately disappeared. 
These hidden pitfalls were set very thick at the entrance of the 
bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner broke through the 
cloud, but many of them fell into them. They grew thinner 
towards the middle, but multiplied and lay closer together 
towards the end of the arches that were entire. 

“ There were indeed some persons, but their number was 
very small, tliat continued a kbid of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through one after another, being quite 
tired and spent with so long a walk. 

“ I passed some time in the contemplation ot this wonderful 
structure, and the great variety of objects which it presented. 
My lieart was filled with a deep melancholy to see several drop- 
ping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and jollity, and catch- 
ing at everything that stood by them to save themselves. Some 
were looking uj) towards the heavens in a thoughtful posture, 
and in the midst (»f a speculation stumbled and fell out of sight. 
Multitudes were very busy in the pursuit of baubles that glit- 
tered in their eyes and danced before them, but often when they 
thought themselves within the roach of them, their footing 
failed and down they sunk. In this confusion of objects, I 
observed some wit li scimeters in their hands, and others viili 
urinals, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrusting se'v » ral 
persons upon trapdoors which did not seem to lie in their way, 
and which they might hiive escaped, had they not been thus 
forced upon them. 

“ The genius, seeing me indulge myself in this melancholy 
prospect, told me 1 had dwelt long enough upon it : take thine 
eyes off the bridge, said he, and tell me if thou seest anything 
thou dost not comprehend. Upon looking up, what mean, said 
I, those great flights of birds that are perpetually hovering 
about the bridge, and settling upon it from time to time ? 1 
see vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and among many 
other feathered creatures, several little winged boys, that perch 
in great numbers upon the middle arches. These, said the 
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genius, are envy, avarice, superstition, despair, love, with the 
like cares and passions that infect human life. 

I here fetched a deep sigh ; alas, said I, man was made in 
vain ! How is ho given away to misery and mortality I tor- 
tured in life, and swallowed up in death I The genius, being 
moved with compassion towards me, bade me quit so uncom- 
fortable a prospect. Look no more, said he, on man in the 
first stage of his existence, in his setting out for eternity ; but 
cast thine eye on that thick mist into which the tide bears the 
several generations of mortals that fall into it. I directed my 
sight as I was ordered, and (whether or no the good genius 
strengthened it with any supernatural force, or dissipated part 
of the mist that was before too thick for the eyo lo penetrate) 
I saw the valley opening at the farther end, and spreading fortli 
into an immense ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant run- 
ning through the midst of it, and dividing it into two equal 
parts. The clouds still rested on one half c»f it, insomuch that 
I could discover nothing in it : but the other appeared to mo 
a vast ocean planted with innumerable islands, that wore covered 
with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little 
shining seas that ran among them. I could see persons dressed 
ill glorious habits with garlands upon their heads, passing among 
the trees, lying down by the sides of the fountains, or resting 
on beds of flowers ; and could hear a confused harmony of 
singing birds, falling waters, human voices, and musical instru- 
ments. Gladness grew in me upon the discovery of so delight- 
ful a scene. I wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might 
fly away to those happy seats ; but the genius told me there 
Avas no passage to them, except through the gates of death tliat 
I saw opening every moment upon the bridge. The islands, 
said lie, that lie so fresh and green before thee, and with which 
the Avliole face of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst 
see, arc more in number than the sands on the seashore ; there 
are myriads of islands behind those which thou hero discovorest, 
reaching farther than thine eye, or even thine imagination, can 
extend itself. These are the mansions of good men after death, 
who, according to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they 
excelled, are distributed among these several islands, which 
abound with pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable 
to the relishes and perfections of those who are settled in them : 
every island is a paradise, accommodated to its respective inhab- 
itants. Are not these, O Mirzah, habitations worth contending 
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for ? Does life appear miserable, that gives thee opportunities 
of earning such a reward ? Is death to be feared, that will con- 
vey thee to so happy an existence? Think not man was made 
in vain, who has such an eternity reserved for him. I gazed 
with inexpressible pleasure on these happy islands. At length, 
said I, show me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid under 
those dark clouds which cover the ocean on the other side of the 
rock of adamant. The genius making me no answer, I turned 
obout to address myself to him a second time, but I found that 
he had left me. I then turned again to the vision which I had 
been so long contemplating, but, instead of the rolling tide, the 
arched bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing but the 
long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, and camels 
grazing upon the sides of it.’* 

Endeavors op Mankind to get hid op their Burdens. 

It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all the misfor- 
tunes of mankind were cast into a public stock, in order to be 
equally distributed among the whole species, those who now 
think themselves the most unhappy would prefer the share 
they are already possessed of, before that which would fall to 
them by such a division. Horace has carried this thought a 
great deal further ; lie says that the hardships or misfortunes 
which Ave lie under are more easy to us than those of any 
other person would be, in case we could change conditions with 
him. 

As I was ruminating upon these two remarks, and seated 
in my elbow chair, I insensibly fell asleep, when on a sudden, 
I thought there was a proclamation made by Jupiter, that every 
mortal should bring in his griefs and calamities, and throw 
them together in a heap. There was a large plain appointed 
for the purpose. I took my stand in the center of it, and saw, 
with a great deal of pleasure, the whole human species march- 
ing one after another, and throwing down their several loads, 
which immediately grew up into a prodigious mountain, that 
seemed to rise above the clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thin airy shape, who was very 
active in this solemnity. She carried a magnifying glass in 
one of her hands, and was clothed in a loose flowing robe, 
embroidered with several figures of fiends and specters, that 
discovered themselves in a thousand chimerical shapes, as her 
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garment hovered in the wind. There was something wild and 
distracted in her looks. Her name was Fancy. She led up 
every mortal to the appointed place, after having very offi- 
ciously assisted him in making up his pack, and laying it upon 
his shoulders. My heart melted within me, to see my fellow- 
creatures groaning under their respective burdens, and to 
consider that prodigious bulk of human calamities which lay 
before me. 

There were, however, several persons who gave mo great 
diversion upon this occasion. I observed one bringing in a 
fardel very carefully concealed under an old embroidered cloak, 
which, upon his throwing it into the heap, I discovered to be 
Poverty. Another, after a great deal of pulling, threw 
down his luggage, wliich, upon examining, I found to be his 
wife. 

There were numbers of lovers saddled with very whimsical 
burdens composed of darts and flames ; but, what was very 
odd, though they sighed as if their hearts would break under 
their bundles of calamities, they could not persuade themselves 
to cast them into the heap, when they came up to it ; but after 
a few faint efforts, shook their heads, and marched away as 
lieavy laden as they came. I saw multitudes of old women 
throw down their wrinkles, and several young ones who 
stripped themselves of a tawny skin. There were very great 
heaps of red noses, large lips, and rusty teeth. The truth of 
it is, I was surprised to see the greater part of the mountain 
made up of bodily deformities. Observing one advancing 
towards the heap, with a larger cargo than ordinary upon his 
back, I found, upon his near approach, that it was only a natu- 
ral hump, which he disposed of with great joy of heart, among 
this collection of human miseries. There were, likewise, dis- 
tempers of all sorts ; though I could not but observe that there 
were many more imaginary than real. One little packet I 
could not but take notice of, which was a complication of all 
the diseases incident to human nature, and was in the hand of 
a great many fine people ; this was called the Spleen, But 
what most of all surprised me, was a remark I made, that there 
was not a single vice or folly thrown into the whole heap ; at 
which I was very much astonished, having concluded within 
m3’self that every one would take this opportunity of getting 
rid of his passions, prejudices, and frailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very profligate fellow, who, 
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I did not question, camo loaded with his crimes ; but upon 
searching into his bundle, I found that, instead of throwing 
his guilt from him, he had only laid down his memory. He 
was followed by another worthless rogue, who flung away his 
modesty instead of his ignorance. 

When the whole race of mankind had thus cast their bur- 
dens, the phantom wliich had been so busy on the occasion, 
seeing me an idle spectator of what had passed, approached 
towards me. 1 grew uneasy at lier presence, when of a sudden 
she held her magnifying glass full before my eyes. I no sooner 
saw my face in it, than I was startled at the shortness of it, 
wliich now appeared to me in its utmost aggravation. The 
immoderate breadtii of the features made me very much out of 
liunior with niy own countenance, upon which, I threw it from 
mo like a mask. It happened very luckily, that one who stood 
by mo had just before thrown down liis visage, which it seems 
was too long for him. It was indeed extended to a shameful 
length. I believe the very chin was, modestly speaking, as long 
us my whole face. We had both an opportunity of mending 
ourselves, and all the contributions being now brought in, every 
man was at liberty to exchango his misfortunes for those of 
another person. 

I saw with unspeakable pleasure the v/hole species thus 
delivered from its sorrows; though, at the same time, as we 
stood round the heap, and surveyed the several materials of 
which it was composed, there was scarcely a mortal in this vast 
multitude who did not discover what he thought pleasures of 
life ; and wondered liow the owners of them ever came to look 
upon them as burdens and grievances. 

As we were regarding very attentively this confusion rf 
miseries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter issued out a secret 
proclamation that every one was now at liberty to exchange his 
aflliction, and to return to his habitation, with any such other 
bundle as should be delivered to him. 

Upon this. Fancy began again to bestir herself, and par- 
celed out the whole heap with incredible activity, recom- 
mending to every one his particular packet. The hurry and 
confusion at this time were not to be expressed. Some ob- 
servations which I made upon this occasion, I shall communi- 
cate to the public. A venerable gray-headed man, who had 
laid down the Rheumatism, and who I found wanted an heir 
to his estate, snatched up an undutiful son, that had been 
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thrown into the heap by an angry father. The graceless youth, 
in less than a quarter of an hour, pulled the old gentleman 
by the beard, and had like to have knocked his brains out; 
BO that meeting the true father, who came towards him with a 
lit of vertigo, he begged him to take liis son again, and give 
him back his Rheumatism ; but they were incapable, either of 
them, to recede from the choice they had made. A poor galley 
slave, who had thrown down his chains, took up the gout in 
their stead, but made such wry faces that one might easily 
perceive he was no great gainer by the bargain. It was pleas- 
ant enough to see the several exchanges that were made, for 
sickness against poverty, hunger against want of appetite, and 
care against pain. 

The female world were very busy among themselves in bar- 
tering for features : one was trucking a lock of gray hairs for 
a carbuncle ; and another was making over a short Avaist for a 
pair of round shoulders; and a tiiird cheapening a bad face 
for a lost reputation : but on all these occasions, there was not 
one of them who did not think the new blemish, as soon as she 
li.id got it into her possession, much more disagreeable than 
tlu' old one. I made the same observation on every other mis- 
fortune or calamity, which every one in the assembly brought 
upon himself, in lieu of wliat he had parted with ; whether it 
bo that all the evils which befall us are in some measure united 
and proportioned to our strength, or that every evil becomes 
more supportable by our being accustomed to it, 1 shall not 
determine. 

1 could not from my heart forbear pitying the poor hump- 
backed gentleman wlio went off a very well shaped person, but 
suffering from some terrible malady ; nor the fine gentleman 
who had struck up this bargain with him, that limped through 
a whole assembly of ladies, who used to admire him, with a pair 
of shoulders peeping over his head. 

1 must not omit my own particular adventure. My friend 
with the long visage had no sooner taken upon him my short 
face, but he made so grotesque a figure that as I looked upon 
him I could not forbear laughing at myself, insomuch that I 
put my own face out of countenance. Tho poor gentleman 
was so sensible of the ridicule that 1 found he was ashamed 
of what he had done : on tho other side, 1 found that 1 myself 
had no great reason to triumph, for as 1 went to touch my fore- 
head I missed the place, and clasped my finger upon my upper 
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lip. Besides, as my nose was exceedingly prominent, I gave it 
two or three unlucky knocks as I was playing my hand about 
niy face, and aiming at some other part of it. I saw two other 
gentlemen by me, who were in the same ridiculous circum- 
stances. These had made a foolish exchange between a couple 
of thick bandy legs, and two long trap sticks that had no calves 
to them. One of these looked like a man walking upon stilts, 
and was so lifted up into the air, above Lis ordinary height, 
that his head turned round with it; while the other made 
such awkward circles, as he attempted to w'alk, that he scarcely 
knew how to move forward upon his new supporters. Observ- 
ing him to be a pleasant kind of fellow, I stuck my cane in the 
ground, and told him 1 would lay him a bottle of wine, that 
he did not inarch np to it, on a line that I drew for him, in a 
quarter of an hour. 

Tlie heap was at last distributed among the sexes, who 
made a most piteous sight, as they wandered up and down 
under the pressure of their several burdens. The whole plain 
was fdled with murmurs and complaints, groans and lamenta- 
tions. Jupiter, at length, having compassion on the poor mor- 
tals, ordered them a second time to lay down their loads, with 
a design to give every one his own again. They discharged 
themselves with a great deal of pleasure ; after which, the 
phantom who had led them into such gross delusions v/as 
commanded to disappear. There was seen in her place a god- 
dess of a quite diiTerent figure : her motions were steady and 
composed, and her aspect serious but cheerful. She, every 
now and then, cast lier eyes towards heaven, and fixed them 
upon Jupiter; her name was Patibkce. She had no soon*!* 
jdaced liersclf by tlic mount of Sorrows, but, what 1 thought 
very remarlrable, the whole heap sunk to such a degree that 
it did not appear a third part as big as it was before. She 
afterwards returned every man his own proper calamity, and, 
teaching him how to bear it in the most commodious manner, 
he marched off with it contentedly, being very well pleased 
that he liad not been left to his own choice, as to the kind of 
evils which fell to his lot. 

Besides the several pieces of morality to bo drawn out of 
this vision, 1 learned from it never to repine at my own mis- 
fortunes, nor to envy the happiness of another, since it is im- 
jiossible for any man to form a right judgment of his neighbor’s 
sufferings ; for which reason also, 1 have determined never to 
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think lightly of another's complaints, but to regard tho sorrows 
of my fellow-creatures with sentiments of humanity and com- 
passion. 


FABLES OP JOHN GAY. 

[.Tohn Gat, Englisli poet, was Lorn at Barnstaple, Devon, in lGd5, and was ap- 
prenticed to a silk mercer. Disliking liis occupation, lio was released from it by 
his master, and became scci’etary to the Duchess of Monmouth and then to Loid 
Clarendon, envoy extraordinary to Hanover. Ills cailicst poem, ** Hural Sports,” 
was dedicated to Pope, who took a great interest in tho young poet and later 
became his firm friend. Gay then published ” Tho Shepherd’s Week ”The 
AVhat-d’ye-call-it,” a farce ; ‘‘ Trivia, or tho Art of Walking the Streets of 
London”; “Poems” (including “Black-eyed Susan”); “The Captives,” a 
tragedy. In 1728 was produced tho lanious Newgate pastoral, “ The Beggar’s 
Opera,” which ran over sixty nights and netted the author seven hundred ^lounds. 
The representation of “Polly,” a sequel, was foi bidden by the lord chamberlain. 
After this Gay lived with the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, and died sud- 
denly, December 4, 17:i2. Ho was buried in Westminster Abbey.] 

The Motiieu, the ani> the l'Air.Y. 

On K ino a son.” The blessing sent, 

AVero ever parents more content? 

How partial are their doting eyes ! 

1^0 child is half so fair and wise. 

AVuked to the morning^s pleasing caro, 

The ]M other rose and sought her heir. 

She saw the Nurse like one possest, 

AVlth wringing hands and sobbing breast. 

Sure some disaster has befell : 

Speak, Nurse ; I hope the boy is well.” 

** Dear Aladam, think not me to blame ; 

Invisible tho Fairy came : 

Your precious babe is hence conveyed, 

And in the place a changeling laid. 

Where are the father’s mouth and nose ? 

The mother’s eyes, as black as sloes ? 

See, here, a shocking awkward creature, 

That speaks a fool in every feature.” 

“Tlie woman’s blind, (the Mother cries) 

I sec wit sparkle in his eyes.” 

“Lord, Madam, what a squinting leer! 

No doubt the Fairy hath been here.” 

Just as she spoke, a pygmy sprite 
Pops through the keyhole swift as light; 
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Perched on the cradle’s top he stands. 

And thus her folly reprimands : — 

Whence sprung the vain conceited lie. 
That we the world with fools supply ? 
What ! give our sprightly race away 
For the dull, helpless sons of Clay 1 
Besides, by partial fondness shown. 

Like you we dote upon our own. 

Where yet was ever found a Mother 
Who’d give her booby for another ? 

And should w'e change with human breed, 
Well might wo pass for fools indeed.” 


The Eagle ani> Asskmiily of Animals. 

As Ju])iter’s all-seeing eye 
Surveyed the worlds beneath the sky ; 

From this small si)eck of earth were sent 
Murmurs and sounds of discontent ; 

For every tiling alive eom])laincd 
That ho the hardest life sustained. 

Jove calls his Eagle. At the word 
Before him stands tlie royal bird. 

The bird, obedient, from heaven’s height, 
Downward directs his rai>id flight; 

Then cited every living thing 
Ti» hear the mandates of his king. 

Ungrateful creatures ! whence arise 
These murmurs which offend the skies ; 
Wliy this disorder? say the cause; 

For just are Jove’s eternal laws. 

Let each his discontent reveal ; 

To yon sour Dog I first appeal.” 

“Hard is my lot, (the Hound replies) 
On what fleet nerves the Greyhound flies I 
While I, with weary step and slow, 

O’er plains, and vales, and mountains go. 
The morning sees my chase begun, 

Nor ends it till the setting sun.” 

** AVhen (says the Greyhound) I pursue, 
My game is lost, or caught in view ; 

Beyond my sight the prey’s secure ; 

The Hound is slow, but ^ways sure ; 

And had I his sagacious scent, 

Jovo ne’er had heard my discontent.” 
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The Lion craved the Fox’s art; 

The Fox the Lion’s force and heart : 

The Cock implored the Pigeon’s flight. 
Whose iviiigs were rapid, strong, and light; 
The Pigeon strength of wing despised. 

And the Cock’s matchless valor prized : 

The fishes wished to graze the plain, 

The Beasts to skim beneath the main : 
Thus, envious of another’s state, 

Facli blamed tlie pai‘tial hand of Fate. 

Tho Bird of Heaven then cried aloud, 

** Jove bids disperse the murmuring crowd ; 
The god rejects your idle prayers. 

Would ye, rebellious mutineers I 
Fntirely change your name and nature, 
And be the very envied creature ? — 

What, silent all, and none consent ? 

Be happy, then, and learn content; 

Nor imitate the restless mind, 

And proud ambition, of mankind.” 


Tins I’AINTIfiR 

WHO rnKASED NOBODY AND KVEKYBODY. 

Lest men suspect your tale untrue. 

Keep probability in view. 

The traveler leaping o’er those bounds. 
The ci'edit of his book confounds. 

AVho with his tongue hath armies routed, 
flakes even his real courage doubted. 

13 ut flattery never seems absurd ; 

The flattered always take your word : 
lniiK>ssibilities seem just : 

They take the strongest praise on trust. 
Hyperboles, though ne’er so great, 

Will still come short of self-conceit. 

Ho very like a Painter drew, 

That every eye tho picture knew ; 

He hit complexion, feature, air. 

So just, tho life itself was there. 

No flattery with his colors laid. 

To bloom restored the faded maid ; 

He gave each muscle all its strength ; 
The mouth, the chin, the nose’s length; 
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Ills honest pencil touched v.dth truth, 

And marked the date of ago and youth. 

He lost his friends, his practice failed ; 
Truth should not always be revealed : 

In dusty piles his pictures lay, 

For no one sent the second pay. 

Two bustoc3, fraught with every grace, 

A Venus’ and Apollo’s face, 

He placed in view : resolved to please. 
Whoever sat he drew from these, 

From these corrected every feature, 

And spirited each awkward creature. 

All things were set ; the hour was come, 
His pallet ready o’er his thumb; 

My Lord appeared ; and, seated right, 

In proper attitude and light. 

The Painter looked, he sketched the piece, 
Tlien dijit his pencil, talked of Greece, 

Of Titian’s tints, of Guido’s air ; 

“ Those eyes, my Lord, the spirit there 
Might well a Raphael’s hand rcciuirc. 

To give thorn all tlie native fire ; 

The features, fraught with sense and wit. 
You’ll grant are very hard to hit; 

But yet with patience you shall view 
As much as paint and art can do.” 

(Observe the work. My Lord replied, 
“Till now I thought my mouth was wide; 
Besides my nose is somewhat long ; 

Dear Sir, for me, ’tis far too young.” 

“ Oh 1 pardon me, (the artist cried) 

In this we Painters must decide. 

Tlio piece even common eyes must strike, 

I warrant it extremely like.” 

^ly Lord examined it anew ; 

No looking-glass seemed half so true. 

A lady came, with borrowed grace, 

He from liis Venus formed her face. 

Her lover praised the Painter’s art ; 

So like the picture in his heart ! 

To every ago some charm he lent; 

Even beauties were almost content. 

Through alx the town his art they praised ; 
His custom grew, his price was raised* 

Had he tlie real likeness shown, 
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Would any man the picture own ? 

But when thus hai>X3ily ho wrought, 
Bach found the likeness in his thought. 


The liiON AND THE Cun. 

How fond arc men of rule and x>laco, 

Who court it from the mean and base ! 
These cannot bear an equal nigh, 

But from superior merit fly. 

They love the cellar’s vulgar joke, 

And lose their hours in ale and smoko. 
There o’er some i^etty club preside ; 

So x^oor, so paltry, is their pride ! 

Nay, even with fools whole nights will sit. 
In hopes to be supreme in wit. 

If these can read, to these I write. 

To set their worth in truest light. 

A Lion cub, of sordid mind, 

Avoided all the lion kind; 

Fond of ai^plause, he sought the feasts 
Of vulgar and ignoble beasts ; 

With asses all his time he sx)ent, 

Their club’s pori)ctual resident. 

He caught their manners, look.s, and airs; 
All ass in everything but ears ! 

If e’er his Highness meant a joke, 

They grinned apx>lause before he spoke ; 
But at each word what shouts of prai.se ! 
Good gods I how natural he brays ! ” 
Elate with flattery and conceit, 

He seeks his royal sire’s retreat; 

Forward, and fond to show hi.s 
His Highness brays ; the Lion starts. 

“ Puppy ! that cursed vociferation 
Betrays thy life and conversation : 
Coxcombs, an ever noisy race, 

Arc trumpets of their own disgrace.” 

“ Why so severe ? (the Cub rex)lic.s) 

Our senate always held mo wise.” 

“ How weak is pride ! (returns the sire) 
All fools are vain when fools admire! 

But know, what stupid asses prize, 

Lions and noble beasts desx>i3e.” 
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The rAnMER*.s Wipe and the Haven. 

“ Why ar« those tears ? why droops your head ? 
Is then your other husband dead ? 

Or does a worse disgrace betide ? 

Hath no one since his death applied ? ** 

“ Alas ! you know the cause too well ; 

The salt is spilt, to me it fell ; 

Then to contribute to my loss, 

My knife and fork were laid across: 

On Friday, too ! the day I dread ! 

Would 1 were safe at home in bed ! 

Last night (I vow to Heaven *tis true) 

Bounced from the fire a coffin dew. 

Next post some fatal news shall tell : 

God send my Cornish friends be well ! 

Unhappy widow, cease thy tears. 

Nor feel affliction in thy fears; 

Let not thy stomach be suspended ; 

Eat now, and weep when dinner’s ended ; 

And when the butler clears the table, 

For thy dessert. I’ll read my Fable.” 

Betwixt her swagging pannier’s load 
A Farmer’s Wife to market rode, 

And, jogging on, with thoughtful care, 

Summed up the profits of her ware ; 

AVheii, starting from her silver dream. 

Thus far and wide was heard her scream : — 

“ That Haven on yon left-hand oak 
(Curse on his ill-betiding croak) 

Bodes me no good.” No more she said, 

When poor blind Ball, with stumbling tread 
Fell prone ; overturned the pannier lay, 

And her mashed eggs bestrewed the way. 

She, sprawling in the yellow road, 

Hailed, swore, and cursed : “ Thou croaking toad, 
A murrain take thy whoreson throat ! 

1 knew misfortune in the note.” 

“ Dame, (quoth the Raven) spare your oaths, 
Unclench your fist, and wipe your clothes. 

But wliy on me those curses thrown ? 

Goody, the fault was all your own ; 

For had you laid this brittle ware 
On Dun, the old sure-footed mare. 

Though all the Havens of the Hundred, 
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With croaking had your tongue out-thundered. 
Sure-footed Dun had ke^it her legs, 

And you, good Woman, saved your eggs.” 

Thf Turkev and the Ant. 

In other men we faults can sjiy. 

And blame the mote that dims their eye ; 

Each little speck and blemish find. 

To our own stronger errors blind. 

A Turkey, tired of common food, 

Forsook the h&vw, and sought the wood; 
Behind her ran an infant train. 

Collecting here and there a grain. 

Draw near, niy Birds ! (the mother cries) 
This hill delicious fare supplies; 

Behold the busy negro race, 

8ee millions blacken all the place ! 

Fear not ; like me with freedom eat ; 

An Ant is most delightful moat. 

How blessed, how envied, were onr life, 

Gould we but 'scape the poulterer's knife I 
But man, cursed man, on Turkeys preys, 

And C'hristmas shortens all our days. 
Sometimes with oysters we combine, 
Sometimes assist the savory chine ; 

From the low peasant to the lord. 

The Turkey smokes on every board. 

Sure men for gluttony arc cursed, 

Of the seven deadly sins the worst.” 

An Ant, who climbed beyond his reach, 
Thus answered from the neighb’ring l)eech ; 

** Ere you remark another’s sin. 

Bid thine own conscience look within ; 

Control thy more voracious bill. 

Nor for a breakfast nations kill.” 

The Gardener and the Hog. 

A gardener of peculiar taste. 

On a young Hog his favor placed, 

Wlio fed not with the common herd ; 

His tray was to the hall preferred : 

He wallowed underneath the board. 

Or in his master’s chamber snored. 

Who fondly stroked him every day, 
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And taught him all the puppy’s play. 

Where’er he went, the grunting friend 
Ke’er failed his pleasure to attend. 

As on a time the loving pair 
Walked forth to tend the garden’s care, 

The Master thus addressed the Swine:— 

** My house, my garden, all is thine. 

On turnips feast whene’er you please, 

And riot in my beans and pease, 

If the potato’s taste delights, 

Or the red carrot’s sweet invites, 

Indulge thy morn and evening hours^ 

But let due care regard my flowers : 

My tulips are my garden’s pride : 

What vast expense those beds supplied ! ” 

The Hog by chance one morning roamed, 
Where with new ale the vessels foamed ; 

Ho munches now the steaming grains. 

Now with full swill the liquor drains. 
Intoxicating fumes arise ; 

He reels, he rolls his winking eyes ; 

Then staggering through the garden scours, 
And treads down painted ranks of flowers : 
With delving snout he turns the soil, 

And cools his palate with the spoil. 

The Master came, the ruin spied ; 

“ Villain ! suspend thy rage, (he cried) 

Hast thou, thou most ungratelul sot, 

ISfy charge, my only charge, forgot ? 

What, all niy flowers ! ” no more he said, 

But gazed, and sighed, and hung his head. 

The Hog n ith fluttering speech returns : — 
“ Explain, Sir, why your anger burns. 

See there, untouched, your tulips strown ; 

For I devoured the roots alone.” 

At this the Gardener’s passion grows; 

From oaths and threats he falls to blows ; 

The stubborn brute the blow sustains, 

Assaults his leg, and tears the veins 
Ah ! foolish Swain ! too late you And 
That sties were for such friends designed ! 

Homeward he limps with painful pace. 
Keflccting thus on past disgrace; 

“ Who cherishes a brutal mate, 

Shall mourn the folly soon or late.’* 
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[Lady Mart Wortlry MoKTAon: An English author ; bornatThorobhy, 
Nottiughamshire, England, about 1600 ; died August 21, 1762. was marrioil 
in 1712 to the Uon. Edward Wortley Montagu, whom ^e accompaiiiGd on hin 
mission to the Forte. Wliile in CJonstantinople, idie wrote to her sister, tl:» 
Countess of Mar, Pope, and other friends, her famous ** Letters," by which she 
is chiefly known. She ^so published ** Town Eclogues. " Her writings arc witty 
and vivacious and attracted much attention amoug English literati.] 

To THE Countess of Bute. 

Juhf 10, 1748. 

Dear Child, — I received yours of May the 12lh but 
yesterday, July the 9tli. I am surprised you comidain of my 
silence. I have never failed answering yours the post afJei* 
I received them; hut I fear, being directed to Twickcnli;i:n 
(having 110 other direction from yon), your servants there miiy 
have neglected them. 

I have been these six weeks, and still am, at my ilairy 
house, which joins to my garden. I believe I have already 
told you it is a long mile from the Castle, which is situalo in 
the midst of a very large village, once a considerable town, 
part of the walls still remaining, and has not vacant ground 
enough about it to make a garden, which is my greatest amuse- 
ment, it being now troublesome to walk, or even go in the 
chaise till the evening. 1 have fitted up in this farmhouse a 
room for myself — that is to say, strewed tlic floor with rushes, 
covered the chiiuiiey with moss and branches, and adorned the 
room with basins of earthenware (which i.s made here to great 
perfection) filled with flowers, and jiut in some straw chairs, 
and a couch bed, which is my whole furniture. This spot of 
ground is so beautiful, I am afraid you will scarce credit the 
description, which, however, I can assure you, shall he very lit- 
eral, without any embellishment from imagination. It is on a 
bank, forming a kind of peninsula, raised from the river Oglio 
fifty feet, to which you may descend by easy stairs cut in the 
turf, and either take the air on the river, which is as large as 
the Thames at Richmond, or by walking in an avenue two 
hundred yards on the side of it, you find a wood of a hundred 
acres, which was already cut into walks and ridings when I 
took it. I have only added fifteen bowers in different views, 
with scats of turf. They were easily made, here being a large 
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quantity of underwood, and a great number of wild vinos, 
which twist to the top of the highest trees, and from which 
they make a very good sort of wine they call hru»co. I am 
now writing to you in one of these arbors, which is so thickly 
shaded, the sun is not troublesome, even at noon. Another is 
on the side of the river, where 1 have made a camp kitchen, 
that I may take the fish, dress, and eat it immediately, and at 
the same time see the barks, which ascend or descend every 
day to or from Mantua, Gaustalla, or Pont de Vie, all consid- 
erable towns. This little wood is carpeted, in their succeeding 
seasons, with violets and strawberries, inhabited by a nation of 
nightingales, and filled with game of all kinds, excepting deer 
and wild boar, the first being unknown here, and not being 
large enough for the other. 

My garden was a plain vineyard when it came into my 
hands not two years ago, and it is, with a small expense, turned 
into a garden that (apart from the advantage of the climate) I 
like better than that of Kensington. The Italian vineyards 
are not planted like those of France, but in clumps, fastened to 
trees planted in equal ranks (commonly fruit trees), and con- 
tinued in festoons from one to another, which I have turned 
into covered galleries of shade, that I can walk in the heat 
without being incommoded by it. I have made a dining room 
of verdure, capable of holding a table of twenty covers ; the 
whole ground is three hundred and seventeen feet in length, 
and two hundred in breadth. You see it is far from large; 
but so prettily disposed (though I say it), that I never saw a 
more agreeable rustic garden, abounding with all sorts of fruit, 
and produces a variety of wines. I would send you a piece if 
I did not fear the customs would make you pay too dear for it. 
I believe my descrijition gives you but an imperfect idea of my 
garden. Perhaps 1 shall succeed better in describing my man- 
ner of life, which is as regular as that of any monastery. I 
generally rise at six, and as soon as I have breakfasted, put 
myself at the head of my weeder women and work with them 
till nine. I then inspect my dairy, and take a turn among my 
poultry, which is a ver}’’ large inquiry. I have, at present, two 
hundred chickens, besides turkeys, geese, ducks, and peacocks. 
All things have hitherto prospered under my care; my bees 
and silkwonns are doubled, and 1 am told that, without acci- 
dents, my capital will be so in two years’ time. At eleven 
o’clock I retire to my books ; 1 dare not indulge myself in that 
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pleasure above an hour. At twelve I constantly dine, and 
sleep after dinner till about three. I then send for some of 
my old priests, and either play at piquet or whist, till *tis cool 
enough to go out. One evening I walk in my wood, where I 
often sup, take the air on horseback the next, and go on the 
water the third. The fishery of this part of the river belongs 
to mo ; and my fisherman’s little boat (where I have a green 
lutestring awning) serves me for a barge, lie and his son are 
my rowers without any expense, he being very well paid by the 
profit of the fish, which I give him, on condition of having 
every day one dish for my tabic. Here is plenty of every sort 
of fresh-water fish (excepting salmon) ; but we have a largo 
trout so like it, that 1, that have almost forgot the taste, do not 
distinguish it. 

Wo are both placed properly in regard to our different 
times of life ; you amidst the fair, the gallant, and the gay ; I 
in a retreat, where I enjoj' every amusement that solitude can 
afford. I confess I sometimes wish for a little conversation ; 
but I reflect that the commerce of the world gives more uneasi- 
ness than pleasure, and quiet is all the hope that can reason- 
ably be indulged at my age. My letter is of an unconstdonable 
length ; I should ask your pardon for it, but I had a mind to 
give you an idea of my passing my time, — take it as an 
instance of the affection of, dear child, 

Your most affectionate mother. 

^ly compliments to Lord Bute, and blessing to all my grand- 
children. 


To THE Countess of Bute. 

Dairy IIocse, July 28, N.S.y 1718. 

I am really as fond of my garden as a young author of his 
first play, when it has been well received by the town, and can 
no more forbear teasing my acquaintance for their approbation : 
though I gave you a long account of it in my last, I must tell 
you I have made two little terraces, raised twelve steps each, at 
the end of my great walk ; they are just flnished, and a great 
addition to the beauty of my garden. I inclose to you a rough 
draft of it, drawn (or more properly scrawled) by my own 
hand, without the assistance of rule or compasses, as you will 
easily perceive. I have mixed in my espaliers as many rose 
and jessamine trees as I can cram in; and in the squares 
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designed for tlio use of the kitchen, liave avoided putting any- 
thing disagreeable cither to sight or smell, having another 
garden below for cabbage, onion, garlic, etc. All the walks 
arc garnished with beds of flowers, beside the parterres, which 
are for a more distinguished sort^ I have neither brick nor 
stone walls : all inj fence is a high hedge, mingled with trees ; 
but fruit is so plenty in this country, nobody thinks it worth 
stealing. Gardening is certainly the next amusement to read- 
ing ; and as iny sight will now 2 >crmit mo little of that, I am 
glad to form a taste that can give me so much employment, and 
be the plaything of my age, now my pen and needle are almost 
useless to me. . . . 

Now the sea is open, v/o may send packets to one another. 
I wish you Avould send me Cainpbeirs book of prints of the 
English houses, and tliat Lord Bute would be so good as to 
choose mo the best book of practical gardening extant. 


To T£iE Countess of Bute. 

Salo, October 17, 1750. 

Dear Child, — I received yours of August 2oth this morn- 
ing, October 17th, N.S. It was every way welcome to me, par- 
ticularly lindiiig you and j^oiir family in good health. You 
will think me a great rambler, being at present far distant from 
the date of my last letter. I have been persuaded to go to a 
palace near Salo, situate on the vast lake of Gardia, and do not 
repent my pains since my arrival, though I have passed a very 
bad road to it. It is indeed, take it altogether, the finest place 
I ever saw : the king of France has nothing so fine, nor can 
have ill his situation. It is large enough to entertain all his 
court, and much larger than the royal palace of Naples, or any 
of those of Germany or England. It was built by the grefit 
Cosmo, Duke of Florence, where he passed many months, for 
several years, on the account of his health, the air being esteemed 
one of the best in Italy. All the offices and conveniences are 
suitably magnificent, but that is nothing in regard to the beau- 
ties without doors. It is seated in that part of the lake which 
forms an amphitheater, at the foot of a mountain near three 
miles high, covered with a wood of orange, lemon, citron, and 
pomegranate trees, which is all cut into walks, and divided into 
terraces, that you may go into a several garden from every floor 
in the house, diversified with fountains, cascades, and statues. 
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and joined by easy marble staircases, which lead from one to 
another. There are many covered walks, where you are secure 
from the sun in the hottest part of the day, by the shade of the 
orange trees, which are so loaded with fruit you can liardly 
have any notion of their beauty without seeing them : they aro 
as large as lime trees in England. You will think I say a great 
deal : 1 will assure you I say far short of what I sec, and you 
must turn to the fairy tales to give any idea of the real charms 
of this enchanting palace, for so it may justly bo called. The 
variety of the prospects, the natural beauties, and the im- 
provements by art, where no cost lias been spared to perfect it, 
render it the most complete habitation 1 know in Europe. 
While the poor present master of it (to whose ancestor the 
Grand Duke presented it, having built it on his land), having 
spent a noble estate by gaming and other extravagance, would 
be glad to let it for a trifle, and is not rich enough to live in it. 
Most of the fine furniture is sold; tlicre remains only a few of 
the many good pictures that adorned it, and such goods as were 
not easily to be transported, or for which he found no chapman. 

I have said nothing to you of the magnificont bath, embellished 
with statues, or the fish ponds, the chief of which is in the midst 
of the garden to which I go from my apartment on the first 
floor. It is circled by a marble baluster, and supplied by water 
from a cascade that proceeds from the mouth of a whale, on 
wliich Neptune is mounted, surrounded with reeds: on each 
side of him are Tritons, which, from their shells, pour out 
streams that augment the pond. Higher on the hill are three 
colossal statues of Venus, Hercules, and Apollo. The water is 
so clear you see the numerous fish that inhabit it, and it is a 
great pleasure to mo to throw them bread, which they come to 
the surface to eat with great greediness. I pass by many other 
fountains, not to make my description too tedious. You will 
wonder, perhaps, never to have heard any mention of this para- 
dise either from our English travelers or in any of the printed 
accounts of Italy ; it is as much unknown to them as if it was 
guarded by a flaming cherubim. 1 attribute that ignorance, in 
part, to its being twenty-five miles distant from any post town, 
and also to the custom of the English of herding together, 
avoiding the conversation of the Italians, who, on their side, 
are naturally reserved, and do not seek strangers. Lady Orford 
could give you some knowledge of it, having passed the last six 
mouths she stayed here in a house she hired at Salo ; but as all 
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her time was then taken up with the melancholy vapors her dis- 
tresses had thrown her into, I question whether her curiosity ever 
engaged her to see this palace, though but half a mile from it. 

October 25tk. 

I was interrupted in this part of my letter by a visit from 
Count Martineiighi, master of this house, with his son and two 
daughters ; they stayed till this morning, being determined to 
show me all the fine places on this side the lake, to engage me 
to grow fond of staying here, and I have had a very pleasant 
progress in viewing the moat remarkable palaces within ten 
miles round. Three from hence is the little town of Maderna, 
where the last Duke of Mantua built a retreat worthy a sov- 
ereign. It is now in the hands of a rich merchant, who main- 
tains it in all its beauty. It is not half so large as that where 
I am, but perfectly proportioned and uniform, from a design of 
l^illadio’s. The garden is in the style of Le Notre, and the 
furniture in the best taste of Paris. I am almost ready to con- 
fess it deserves the preference to this, though built at far less 
expense. The situations are as different as is possible, when 
both of them are between a mountain and the lake : that under 
which the Duke of Mantua chose to build is much lower than 
this, and almost sterile ; the prospect of it is rather melancholy 
than agreeable ; but the palace, being placed at the foot of it, 
is a mile distant from the lake, wliich forms a sort of penin- 
sula, half a mile broad, and *tis on that is the delightful garden, 
sidornod with parterres, espaliers, all sorts of exotic plants, and 
ends in a thick wood, cut into ridings. That in the midst is 
large enough for a coach, and terminates at the lake, which 
appears from the windows like a great canal made on purpose 
to beautify the prospect. On the contrary, the palace where I 
lodge is so near the water that you step out of the gate into the 
barge, and the gardens being all divided, you cannot view from 
the house above one of them at a time. In short, these two 
I)alaccs may in their different Injauties rival each other, while 
they are neither of them to be excelled in any other part of the 
world. 

I have wrote you a terrible long letter ; but as you say you 
are often alone, it may serve you for half an hour’s amusement; 
at least receive it as a proof that there is none more agreeable 
to me than giving assurances of my being, dear child, your most 
affectionate mother. 
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My compliments to Lord Bute, and blessing to my grand- 
children. 

P.S. — Yours of the 23d September is just this minute 
brought to me. I heartily \vish you and my Lord Bute joy of 
his place ; and wish it may have more advantageous conse- 
quences ; but am glad you do not too much found hopes on 
things of BO much uncertainty. I have read S. Fielding’s 
works, and should be glad to hear what is become of her. All 
the other books would bo new to me excepting “Pamela/* 
which has mot with very extraordinary (and I think unde- 
served) success. It has been translated into French and into 
Italian ; it was all tho fashion at Paris and Yorsoilles, and is 
still the joy of tho chambermaids of all nations. 

Direct tlio books to the care of Sir James Gray, tho Eng- 
lish minister at Venice. 

To TJJE Counters op Mar. 

All things here were with quite another air than at the 
Grand Vizier’s ; and tho very house confessed the difference be- 
tween an old devote and a young beauty. It was nicely clean 
and magnificent. I was met at tho door by two black eunuchs, 
who led me through a long gallery between two ranks of beau- 
tiful young girls, with their hair finely plaited, almost hanging 
to their feet, all dressed in fine light damasks, brocaded with 
silver. I next entered a largo room, or rather pavilion, built 
round with gilded sashes, which were most of them thrown up, 
and the trees planted near them gave an agreeable shade, which 
hindered the sun from being troublesome. Jessamines and 
honeysuckles twisted round their trunks, shedding a soft per- 
fume, increased by a white marble fountain jdaying sweet water 
on the lower part of the room, which fell into three or four 
basins with a pleasing sound. The roof was painted with all 
sorts of flowers, falling out of gilded baskets, that seemed tum- 
bling down. Oil a sofa, raised three steps, and covered with 
fine Persian carpets, sat the Kiyaya’s lady, leaning on cushions 
of white satin, embroidered ; and at her feet sat two young 
girls, the eldest about twelve years old, lovely as angels, dressed 
perfectly rich, and almost covered with jewels. But they were 
hardly seen near the fair Fatima (for that is her name), so much 
her beauty effaced everything. I have seen all that has been 
called lovely either in England or Germany, and 1 must own 
that I never saw anything so gloriously beautiful, nor can I 
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recollect a face that would have been taken notice of near hers. 
She stood up to receive me, saluting me after their fashion, put- 
ting her hand upon her heart with a sweetness full of majesty 
that no court breeding could ever give. She ordered cushions 
to be given to me, and took care to place me in the corner, 
which is the place of honor. I confess, though the Greek lady 
had before given me a great opinion of her beauty, 1 was so 
struck with admiration that I could not for some time speak to 
her, being wholly taken up in gazing. That surprising harmony 
of features I that charming result of the whole ! that exact pro- 
portion of body I that lovely bloom of complexion unsullied by 
art I the unutterable enchantment of her smile ! But her eyes I 
— large and black, with all the soft languishment of the blue I 
every turn of her face discovering some new charm. 

After my hrst surprise was over, I endeavored, by nicely 
examining her face, to find out some imperfection, without any 
fruit of my search, but being clearly convinced of the error of 
that vulgar notion that a face perfectly regular would not be 
agreeable ; nature having done for her, with more success, AAhat 
Apelles is said to have essayed, by a collection of the most exact 
features, to form a perfect face, and to that, a behavior so full 
of grace and sweetness, sueh easy motions, with an air so majes- 
tic, yet free from stiffness or affectation, that I nm persuaded, 
could she be suddenly transported upon the most polite throne 
of Europe, nobody would think her other than born and bred 
to be a queen, though educated in a country we call barbarous. 
To say all in a word, our most celebrated English beauties 
would vanish near her. 

She was dressed in a caftan of gold brocade, flowered r Ith 
silver, very well fitted to her shape, and showing to advantage 
the beauty of her bosom, only shaded by the thin gauze of her 
shift. Her drawers were pale pink, green and silver, her 
slippers white, finely embroidered ; her lovely arms adorned 
with bracelets of diamonds ; upon her head a rich Turkish 
handkerchief of pink and silver, her own fine black hair hang- 
ing a great length in various tresses, and on one side of her 
head some bodkins of jewels. I am afraid you will accuse me 
of extravagance in this description. I think I have read some- 
where that women always speak in rapture when they speak of 
beauty, but I cannot imagine why they should not be allowed 
to do so. I rather think it a virtue to be able to admire with- 
out any mixture of de^^ire or envy. The gravest writers have 
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Bpoken with groat warmth of eome celebrated pictures and 
statues. The workmanship of Heaven certainly excels all our 
weak imitations, and, 1 think, has a much better claim to our 
praise. For me, I am not ashamed to own I took more pleas- 
ure in looking on tbe beauteous Fatima than the finest piece of 
sculpture could have given me. 

She told me the two girls at her feet were her daughters, 
though she appeared too young to bo their mother. Her fair 
maids were ranged below the sofa to the number of twenty, and 
put mo in mind of the pictures of the ancient nymphs. 1 did 
not think all nature could have furnished such a scene of 
beauty. She made them a sign to play and dance. Four of 
them immediately began to play some soft airs on instruments 
between a lute and a guitar, which they accompanied with 
their voices, whilst the others danced by turns. I suppose you 
may have read that the Turks have no music but what is 
shocking to the cars ; but this account is from those who never 
heard any but what is jdayed in the streets, and is just as 
reasonable as if a foreigner should take his ideas of the Eng- 
lish music from the bladder and string, and marrowbones 
and cleavers. 1 can assure you that the music is extremely 
pathetic ; ’tis true I am inclined to prefer the Italian, but per- 
haps I am partial. 1 am acquainted with a Greek lady who 
sings better than Mrs. Robinson, and is very well skilled in 
both, who gives the preference to the Turkish. Tis certain 
they have very fine natural voices ; these were very agreeable. 
When the dance was over, four fair slaves came into the room 
with silver censers in their hands, and perfumed the air with 
amber, aloes wood, and other rich scents. After this they 
served me coffee upon their knees in the finest Japan china, 
with soucoupes of silver gilt. The lovely Fatima entertained 
me all this time in the most polite agreeable manner, calling mo 
often Q-uzSl Sultanum^ or the beautiful sultana, and desiring my 
friendship with the best grace in the world, lamenting that she 
could not entertain me in my own language. 

When I took my leave, two maids brought in a fine silver 
basket of embroidered liand kerchiefs ; she begged I would 
wear the richest for lier sake, and give I he others to my woman 
and interpreters. I retired through the same ceremonies as 
before, and could not help fiincying I had been some time in 
Mahomet’s paradise, so much I was charmed with what I had 
seen. I know not how the relation of it appears to you* 
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THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS. 

Bt dean swift. 

[JoNATBAN SwiPT : The greatest English prose satirist ; bom in Dablln, 
November 30, 1067 ; died October 19, 1746. He was graduated from Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin ; was for many years secretary to Sir William Temple in England, 
and in 1095 tecame a priest, being made dean of St. Patrick's in 1713. From the 
beginning of his litcraxy career his brilliant and iconoclastic satires attracted 
attention in the llteraiy world, his writings, though sometimes coarse, being 
strong, vigorous, and always artistic. His more famous works include : Tale 
of a Tub " (1704), ** Battle of the Books ” (1704), Meditation upon a Broom- 
stick *' (1704), ** Alignment to prove tiie Inconvenience of Abolishing Christian- 
ity ” (1708), “ Project for the Advancement of Religion " (1708), Sentiments of 
a Church of England Man " (1708), “ Conduct of the Allies '* (1711), ** Advice to 
the October Club” (1712), ** Remarks on the Barrier Treaty ” (1712), ” Public 
Spirit of the Whigs ” (1714), ” Drapier's Letters ” (1724), ” OuUiver'a Travels ” 
(1720), and ” A Modest Proposal” (1729). 

An old miser kept a tame jackdaw, that used to steal pieces 
of money and hide them in a hole, which the cat observing, 
asked, **Why ho would hoai^d up those round shining things 
that he could make no use of ? ” “ Why,” said the jackdaw, 

ray master has a whole chest full, and makes no more use of 
them than 1.” 

If the men of wit and genius would resolve never to com- 
plain in their works of critics and detractors, the next age 
would not know that they ever had any. 

I never wonder to see men wicked, but I often wonder to 
see them not ashamed. 

Imaginary evils soon become real ones by indulging our 
reflections on them, ns )io who in a melancholy fancy sees 
something like a face on the wall or the wainscot can, by two 
or three touches wdth a lead pencil, make it look visible and 
vgreeing with what he fancied. 

Men of great parts are often unfortunate in the manage- 
ment of public business, because they are apt to go out of the 
common road by the quickness of their imagination. This I 
once said to my Lord Bolingbroke, and desired he would ob- 
serve that the clerks in his office used a sort of ivory knife 
with a blunt edge to divide a sheet of paper, which never failed 
to cut it even, only requiring a steady hand ; whereas if they 
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should make use of a sharp penknife, the sharpness would make 
it often go out of the crease and disfigure the paper. 

“He who does not provide for his own house,*’ St. Paul 
says, “ is worse than an infidel ; ” and I think he who provides 
only for his own house is just equal with an infidel. 

When I am reading a book, whether wise or silly, it seems 
to me to be alive, and talking to mo. 

When I was young I thought all the world, as well as my- 
self, was wholly takeu up in discoursing upon the last new 
play. 

I never yet knew a wag (as the term is) who was not a 
dunce. 

A person reading to me a dull poem of his own making, I 
prevailed on him to scratch out six lines together ; in turning 
over the leaf, the ink being wet, it marked as many lines on 
the other side ; whereof the poet complaining, I bade him bo 
easy, for it would be better if those were out too. 

We have just enough religion to make us hate, but not 
enough to make us love one another. 

When we desire or solicit anything, our minds run wholly 
on the good side or circumstances of it ; when it is obtained, 
our minds run wholly on the bad ones. 

The latter part of a wise man’s life is taken up in curing the 
follies, prejudices, and false opinions ho had contracted in the 
former. 

Would a writer know how to behave himself with relation 
to posterity, let him consider in old books what he finds that 
he is glad to know, and what omissions he most laments. 

One argument, to prove that the common relations of ghosts 
and specters are generally false, may be drawn from the opinion 
held that spirits are never seen by more than one person at a 
time ; that is to say, it seldom hai)pens to above one person in 
a company to be possessed with any high degree of spleen or 
melancholy. 

It is grown a word of course for writers to say, “ This criti- 
cal age,” as divines say, “ This sinful age.” 

It is pleasant to observe how free the present age is in 
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laying taxes on tlie next : “ Future ages shall talk of this : this 
shall be famous to all posterity ; ” whereas their time and 
thoughts will be taken up about present things, as ours are 
now. 

I never heard a finer piece of satire against lawyers than 
that of astrologers, when they pretend by rules of art to tell 
when a suit will end, and whether to the advantage of the 
plaintiff or defendant ; thus making the matter depend entirely 
upon the influence of tlie stars, without the least regard to the 
merits of the cause. 

I have known some men possessed of good qualities, which 
were very serviceable to others but useless to themselves ; like 
a sundial on the front of a house, to inform the neighbors and 
passengers, but not the owner within. 

If a man would register all his opinions upon love, politics, 
religion, learning, etc., beginning from his youth, and so go on 
to old age, what a bundle of inconsistencies and contradictions 
would appear at last ! 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by lopping off 
our desires is like cutting off our feet when we want shoes. 

The reason wdiy so few marriages are happy is bccauso 
young ladies spend their time in making nets, not in making 
cages. 

The power of fortune is confessed only by the miserable, 
for the happy impute all their success to prudence or merit. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the meanest officer, , 
so climbing is performed in the same posture with creeping. 

Although men are accused for not knowing their own weak- 
ness, yet perhaps as few knowr their own strength. It is in men 
as in soils, where sometimes there is a vein of gold which the 
owner knows not of. 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones you gave 
before. 

Arbitrary power is the natural object of temptation to a 
prince ; as wine or women to a young fellow, or a bribe to a 
judge, or avarice to old age, or vanity to a woman. 

The humor of exploding many things under the name of 
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trifles, fopperies, and only imaginary goods, is a very false 
proof either of wisdom or magnanimity, and a great check to 
virtuous actions. For instance, with regard to fame ; there is 
in most people a reluctance and unwillingness to be forgotten. 
We observe even among the vulgar liow fond they are to have 
an inscription over their grave. It requires but little philos- 
ophy to discover and observe that there is no intrinsic value in 
all this ; however, if it be founded in our nature, as an incite- 
ment to virtue, it ought not to be ridiculed. 

Complaint is the largest tribute heaven receives, and the 
sincere part of our devotion. 

The common fluency of speech in many men, and most 
women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a scarcity of 
words ; for whoever is a master of language, and hath a mind 
full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to hesitate upon the choice 
of both ; whereas common spe«aker8 have only one sot of ideas, 
and one set of words to clothe them in ; and these are always 
ready at the mouth ; so people come faster out of church when 
it is almost empty, than when a crowd is at the door. 


THE HERMIT. 

By THOMAS PARNELL. 

[Tbomab Parksll : English poet, bom at Dublin, Ireland, in 1679. After 
graduating at Dublin University he took orders and was appointed archdeacon 
of Clogher and vicar of Finglass. After the death of his wife he became intem- 
perate, and died at Chester in October, 1718. He wrote many hymns, translations, 
and other poems. His ** Hermit*' is his best-known composition. The subject 
is very ancient, and is found not only in the “ Gesta Romanorum " but in a still 
more amusing form in Spanish folklore according to which Peter and Christ are 
represented as traveling through Spain together. Christ docs all these strango 
acta and repeats the proverb ** Blessed are the poor in spirit."] 

Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 

From youth to age a reverend hermit grew, 

The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 

His food the fruits, his drink tlie crystal well : 

Remote from men, with God he passed his days, 

Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. 

A life so sacred, such serene repose, 

Seemed heaven itself, till one suggestion roso; 
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That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey, — 

This sprung some doubt of Providence’s sway ; 

His hopes no more a certain prospect boast, 

And all the tenor of his soul was lost : 

So when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
Calm nature’s image on its wat’ry breast, 

Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 

And skies beneath with answering colors glow: 

Hut if a stone the gentle sea divide, 

Swift ruffling circles curl on every side, 

And glimmering fragments of a broken sun, 

Hanks, trees, and skies in thick disorder run. 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 

To find if books, or swains, report it right, 

(For yet by swains alone the world he know. 

Whose feet came wand’ring o’er the nightly dew,) 

He quits his cell ; the pilgrim’s staff he bore, 

And fixed the scallop in his hat before ; 

Then with the sun a rising journey went. 

Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was wasted in the pathless grass. 

And long and lonesome was the wild to pass ; 

But when the southern sun had warmed the day, 

A youth came posting o’er the crossing way I 
His raiment decent, his complexion fair. 

And soft in graceful ringlets waved his hair. 

Then near approaching, " Father, hail ! ” he cried. 

And “ Hail, my son,” the rev’rcnd sire replied ; 

Words followed words, from question answer flowed 
And talk of various kind deceived the road, 

’Till each with other pleased, and loth to part^ 

While in their age they differ, join in heart. 

Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound. 

Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now sunk the sun ; the closing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o’er with sober gray : 

Nature in silence bid the world repose; 

When near the road a stately palace rose ; 

There by the moon thro’ ranks of trees they pass, 
Whose verdure crowned their sloping sides with grass. 
It chanced the noble master of the dome 
Still made his house the wand’ring stranger’s home : 
Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise, 

Proved the vain flourish of expensive ease. 

The pair arrive; the liv’ried servants wait; 
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Their lord receives them at the pompous gate. 

The table groans with costly piles of food. 

And all is more than hospitably good. 

Then led to rest, tlie day’s long toil they drown, 

Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down. 

At length, ’tis morn, and, at the dawn of day. 

Along the wide canals the zephyrs play : 

Fresh o’er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 

And shake the neighb’ring wood to banish sleep. 

Up rise the guests, obedient to the call ; 

An early banquet decked the splendid hall ; 

Rich luscious wine a golden goblet graced. 

Which the kind master forced his guests to taste. 

Then pleased and thankful, from the porch they go; 
And, but the landlord, none had cause for woe ; 

His cup was vanished ; for in secret guise. 

The younger guest purloined the glittering prize. 

As one who spies a serpent in his way, 

Glist’ning and basking in the sunny ray. 

Disordered stops to shun the danger near. 

Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fear ; 

So seemed the sire ; when, far upon the road, 

The shining spoil his wily partner showed : 

He stopped with silence, walked with trembling hcari^ 
And much he wished, but durst not ask, to part ; 
Murm’ring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard 
That gen’rous actions meet a base reward. 

While thus they pass, the sun his glory shrouds, 
The changing skies hang out their sable clouds ; 

A sound in air presaged approaching rain. 

And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 

Warned by the signs, the wand’ring pair retreat. 

To seek for shelter at a neighb’ring seat. 

’Twas built with turrets on a rising ground. 

And strong, and large, and unimproved around ; 

Its owner’s temper, tim’rous and severe, 

Unkind and griping, caused a desert there. 

As near the miser’s heavy doors they drew. 

Fierce rising gusts with sudden fury blew ; 

The nimble light’ning mixed with show’rs began. 

And o’er their heads loud rolling thunders ran. 

Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 
Driv’n by the wind, and battered by the rain. 

At length some pity warmed the master’s breast, 
(’Twas then his threshold first received a guest,) 

Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
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And half he welcomes in the shivering pair ; 

One frugal faggot lights the naked w^ls, 

And nature’s fervor thro’ their limbs recalls : 

Bread of the coarsest sort, with eager wine, 

(Each hardly granted,) served them both to dine, 
And when Uie tempest first apx)eared to cease, 

A ready warning bade them part in peace. 

With still remark the pond’ring hermit viewed. 
In one so rich, a life so poor and rude : 

“ And why should such,” within himself he cried, 

** Lock the lost wealth a thousand want beside ? ” 

But what new marks of wonder soon took place. 

In every settling feature of his face; 

When from his vest the young companion boro 
That cup the gen’rous landlord owned before, 

And paid profusely with the precious bowl 
The stinted kindness of the churlish soul. 

But now the clouds in airy tumult fly ; 

The sun emerging opes an azure sky ; 

A fresher green the smelling leaves display, 

And, glitt’ring as they tremble, cheer the day ; 

The weather tempts them from the poor retreat. 

And the glad master bolts the wary gate. 

While hence they walk, the pilgrim’s bosom wrought 
With all the travel of uncertain thought ; 

His partner’s acts without their cause appear, 

’Twas there a vice and seemed a madness here. 
Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes, 

Lost and confounded with the various shows. 

Now night’s dim shades again involve the sky. 
Again the wand’rers want a place to lie ; 

Again they search, and find a lodging nigh. 

The soil improved around, the mansion neat, 

And neither poorly low, nor idly great: 

It seemed to speak its master’s turn of mind, 

Content, — and not for praise, but virtue kind. 

Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 

Then bless the mansion, and the master greet : 

Their greeting fair, bestowed with modest guise, 

The modest mastei hears, and thus replies : — 

“ Without a vain, without a grudging hcai*t. 

To him, who gives us all, I yield a part ; 

From him you come, for him accept it here, 

A frank anti sober, more than costly cheer.” 

11c spoke, and bid the welcome table spread, 
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Then talked of virtue till the time of bod. 

When the grave household round his hall repair, 

Warned by a bell, and close the hours with prayer. 

At length the world, renewed by calm repose. 

Was strong for toil, the dappled mom arose ; 

Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Kear the closed cradle, where an infant slept, 

And writhed his neck : the landlord's little pride, 

O strange return ! grcAV black, and gasped, and died. 
Horrors of horrors ! what ! his only son ! 

How looked the hcvinit. when the fact was done ; 

Not hell, tho’ hell’s black jaws in sunder part, 

And breathe blue lire, could more assault his heart. 

Confused, and struck with silence at the deed. 

He flies, but trembling fails to fly with speed. 

His steps the youth pursues : the country lay 
Perplexed with roads, servant showed the way : 

A river crossed the palh ; the passage o'er 
Was nice to find ; the servant trotl before; 

Long anus of oak an open bridge supplied, 

And deep the waves beneath the bending branches glide. 
The youth, who seemed to watch a time for sin, 
Approached the careless guide, and thrust him in : 
Plunging he falls, and rising lifts his head, 

Then flashing turns, and sinks amongst the, dead. 

Wild, sparkling rage inflames the father's eyes. 

He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 

“ Detested wretch ” — but searec his speech began, 

When tho strange partner seemed no longer man. 

His youthful face grew more serenely sweet ; 

His robe turned white and flowed uj>on his feet ; 

Pair rounds of radiant points invest his hair ; 

Celestial odors breathe thro' purple air ; 

And wings, whose colors glittered on the day. 

Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 

The form ethereal bursts upon his sight. 

And moves in all the majesty of light. 

Tho' loud at first the x>ilgi’iin's x>assion grew. 

Sudden he gazed, and wist not what to do ; 

Surprise in secret chains his words susx)ends, 

And in a calm his settling temx)cr ends. 

But silence here the beauteous angel broke 
(The voice of Music ravished as he sx>oke) : — 

« Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to vice unknown, 
In sweet memorial rise before the throne : 
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These charms sueoess in our bright region find. 

And force an angel down to calm thy mind ; 

For this commissioned, 1 forsook the sky : 

Nay, cease to kneel — thy fellow-servant I. 

** Then know the tru^ of government divine, 

And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker justly claims the world he made. 

In this the right of Providence is laid ; 

Its sacred majesty thro’ all depends, 

On using second means to work his ends ; 

’Tis thus, withdrawn in state from human eye. 

The Power exerts his attributes on high, 

Your action uses, nor controls your will, 

And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 

" What strange events can strike with more surprise, 
Than those which lately struck thy wond’ring eyes ? 
Yet, taught by these, confess the Almighty just. 

And, where you can’t unriddle, learn to trust 1 
''The great vain man who fared on costly food, 
Whose life was too luxurious to be good ; 

Who made his iv’ry stands with goblets shine. 

And forced his guests to morning draughts of wine ; 

Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost, 

And still he welcomes, but with less of cost. 

" The mean, suspicious wretch whose bolted door 
Ne’er moved in pity to the wand’ring poor. 

With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind. 
Conscious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 

And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. 

Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 

With heaping coals of fire upon his head ; 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow. 

And loose from dross the silver runs below. 

" Long had our pious friend in virtue trod. 

But now the child half weaned his heart from God 
(Child of his age) j for him he lived in pain, 

And measured back his steps to earth again. 

To what excesses had his dotage run ? 

But God, to save the father, took the son. 

To all, but thee, in fits he seemed to go, 

(And ’twas my ministry to deal the blow,) 

The poor fond parent, humbled in the dust, 

Now owns in tears the punishment was just. 

" But how had all his fortunes felt a wrack. 
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Had that false serrant sped in safety back; 

This night his treasured heaps he meant to steali 
And what a fund of charity would fail ! 

Thus Heaven instructs thy mind : this trial o’er. 

Depart in peace, resign and sin no more.” 

On sounding pinions hero the youth withdrew, 

The sage stood wond’ring as the seraph flew. 

Thus looked Elisha, when to mount on high, 

His Master took the chariot of the sky ; 

The fiery pomp ascending left the view ; 

The prophet gazed, and wished to follow too. 

The bending hermit here a prayer begun, 

** Lord, as in Heaven, on Earth tiiy will be done.” 
Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place, 

And passed a life of piety and peace. 


ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 

By DANIEL DEFOE. 

(Prom “The Englishman/* No. 20.) 

[Daniel Detob, English journalist and man of letters, was bom in Lon- 
don, about 1660; died in 1731. He wrote every sort of imaginable work in 
prose and verse, history, biography, and fiction, political and religious con- 
troversy, social and political pamphlets, satires, and other poems. His most 
famous work is “ Robinson Crusoe “ (1710) ; among his other novels are : “ The 
Apparition of Mrs. Veal” (1706), “Memoirs of a Cavalier” (1720), “Captain 
Singleton” (1720), “Moll Flanders,” “Cartouche,” and “ ColonelJacque ” 
(1722), “John Sheppard” (1724) ; and the “Journal of the Plague Year” 
(1722) and “Account of Jonathan Wild” (1726) are really such. Among iiia 
pamphlets are “The Shortest Way with Dissenters” (1702) and “Political 
History of the Devil” (1726).] 

Under the Title of this Paper, I do not think it foreign to 
my Design to speak of a Man born in Her Majesty’s Dominions, 
and relate an Adventure in bis Life so uncommon, that it’s 
doubtful whether the like has happen’d to any other of human 
Race. The Person I speak of is Alexander Selkirk^ whoso 
Name is familiar to Men of Curiosity, from the Fame of his 
having lived four Years and four Months alone in the Island 
of Juan Fernandez. I had the pleasure frequently to converse 
with the Man soon after his Arrival in England^ in the Year 
1711. It was matter of great Curiosity to hear him, as he is a 
Man of good Sense, give an Account of the different Revolu- 
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lions in Lis own Mind in that long Solitude. When wo con-^ 
sider how painful Absence from Company, for the space of but 
one Evening, is to the generality of Mankind, we may have a 
Sense how painful this necessary and constant Solitude was to 
a Man bred a Sailor, and ever accustomed to enjoy, and suffer, 
cat, drink, and sleep, and perform all OHices of Life in Fellow- 
ship and Company. He was put ashore from a leaky Vessel, 
with the Captain of which he had had an irreconcilable Differ- 
ence ; and he chose rather to take his Fate in this Place, than 
in a crazy Vessel, under a disagreeable Commander. His Por- 
tion were a Sea-Chest, his wearing Clothes and Bedding, a Fire- 
lock, a Pound of Gun-powder, a large quantity of Bullets, a 
Flint and Steel, a few Pounds of Tobacco, an Hatchet, a Knife, 
a Kettle, a Bible, and other Books of Devotion ; together with 
Pieces that concern’d Navigation, and his Mathematical Instru- 
ments. Resentment against his Officer, who had ill used him, 
made him look forward on this Change of Life, as the more 
eligible one, till the instant in which he saw the Vessel put off ; 
at which moment his Heart yearned within him, and melted 
at the parting with his Comrades and all human Society at 
once. lie had in Provisions for the Sustenance of Life but the 
quantity of two Meals, the Island abounding only with wild 
Goats, Cats, and Rats. He judged it most probable that he 
should find more immediate and easy Relief, by finding Shell- 
fish on the Shore, than seeking Game with his Gun. lie ac- 
cordingly found great quantities of Turtles, whose Flesh is 
extreamly delicious, and of which he frequently eat very plen- 
tifully on his first Arrival, till it grew disagreeable to his 
Stomach, except in Jellies. The Necessities of Hunger and 
Thirst were his greatest Diversions from the Reflection on his 
lonely Condition. When those Appetites were satisfied, the 
Desire of Society was as strong a Call upon him, and he appeared 
to himself least necessitous when ho wanted everything; for 
the Supports of his Body were easily attained, but the eager 
Longings for seeing again the Face of Man, during the Interval 
of craving bodily Appetites, were hardly supportable. He 
grew dejected, languid, and melancholy, scarce able to restrain 
from doing himself Violence, till by degrees, by the Force of 
Reason, and frequent reading of the Scriptures, and turning his 
Thoughts upon the Study of Navigation, after the space of 
eighteen Months, he grew thoroughly reconciled to his Condi- 
tion. When he had made this Conquest, the Vigor of his 
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Health, Disengagement from the World, a constant, chearful, 
serene Sky, and a temperate Air, made his Life one continual 
Feast, and his Being much more joyful than it had before been 
irksome. He now taking Delight in everything, made the 
Hutt, in which ho lay, by Ornaments which ho cut down from 
a spacious Wood, on the side of which it was situated, the most 
delicious Bower, fann*d with continual Breezes and gentle As- 
pirations of Wind, that made his Repose after the Chase equal 
to the most sensual Pleasures. 

I FORGET to observe that during the Time of his Dissat- 
isfaction, Monsters of the Deep, which frequently lay on the 
Shore, added to the Terrors of his Solitude, the dreadful Rowl- 
ings and Voices seemed too terrible to be made for human Ears ; 
But upon the Recovery of his Temper, ho could with Pleasure 
not only hear their Voices, but approach the Monsters them- 
selves with great Intrepidity. He speaks of Sea-Lions, whose 
Jaws and Tails were capable of seizing or breaking the Limbs 
of a Man, if he approach’d them : But at that time his Spirits 
and Life were so high, that he could act so regularly and un- 
concerned, that merely from being unruffled in himself, he killed 
them with the greatest Ease imaginable: For observing that 
tho their Jaws and Tails were so terrible, yet the Animals being 
mighty slow in working themselves round, ho had nothing to 
do but place himself exactly opposite to their Middle, and as 
close to tliem as possible, and he dispatched them witli his 
Hatchet at Will. 

THE Precautions which he took against Want, in case of 
Sickness, was to lame Kids when very young, so as that they 
might recover their Health, but never be capable of Speed. 
These ho had in great Numbers about his Hutt ; and when ho 
was himself in full Vigour, ho could take at full Speed the swift- 
est Goat running up a Promontory, and never failed of catching 
them, but on a Descent. 

HIS Habitation was extremely pester’d with Rats, which 
gnaw’d his Clothes and Feet when sleeping. To defend him 
against them, ho fed and tamed Numbers of young Killings, 
who lay about his Bed, and preserved him from the Enemy. 
AVhen his Clothes v/cro quite worn out, ho dried and tacked 
together the Skins of Goats, with which ho clothed himself, and 
was enured to pass through Woods, Bushes, and Brambles with 
as much Carelessness and Precipitance as any other Animal. 
It happened once to him that, running on the Summit of a 
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Hill, he made a Stretch to seize a Goat; with which under 
him, ho fell down a Precipice, and lay senseless for the space 
of three Days, the Length of which time he measured by the 
Moon’s Growth since his last Observation. This manner of 
Life grew so exquisitely pleasant, that ho never had a moment 
lieavy upon his hands; his Nights were untroubled, and his 
Days joyous, from the Practice of Temperance and Exercise. 
It was liis manner to use stated Hours and Places for Exercises 
of Devotion, which ho performed aloud, in order to keep up the 
Faculties of Speech, and to utter himself with greater Energy. 

WHEN I first saw him, I thought, if I had not been let into 
his Character and Story, I could have discerned that he had 
been much separated from Company, from his Aspect and 
Gesture; there was a strong but chearful Seriousness in his 
Look, and a certain disregard to the ordinary things about him, 
as if he had been sunk in Thought. When the Ship which 
brought him off the Island came in, he received them with the 
greatest Indifference, with relation to the Prospect of going off 
with them, but with great satisfaction in an Opportunity to 
refresh and help them ; the Man frequently bewail’d his return 
to the World, which could not, he said, with all its Enjoy- 
ments, restore him to the Tranquillity of his Solitude. Tho I 
had frequently conversed with him, after a few Months’ Ab- 
sence, he met me in the Street ; and though he spoke to mo, I 
could not recollect that I had seen him : familiar Converse in 
this Town had taken off the Loneliness of his Aspect, and 
quite altered the Air of his Face. 

This plain Man’s Story is a memorable Example that he is 
happiest who coniines his Wants to natural Necessities; and 
he that goes further in his Desires increases his Wants in pro- 
portion to his Acquisitions ; or to use his own Expression, I 
am iiow worth eight hundred Pounds^ hut shall never he so happy 
as when I was not worth a Farthing, 

SUPPOSED LINES OF ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 

By william COWPER. 

I AM monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 

From the center all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
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0 Solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

1 am out of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, 

Never hoar the sweet music of speech, 

I start at the sound of my own. 

The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see; 

They are so unacquainted with man. 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 

Society, friendship, and love. 

Divinely bestowed upon man. 

Oh, had 1 the wings of a dove. 

How soon would 1 taste you again ! 

My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wisdom of age. 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 

Religion 1 what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word 1 
More precious than silver and gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford. 

But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Never sighed at the sound of a knell, 

Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial, endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more ! 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me ? 

Oh, tell me 1 yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see 1 

How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight 
The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
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When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to bo there ; 

But alas ! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the sea fowl is gone to her neat, 
The beast is laid down in his lair ; 

Even here is a season of rest, 

And 1 to my cabin lopair. 

Thoiv’s mercy iii every place, 

And mercy, encouraging thought ! 

Gives even aittiction a grace. 

And reconciles man to his lot. 


THE FOOTPRINT ON THE SAND. 

Bv DANIEL DEFOE. 

(rio’n ‘ Robinson Crusoe.”) 

It happened one day, aliout noon, going towards my boat, 
I was exceedingly sui'])rised with the print of a man’s naked 
foot on the shore, which was very plain to be seen on the sand. 
I stood like one thiin(ler.s truck, or as if I had seen an appaii- 
tion ; I listened, I looked round me, I could hear nothing, nor 
SCO anything ; I went up to a using ground, to look farther; I 
went up the shore, and down the shore, but it was all one, I 
could see no other impression but that one. I went to it aga'n 
to see if there were any more, and to observe if it might not bo 
my fancy ; but there was no room for that, for there was ex- 
actly the print of a foot, toes, heel, and every part of a foot ; 
how it came thitlier I knew not, nor could I in the least imag- 
ine. But after innumerable fluttering thoughts, like a man 
perfectly confused and out of myself, I came home to my forti- 
lication, not feeling, as we say, the ground I went on, but ter- 
rified to the last degree, looking behind me at every two or 
three steps, mistaking every bush and tree, and fancying every 
stump at a distance to be a man ; nor is it possible to describe 
how many various shapes affrighted imagination represented 
things to me in ; how many wild ideas were found every mo- 
ment in my fancy, and what strange, unaccountable whimseys 
came into my thoughts by the way. 
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When 1 came to my castle (for so I tliiiik I called it ever 
after this), I fled into it like one pursued ; whether I ^yellt 
over by the ladder, as first contrived, or went in at the hole in 
the rock, which 1 had called a door, I cannot remember ; no, 
nor could I remember the next morning ; for never frightened 
hare fled to cover, or fox to earth, w ith more terror of mind 
than I to this retreat. 

I slept none that night ; the farther I was from the occasion 
of my fright, the greater my apprehensions were ; which is 
something contrary to the nature of such things, and especially 
to the usual practice of all creatures in fear; but I was so 
embarrassed with my own frightful ideas of the thing, that I 
formed nothing but dismal imaginations to myself, oven thougli 
1 was now a great way off it. Sometimes I fancied it must be 
the devil ; and reason joined in with mo in this supposition ; 
for how should any other thing in human sha 2 )e come into the 
place? Where was the vessel that brought them? Wliat 
marks were there of any other footstep ? And how was it pos- 
sible a man should come there ? But then, f o think that Satan 
should take human shape upon him in such a place, where there 
could be no manner of occiision for it, but to leave the print of 
his foot behind him, and that even for no purpose too, for he 
could not be sure I should see it ; this was an amusement the 
other way ; I considered that the devil might have found out 
abundance of other ways to have terrified me than this of the 
single print of a foot. That as 1 lived quite on the other side 
of the island, he would never have been so simple as to leave a 
mark in a place where it was ten thousand to one whether I 
should ever see it or not, and in the sand, too, which the first 
surge of the sea, upon a high wind, would have defaced en- 
tirely : all this seemed inconsistent with the thing itself, and 
with all the notions we usually entertain of the subtilty of the 
devil. 

Abundance of such things as these assisted to argue me out 
of all apprehensions of its being the devil ; and I presently 
concluded then, that it must be some more dangerous creature ; 
that it must be some of the savages of the mainland over 
against mo, who had wandered out to sea in their canoes, and 
either driven by the currents, or by contrary winds, had made 
the island ; and had been on shore, but were gone away again 
to sea, being as loath, perhaps, to have stayed in this desolate 
island, as I would have l)cen to have had them. 
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While these reflections were rolling in my mind, I was very 
thankful in my thoughts, that 1 was so happy as not to bo 
thereabouts at that time, or that they did not see my boat, by 
which they would have concluded that some inhabitants had 
been in the place, and perhaps have searched farther for me. 
Then terrible thoughts racked my imagination about their hav- 
ing found out my boat, and that there were people hero ; and 
that, if so, 1 should certainly have them come again in greater 
numbers, and devour me ; that if it should happen that they 
should not find me, yet they would find my inclosure, destroy 
all my corn, and carry away all my flock of tamo goat3, and 1 
should perish at last for mere wiiiit. 

Thus my fear banished all my religious hope, all that former 
confidence in God, wliicli was founded upon such wonderful 
experience as I had had of Ills goodness; as if He that had 
fed mo by miracle hitherto could not preserve, by llis power, 
the provision which lie had made for mo by llis goodness. 
I reproached myself with my laziness, that would not sow any 
more corn one year than would just serve me till the next sea- 
son, as if no accident could intervene to prevent my enjoying 
the crop that was upon the ground ; and this 1 thought so just 
a reproof, that I resolved for the future to have two or three 
years’ corn beforehand ; so that, whatever might come, I might 
not perish for want of bread. 

One morning early, lying in my bed, and filled with thoughts 
about my danger from the appearances of savages, 1 found it 
discomposed mo very much; upon which these words of the 
Scripture came into my thoughts: Cull upon me in the day 
of trouble, and I will deliver theo, and thou shalt glorify me.” 
Upon this, rising cheerfully out of my bed, my heart was not 
only comforted, but I was guided and encouraged to pray 
earnestly to God for deliverance: when 1 had done praying, 
I took up my Bible, and opening it to read, the first words 
presented to me were, “Wait on the Lord, and be of good 
clieer, and He shall strengthen thy heart ; wait, I say, on the 
Lord.” It is impossible to express the comfort this gave me. 
In answer, 1 thankfully laid down the book, and was no more 
sad. 

In the middle of these cogitations, apprehensions, and re- 
flections, it came into my thoughts one day, that all this might 
be a mere chimera of my own, and that this foot might be the 
print of my own foot, when I came on shore from my boat ; 
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this cheered me up a little, too, and I began to persuade my- 
self it was all a delusion ; that it was nothing else but my own 
foot ; and why might I not come that way from the boat, us 
well as I was going that way to the boat ? 

Now I began to take courage, and to peej) abroad again ; 
for I had not stirred out of my castlo for three days and nights ; 
so that I began to starve for provision ; for I had little or noth- 
ing within doors but some barley cakes and water. Then 1 
knew that my goats wanted to be milked too, which usually 
was my evening diversion; and the poor creatures were in 
great pain and inconvenience for want of it; and, indeed, it 
almost spoiled some of them, and almost dried up their milk. 
Heartening myself, therefore, with the belief that this was 
nothing but the print of one of my own feet, and that I might 
be truly said to start at my own shadow, I began to go abroad 
again, and went to my country house to milk my flock ; but to 
sec with what fear I went forward, how often 1 looked behind 
me, how I was ready, every now and then, to lay down my 
basket, and run for my life, it would have made any one have 
thought I was haunted with an evil conscience, or that I had 
been lately most terribly frightened ; and so, indeed, I had. 

However, I went dou n thus two or three days, and having 
seen nothing, I began to bo a little bolder, and to think there 
was really nothing in it but my owm imagination ; but I could 
not persuade myself fully of this till I should go down to the 
shore again, and see this print of a foot, and measure it by my 
own, and see if there was any similitude or fitness, that 1 might 
be assured it was my own foot ; but when I came to the place, 
first, it appeared evidently to me, that when I laid up my boat, 
I could not possibly be on shore anywhere thereabout. Sec- 
ondly, when I came to measure the mark with my own foot, 
I found my foot not so large by a great deal ; both these things 
filled my head with new imaginations, and gave mo the vapors 
again to the highest degree, so that 1 shook with cold like one 
in an ague ; and I went home again, filled with the belief thsit 
some man or men had been on shore there ; or, in short, that 
the island was inhabited, and I might bo surprised before I 
was aware ; and what course to take for my security I knew 
not. 

This confusion of my thoughts kept me awake all night ; 
but in the morning 1 fell asleep ; and having, by the amuse- 
ment of my mind, been, os it were, tired, and my spirits ex- 
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liausted, I slept very soundly, and waked muuli better composed 
than I had ever been before; and now I began to think se- 
dately ; and, upon the utmost debate with myself, I concluded 
that this island (which was so exceedingly pleasant, fruitful, 
and no farther from the mainland than as I had seen) was not 
so entirely abandoned as I might imagine ; that although there 
were no stated inhabitants who lived on the spot, yet that there 
might sometimes come boats off from the shore, Avho, either 
with design, or perhaps never but when they were driven by 
cross winds, might come to this place. That I had lived 
here fifteen years now, and had not met with the least shadow 
or figure of any people yet ; and that, if at any time tliey 
should be driven here, it was probable they went away again 
as soon as ever they could, seeing they had never thought fit 
to fix hero upon any occasion to this time. That the most I 
could suggest any danger from was, from any casual accidental 
landing of straggling people from the main, w'ho, as it was 
likely, if they were driven hither, were here against their 
wills ; so they made no stay here, but went off again with all 
possible speed, seldom staying one night on shore, lest they 
should not have the help of the tides and daylight back again ; 
and that, therefore, I had nothing to do but to consider of some 
safe retreat, in case I should see any savages land upon the 
spot. 

Now I began sorely to repent that I had dug my cave so 
large as to bring a door through again, which door, as 1 said, 
came out beyond where my fortification joined to the rock : 
upon maturely considering this, therefore, I resolved to dmw 
me a second fortification, in the manner of a semicircle, at a 
distance from my wall, just where I had planted a double row 
of trees about twelve years before, of which I made mention ; 
these trees having been planted so thick before, they wanted 
but few piles to be driven between them, that they might be 
thicker and stronger, and my wall would be soon finished. So 
that I had now a double wall ; and my outer wall was thickened 
with pieces of timber, old cables, and everything I could think 
of, to make it strong ; having in it seven little holes, about as 
big as 1 might put my arm out at. In the inside of this, I 
thickened my wall to about ten feet thick, with continually 
bringing earth out of my cave, and laying it at the foot of the 
wall, and walking upon it ; and through the seven holes I con- 
trived to plant the muskets, of which I took notice that I had 
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got Bovon on shore out of the ship ; those I planted like my can- 
non, and fitted them into frames, that held them like a carriage, 
so that I could fire all the seyen guns in two minutes’ time ; 
this wall I was many a weary month in finishing, and yet never 
thought myself safe till it was done. 

When this was done, 1 stuck all the ground without my 
wall, for a great length every way, as full with stakes or sticks 
of the osierlike wood, which I found so apt to grow, as they 
could well stand ; insomuch, that I believe 1 might set in near 
twenty thousand of them, leaving a pretty large space between 
them and my wall, that 1 might have room to see an enemy, 
and they might have no shelter from the young trees, if they 
attempted to approach my outer wall. 

Thus, ill two years’ time, 1 had a thick grove, and in five or 
six years’ time I had a wood before my dwelling, growing so 
monstrously thick and strong that it w'as indeed perfectly 
impassable ; and no men, of what kind soever, could ever 
imagine that there was anything beyond it, much less a habita- 
tion. As for the way which 1 proposed to myself to go in and 
oiit (for 1 left no avenue), it was by setting two ladders, one to 
a part of the rock which was low, and then broke in, and left 
loom to place another ladder upon that ; so when the two 
ladders were taken down, no man living could come down to 
me without doing himself mischief, and if they had come down, 
they were still on the outside of my outer wall. Thus I took 
all the measures human prudence could suggest for my own 
preservation ; and it will be seen, at length, that they were not 
altogether without just reason ; though 1 foresaw nothing at 
that time more than my mere fear suggested to me. 

^yhile this was doing, I was not altogether careless of my 
other affairs ; for 1 had a great concern upon me for my little 
herd of goats : they were not only a ready supply to me on 
every occasion, and began to be sulficient for me, without the 
expense of powder and shot, but also without the fatigue of 
hunting after the wild ones ; and 1 was loath to lose the advan- 
tage of them, and to have them all to nurse up over again. 

Accordingly, I spent some time to find out the most retired 
parts of the island ; and 1 pitched upon one, which was as 
private, indeed, as my heart could wish for ; it was a little 
damp piece of ground, in the middle of the hollow and thick 
woods, where, as I observed, I almost lost myself once before, 
endeavoring to come back that way from the eastern part of 
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the island. Here I found a clear piece of land, near three 
acres, so surrounded with woods that it was almost an inolosure 
by nature ; at least, it did not want near so much labor to make 
it so, as the other piece of ground I had worked so hard at. 

I immediately went to work with this piece of ground ; and, 
in less than a month’s time, I had so fenced it round, that my 
flock, or herd, call it which you please, which were not so wild 
now as at first they might be supposed to be, were well enough 
secured in it. So, without any further delay, I removed ten 
young shc-goats, and two he-goats, to this piece ; and, when 
they were there, I continued to perfect the fence, till I had 
made it as secure as the other, which, however, 1 did at more 
leisure, and it took me up more time by a great deal. 

All this labor I was at the expense of, purely from my 
apprehension on account of the print of a man’s foot which 1 
had seen ; for, as yet, I never saw any human creature come 
near the island, and I had now lived two years under these 
uneasinesses, which, indeed, made my life much less comfort- 
able than it was before ; as may be well imagined by any who 
may know wliat it is to live in the constant snare of the fear of 
man. 

After I had thus secured one part of my little living stock, 
I wont about the whole island, searching for another private 
place to make such another deposit ; when, wandering more to 
the west point of the island than 1 had ever done yet, and look- 
ing out to sea, I thought 1 saw a boat upon the sea, at a great 
distance ; 1 had found a perspective glass or two in one of the 
seamen’s chest, which I saved out of our ship, but 1 had it not 
about me ; and this was so remote that 1 could not tell what 
to make of it, though I looked at it till my eyes were not able to 
hold to look any longer : whether it was a boat or not, I do not 
know, but as 1 descended from the hill I could see no more of 
it, so I gave it over ; only I resolved to go no more out with- 
out a perspective glass in my pocket. When I was come down 
the hill to the end of the island, where, indeed, 1 had never 
been before, I was presently convinced that the seeing the 
print of a man’s foot was not such a strange thing in the island 
as I imagined ; and, but that it was a special providence that 
1 was cast upon the side of the island where the savages never 
came, I should easily have known that nothing was more fre- 
quent than for the canoes from the main, when they happened 
to be a little too far out at sea, to shoot over to that side of 
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the island for harbor : likewise, as they often met and fought 
in their canoes, the victors, having taken any prisoners, would 
bring them over to this shore, where, according to their dread- 
ful customs, being all cannibals, they would kill and eat them ; 
of which hereafter. 

When I was come down the hill to the shore, as I said 
above, being the S.W. point of the island, I was perfectly 
confounded and amazed ; nor is it possible for me to express 
the horror of my mind at seeing the shore spread with skulls, 
hands, feet, and other bones of human bodies ; and, particularly, 

I observed a place where there had been a fire made, and a 
circle dug in the earth, like a cockpit, where I supposed the 
savage wretches had sat down to their inhuman feastiiigs upon 
the bodies of their fellow-creatures. 

I was so astonished with the sight of these things, that I 
entertained no notions of any danger to myself from it for a 
long while : all my apprehensions were buried in the thoughts 
of such a pitch of inhuman, hellish brutality, and the horror of 
the degeneracy of human nature, which, though I had heard of 
it often, yet I never had so near a view of before : in short, I 
turned away my face from the horrid spectacle ; my stomach 
grew sick, and I was just at the point of fainting, when nature 
discharged the disorder from my stomach ; and having vomited 
with uncommon violence, I was a little relieved, but could not 
bear to stay in the place a moment ; so I got me up the hill 
again with all the speed I could, and walked on towards my 
own liabitation. 

When I came a little out of that part of the island, I stood 
still awhile, as amazed, and then, recovering myself, 1 looked 
up with the utmost affection of my soul, and, with a flood of 
tears in my eyes, gave God thanks, that had cast my first lot 
in a part of the world where 1 was distinguished from such 
dreadful creatures as these. 

In this frame of thankfulness, I went homo to my casilo, 
and began to be much easier now, as to the safety of my cir- 
cumstances, than ever I was before ; for I observed that these 
wretches never came to this island in search of what they could 
get ; perhaps not seeking, not wanting, or not expecting, any- 
thing here ; and having often, no doubt, been up to the covered, 
woody part of it, without finding anything to their purpose. 
I knew I had been here now almost eighteen years, and never 
saw the least footsteps of human creature there before ; and 1 
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might be eighteen years more as entirely concealed as 1 was 
now, if I did not discover myself to them, which I had no 
manner of occasion to do ; it being my only business to keep 
myself entirely concealed where I was, unless I found a better 
sort of creatures than cannibals to make myself known to. Yet 
1 entertained such an abhorrence of the savage wretches that I 
have been speaking of, and of the wretched inhuman custom 
of their devouring and eating one another up, that I continued 
pensive and sad, and kept close within my own circle for 
almost two years after this. When I say my own circle, I 
mean by it my three plantations, viz., my castle, my country 
seat, which I called my bower, and my inclosure in the woods : 
nor did I look after this for any other use than as an inclosuro 
for my goats ; for the aversion which nature gave me to these 
hellish wretches was such, that 1 was as fearful of seeing them 
as of seeing the devil himself. I did not so much as go to look 
after my boat all this time, but began rather to think of making 
another ; for I could not think of ever making any more at- 
tempts to bring the other boat round the island to me, lest I 
should meet with some of these creatures at sea; in which 
ease, if I had happened to have fallen into their hands, I knew 
what would have been my lot. 

Time, however, and the satisfaction I had that I was in no 
danger of being discovered by these people, began to wear off 
my uneasiness about them ; and I began to live just in the same 
composed manner as before, only with this difference, that I 
used more caution, and kept my eyes more about me than I did 
before lest I should happen to be seen by any of them ; anfl C 
was more cautious of firing my gun, lest any of them, being on 
the island, should happen to hear it ; it was, therefore, a good 
providence to me that I had furnished myself with a tame breed 
of goats, and that 1 needed not to hunt any more about the 
woods, or shoot at them ; and if 1 did catch any of them after 
this, it was by traps and snares, as 1 had done before ; so that 
for two years after this, I believe I never fired my gun off once, 
though I never went out without it ; and as I had saved three 
pistols out of the ship, I always carried them out with me, or at 
least two of them, sticking them in my goatskin belt ; I also 
furbished up one of the great cutlasses that 1 had out of the 
ship, and made me a belt to hang it on also ; so that I was now 
a most formidable fellow to look at when I went abroad, if you 
add to the former description of myself, the particular of two 
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pistols, and a great broadsword banging at my side in a belt, 
but without a scabbard. 

As in my present condition there were not really many 
things wliich I wanted, so, indeed, 1 thought that the frights 1 
had been in about these savage wretches, and the concern I had 
been in for my own preservation, had taken off the edge of my 
invention for my own conveniences ; and I had dropped a good 
design, which 1 had once bent my tlioughts upon, and that was 
to try if 1 could not make some of my barley into malt, and then 
to try and brew myself some beer. This was really a whimsical 
thought, and I reproved myself often for the simplicity of it : 
for I presently saw there would be the want of several things 
necessary to the making my beer, that it would be impossible 
for me to supply ; as, first, casks to preserve it in, which was a 
thing that, as I have observed already, 1 could never compass : 
no, though I spent not only many days, but weeks, nay months, 
in attempting it, but to no pur|x>Be, In the next place, 1 had 
no hops to make it keep, no yeast to make it work, no copper 
or keUle to make it boil ; and yet with all these things want- 
ing, I verily believe, had not the frights and terrors I was in 
about the savages intervened, I had undertaken it, and perhaps 
brought it to pass too ; for 1 seldom gave anything over without 
accomplishing it, when once 1 had it in my head to begin it. 
But my invention now ran quite another way ; for, night and 
day, 1 could think of nothing but how 1 might destroy some of 
these monsters in their cruel, bloody entertainment ; and, if 
possible, save the victim they should bring hither to destroy. 

Sometimes I contrived in my thoughts to dig a hole under 
the place where they made their fire, and put in five or six 
pounds of gunpowder, which, when they kindled their fire, 
would consequently take fire, and blow up all that was near it ; 
but as in the first place I should be very loath to waste so much 
powder upon them, my store being now within the quantity of 
one barrel ; so neither could I be sure of its going off, at any 
certain time, when it might surprise them, and at best, that it 
would do little more than just blow the fire about their ears and 
fright them, but not suilicient to make them forsake the place ; 
so 1 laid it aside, and then proposed tliat I would place myself 
in ambush, in soiiio convenient place, with my three guns, all 
double loaded ; and in the middle of their bloody ceremony let 
fly at them, when 1 should be sure to kill or wound perhaps two 
or three at every shoot ; and then falling in upon them with my 
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three pistols, and my sword, I made no doubt but that if there 
was twenty I should kill them all. This fancy pleased my 
thoughts for some weeks, and I was so full of it that I often 
dreamed of it ; and sometimes that I was just going to let fly 
at them in my sleep. 

At length I found a place in the side of the hill, where I 
was satisfied I might securely wait till I saw any of their boats 
coming ; and might then, even before they would be ready to 
come on shore, convey myself unseen into some thickets of 
trees, in one of which there was a hollow large enough to con- 
ceal me entirely ; and there I might sit and observe all their 
bloody doings, and take my full aim at their heads, when they 
were so close togetlicr as that it would be next to impossible 
that I should miss my shot, or that 1 could fail wounding three 
or four of them at the first shot. 

After I had thus laid the scheme of my design, and in my 
imagination put it into practice, T continually made my tour 
every morning to the top of the hill, which was from my castle, 
as 1 called it, about three miles, or more, to see if I could 
observe any boats upon the sea, coming near the island, or 
standing over towards it ; but I began to tire of this hard duty. 

As long as I kept my daily tour to the hill to look out, so 
long also 1 kept uj) the vigor of my design, and my spirits 
seemed to be all the while in a suitable frame for so outrageous 
an execution as the killing twenty or thirty naked savages, for 
an offense which 1 had not at all entered into any discussion of 
in my thoughts. But when I began to be weary of the fruitless 
excursion which I had made so long and so far every morning 
in vain, so my opinion of the action itself began to alter; and 
I began, with cooler and calmer thoughts, to consider what I 
was going to engage in ; what authority or call I had to pretend 
to be judge and executioner upon these men as criminals, whom 
Heaven had thought fit for so many ages, to suffer, unpunished, 
to go on, and to be, as it were, the executioners of His judg- 
ments one upon another ; how far these people were offenders 
against me, and what right I had to engage in the quarrel of 
that blood which they shed promiscuously one upon another. 

When I considered this a little, it followed necessarily that 
I was certainly in the wrong : that these people were not mur- 
derers, in the sense that I had before condemned them in my 
thoughts, any more than those Christians were murderers who 
often put to death the prisoners taken in battle ; or more fre- 
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quently, upon many occasions, put whole troops of men to the 
sword, without giving quarter, though they threw down their 
arms, and submitted. 

These considerations really put me to a pause, and to a 
kind of full stop ; and I began, by little and little, to be off 
my design, and to conclude I had taken wrong measures in my 
resolution to attack the savages ; and that it was not my busi- 
ness to meddle with them, unless they first attacked me ; and 
this it was my business, if possible, to prevent ; but that, if I 
were discovered and attacked by them, I knew my duty. 

In this disposition I continued for near a year after this ; 
and so far was I from desiring an occasion for falling upon 
these wretches, that in all that time I never once went up the 
hill to see whether there were any of them in sight, or to know 
whether any of them had been on shore there or not, that I 
might not be tempted to renew any of my contrivances against 
them, or be provoked by any advantage that might present 
itself, to fall upon them. Only this 1 did ; I went and re- 
moved my boat, which 1 had on tlie other side of the island, 
and carried it down to the east end of the whole island, where 
I ran it into a little cove, which I found under some high rocks 
and where I knew, by reason of the currents, the savages durst 
not, at least would not, come with their boats upon any account 
whatever. With my boat I carried away everything that I had 
left there belonging to her, though not necessary for the bare 
going thither, viz., a mast and sail which I had made for her, 
and a thing like an anchor, but which indeed could not bo 
called either anchor or grapnel ; however, it was the best I 
could make of its kind ; all these 1 removed, that there might 
not bo the least shadow for discovery, or appearance of any 
boat, or of any human habitation upon the island. Besides 
this, I kept myself, as I said, more retired than ever, and sel- 
dom went from my cell except upon my constant employment 
to milk my she-goats, and manage my little flock in the wood, 
which, as it was quite on the other part of the island, was out 
of danger ; for certain it is that these savage people, who some- 
times haunted this island, never camo with any thoughts of 
finding anything here, and consequently never wandered off 
from the coast, and 1 doubt not but they might have been 
several times on shore after my apprehensions of them bad 
made me cautious, as well as before. Indeed, I looked back 
with some horror upon the thoughts of what my condition 
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would Lave been, if I had chopped upon them and been dis- 
covered before that, when naked and unarmed, except with one 
gun, and that loaded often only with small shot, 1 walked 
everywhere, peeping and peering about the island to see what 
I could get ; what a surprise should I have been in, if, when I 
discovered the print of a man’s foot, I had, instead of that, 
seen fifteen or twenty savages, and found them pursuing met 
and, by the swiftness of their running, no possibility of my 
escaping them. 

I had tlie care of my safety more now upon my hands than 
that of my food. I dared not to drive a nail, or chop a stick 
of wood now, for fofir the noise I might make should be heard : 
much less would I fire a gun for the same reason : and, above 
all, I was intolerably uneasy at making any fire, lest the smoke, 
which is visible at a great distance in the day, should betray 
mo. For this reason, I removed that part of my business which 
required fire, such as burning of pots and pipes, etc., into my 
new apartment in the woods; where, after I had been some 
time, 1 found to my unspeakable consolation a mere natural 
cave in the earth, which went in a vast way, and whci*e, I dare 
say, no savage, had he been at the mouth of it, would bo so 
hardy as to venture in. 

The mouth of this hollow was at the bottom of a great 
rock, where, by mere accident (I would say, if I did not see 
abundant reason to ascribe all such things now to Providence), 
I was cutting down some thick branches of trees to make 
charcoal ; anti Ixjfore 1 go on 1 must observe the reason of my 
making this charcoal, which was thus : I was afraid of making 
a smoke about my habitation, as I said before ; and yet I could 
not live there without baking my bread, cooking my meat, etc. ; 
so I contrived to bum some wood here, as I had seen done in 
England, under turf, till it became chark or dry coal ; and then 
putting the fire out, I jirescrved the coal to carry home, and 
perform the other services for which fire was wanting, without 
danger of smoke. 

While I was cutting do^vn some wood here, I perceived 
that, behind a very thick branch of low brushwood or under- 
wood, there was a kind of hollow place : I was curious to look 
into it; and getting with difficulty into the mouth of it, I 
found it wa.s pretty large, that is to say, sufficient for me to 
stand upright in it, and perhaps another with me ; but I must 
confess to you that I made more haste out than I did in, when 
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looking farther into the place, -which was perfectly dark, I saw 
two broad shining eyes of some creature, whether devil or 
man 1 knew not, which twinkled like two stars ; the dim light 
from, the cave’s mouth shining directly in, and making the 
reflection. 

However, after some pause, I recovered myself, and began 
to call myself a thousand fools, and tell myself that he that 
was afraid to see the devil was not fit to live twenty years in 
an island all alone; and that I durst to believe there was 
nothing in this cave that was more frightful than myself ; upon 
this, plucking up my courage, I took up a firebrand, and in 
I rushed again, with the stick flaming in my hand : I had not 
gone three steps in, before I was almost as much frighted as 1 
was before ; for I heard a very loud sigh, like that of a man 
in some pain, and it was followed by a broken noise, as of 
words half expressed, and then a deep sigh again. I stepped 
back, and was indeed struck with such a surprise that it put 
me into a cold sweat, and if I had had a hat on my head, I will 
not answer for it that my hair might not have lifted it off. 
But still plucking up my spirits as well as I could, and en- 
couraging myself a little with considering that the power and 
presence of God Avas everywhere, and was able to protect me, 

I stepped forward again, and by the light of the firebrand, 
holding it up a little over my head, I saw lying on the ground 
a monstrous, frightful, old he-goat, just making his will, as avo 
say, and gasping for life, and dying, indeed, of mere old age. 

I stirred him a little to see if 1 could get him out, and he 
essayed to get up, but Avas not able to raise himself ; and I 
thought with myself he might even lie there ; for if he had 
frighted me, so he would certainly fright any of the savages, if 
any of them should bo so hardy as to come in there Avhile ho 
had any life in him. 

I was now recovered from ray surprise, and began to look 
round me, AA'lien I found the cave was but very small, that is 
to say, it might be about twelve feet over, but in no manner 
of shape, neither round nor square, no hands having ever been 
employed in making it but those of mere Nature. I observed 
also that there was a place at the farther side of it that went 
in further, but was so low that it required me to creep upon 
my hands and knees to go into it, and whither it went I knew 
not ; so, having no candle, 1 gave it over for that time, but 
resolved to go again the next day provided with candles and a 
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tinder box, which I had made of the lock of one of the muskets, 
with some wildfire in the pan. 

Accordingly, the next day I came provided with six large 
candles of my own making; for I made veiy good candles 
now of goat's tallow; and going into this low place I was 
obliged to creep upon all fours, as I have said, almost ten 
yards ; which 1 thought was a venture bold enough, consider- 
ing that I knew not how far it might go, nor what was beyond 
it. When I was got through the strait, I found the roof rose 
liigher up, 1 believe near twenty feet ; but never was such a 
glorious sight seen in the island, 1 dare say, as it was to look 
round the sides and roof of this vault or cave ; the walls reflected 
a hundred thousand lights to mo from my two candles ; what 
it was in the rock — whether diamonds or any other precious 
stones, or gold — which I rather supposed it to be — I knew not. 

The place I was in was a most delightful cavity, or grotto, 
of its kind, though perfectly dark ; the floor was dry and level, 
and had a sort of a small loose gravel upon it, so that there 
was no nauseous or venomous creature to be seen, neither was 
there any damp or wet on the sides or roof ; the only difficulty 
in it was the entrance — which, however, as it was a place of 
security, and such a retreat as I wanted, I thought was a con- 
venience ; so that I was really rejoiced at the discovery, and 
resolved, without any delay, to bring some of those things 
which I was most anxious about to this place ; particularly, I 
resolved to bring hitlier my magazine of powder, and all my 
spare arms, viz., two fowling pieces, for I had three in all ; and 
three muskets, for of them I had eight in all ; so I kept in my 
castle only five, which stood ready mounted like pieces of can- 
non on my outmost fence, and were ready also to take out upon 
any expedition. 

Upon this occasion of removing my ammunition I happened 
to open the barrel of powder which I took up out of the sea, 
and which had been wet, and I found that the water had pene- 
trated about three or four inches into the powder on every side, 
which, caking and growing hard, had preserved the inside like 
a kernel in the shell, so that I had near sixty pounds of very 
good powder in the center of the cask. This was a very agree- 
able discovery to me at that time ; so I carried all away thither, 
never keeping above two or three pounds of powder with me 
in my castle, for fear of a surprise of any kind ; I also carried 
thither all the lead I had left for bullets. 
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I fancied myself now like one of the ancient giants who 
were said to live in caves and holes in the rocks, where none 
could come at them ; for I persuaded myself, while I was here, 
that if five hundred savages were to hunt me, they could never 
find me out ; or if they did, they would not venture to attack 
me here. The old goat whom I found expiring died in the 
mouth of the cave the next day after I made this discovery ; 
and I found it much easier to dig a great hole there, and throw 
him in and cover him with earth, than to drag liim out ; so 1 
interred him there, to prevent offense to my nose. 

I was now in the twenty-third year of my residence in this 
island, and was so naturalized to the place and the manner of 
living, that, could 1 but have enjoyed the certainty that no sav- 
ages would come to the place to disturb me, I could have been 
content to have capitulated for spending the rest of my time 
there, even to the last moment, till I had laid mo down and 
died, like the old goat in the cave. I had also arrived to some 
little diversions and amusements, which made the time pass a 
great deal more i)lea8antly with me than it did before ; as first, 
I had taught my Poll, as 1 noted before, to speak ; and he did 
it so familiarly, and talked so articulately and plain, that it was 
very pleasant to me ; and he lived with me no less than six and 
twenty years ; how long he might have lived afterwards I know 
not, though I know they have a notion in the Brazils that they 
live a hundred years. My dog was a very pleasant and loving 
companion to me for no less than sixteen years of my time, and 
then died of mere old age ; as for my cats, they multiplied, as 
I have observed, to that degree, that I was obliged to shoot 
several of them at first, to keep them from devouring me and 
all I had ; but, at length, when the two old ones I brought with 
me were gone, and after some time continually driving them 
from me, and letting them have no j^rovision with me, they all 
ran wild into the woods, except two or three favorites, which 
I kept tame, and whose young, when they had any, I always 
drowned ; and these were part of my family. Besides these 
I always kept two or three household kids about me, whom I 
taught to feed out of my hand ; and I had two more parrots, 
which talked pretty well, and would all call “ Robin Crusoe,” 
but none like my first ; nor, indeed, did I take the pains with 
any of them that 1 had done with him. I had also several tame 
sea fowls, whose names 1 knew not, that 1 caught upon the 
shore, and cut their wings ; and the little stakes which I had 
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Xiltinled before my castle wall being now grown up to a good 
thick grove, these fowls all lived among these low trees, and 
bred there, which was very agreeable to me ; so that, rs I said 
above, I began to be very well contented with the life I led, if 
I could have been secured from the dread of savages. But it 
was otherwise directed. 

It was now the month of December, as I said before, in my 
twenty-third year; and this being the southern solstice, for 
winter I cannot call it, was the particular time of my harvest, 
and required my being pretty much abroad in the fields ; when, 
going out early in the morning, even before it was thorough 
daylight, I was suiqirised with seeing a light of some fire upon 
the shore, at a distance from me of about two miles, toward 
that part of the island where I liad observed some savages had 
been ; and not, as before, on the other side, but, to my great 
affliction, it was on my side of the island. 

I was indeed terribly suri>rised at the sight, and stopped 
short within my grove, not daring to go out, lest I might be 
surprised ; and yet I had no more peace within, from the ap- 
prehensions I had that if these savages, in rambling through 
the island, should find my corn standing or cut, or any of my 
improvements, they would immediately conclude that there were 
i3eople in the place, and would then never give over till they 
had found me out. In this extremity I went back directly to 
my castle, pulled ui) tlio ladder after me, and made all things 
without look as wild and natural as I could. 

Then I i)repared myself within, putting myself in a posture 
of defense ; I loaded all my cannon, sis I called them ; that is 
to say my muskets, which were mounted upon my new fortifi 
cation, and all my pistols, and resolved to defend myself to 
the last gasp, not forgetting seriously to commend myself to 
the Divine protection, and earnestly to pray to God to deliver 
me out of the hands of the barbarians. In this x>osturo I con- 
tinued about two hours, and began to be impatient for intelli- 
gence abroad, for I had no s^nes to send out. After sitting 
awhile longer, and musing what I should do in this case, I was 
not able to bear sitting in ignorance any longer ; so setting up 
my ladder to the side of the hill, where there was a flat place, 
as I observed before, and then pulling the ladder up after me, 
I set it up again and mounted the top of the hill ; and pulling 
out my perspective glass, which I had taken on purpose, I laid 
me down flat on the ground, and began to look for the place. 
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1 presently found there were no less than nine naked sav- 
ages, sitting round a small fire they had made, not to warm 
them, for they had no need of that, the weather being extremely 
hot, but, as I supposed, to dress some of their barbarous diet 
of human flesh which they had brought with them, whether 
alive or dead I could not tell. 

They had two canoes with them, which they had hauled up 
upon the shore ; and as it was then tide of ebb, they seemed 
to wait for the return of the flood to go away again ; it is not 
easy to imagine what confusion this sight put me into, espe- 
cially seeing them come on my side of the island, and so near 
me too; but when I observed their coming must be always 
with the current of the ebb, I began afterwards to be more 
sedate in my mind, being satisfied that I might go abroad with 
safety all the time of the tide of flood, if they were not on shore 
before : and having made this observation, I went abroad about 
my harvest work with the more composure. 

As 1 expected, so it proved ; for, as soon as the tide made 
to the westward, I saw them all take boat, and row (or paddle, 
as WQ call it) all away. I should have observed, that for an 
hour or more before they went off they were dancing, and I 
could easily discern their postures and gestures by my glass ; 
I could not perceive, by my nicest observation, but that they 
were stark naked, and had not the least covering upon them ; 
but whether they were men or women I could not distinguish. 

As soon as I saw them shipped and gone, 1 took two guns 
upon my shoulders, and two jjistols at my girdle, and my great 
sword by my side without a scabbard, and, with all the speed 
I was able to make, I went a^\ay to the hill where I had dis- 
covered the first a 2 )pearance of all ; and as soon as I got thither, 
which was not in loss than two hours (for I could not go quickly, 
l)eing so loaded with arms as I was), 1 perceived there had been 
three canoes more of the savages at that place ; and looking 
out farther, I saM^ they were all at sea together, making over 
for the main. This was a dreadful sight to me, especially as, 
going down to the shore, I could see the marks of horror which 
the dismal work they had been about had left behind it, viz., 
the blood, the bones, and part of the flesh of human bodies 
eaten and devoured by those wretches with merriment and 
sport : I was so filled with indignation at the sight, that I now 
began to premeditate the destruction of the next that I saw 
there, let them be who or how many soever. It seemed evident 
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to me that the visits which they made thus to this island were 
not very frequent ; for it was above fifteen months before any 
more of them came on shore there again; that is to say, I 
neither saw them, nor any footsteps or signals of them in all 
that time ; for as to the rainy seasons, then they are sure not 
to come abroad, at least not so far ; yet all this while I lived 
uncomfortably, by reason of the constant apprehensions 1 was 
in of their coming upon me by surprise : from whence I observe, 
that the expectation of evil is more bitter than the suffering. 

I spent my days now in great perplexity and anxiety of 
mind, expecting that I should one day or other fall into the 
hands of these merciless creatures; and if I did at any time 
venture abroad, it was not without looking around me with 
the greatest eare and caution imaginable. And now 1 found, 
to my great comfort, how happy it was that I had provided a 
tame flock or herd of goats ; for I durst not upon any account 
fire my gun, especially near that side of the island where they 
usually came, lest I should alarm the savages; and if they 
had fled from me now, I was sure to have them come again 
with perhaps two or three hundred canoes with them in a few 
days, and then I knew what to expect. However, I wore out 
a year and three months more before I ever saw any more 
of the savages, and then I found them sigain, as I shall soon 
observe. It is true they might have been there once or twice ; 
but either they made no stay, or at least I did not see them ; 
but in the month of May, as near as I could calculate, and in 
my four and twentieth year, I had a very strange encounter 
with them ; of which in its place. 

It was in the middle of May, on the sixteenth day, I think, 
as well as my poor wooden calendar would reckon, for I 
marked all upon the post still ; I say, it was on the sixteenth 
of May that it blew a very great storm of wind all day, with 
a groat deal of liglitning and thunder, and a very foul night it 
was after it. I know not what was the particular occasion of 
It ; but as I was reading in the Bible, and taken up with very 
serious thoughts about my present condition, I was surprised 
with the noise of a gun, as I thought, fired at sea. This was, 
to be sure, a sn.rprise quite of a different nature from any I had 
met with oeforc ; for the notions this put into my thoughts 
were quite of another kind. I started up in the greatest haste 
imaginable ; and, in a trice, clapped my ladder to the middle 
place of the rock, and pulled it after me, and mounting it the 
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Bocond time, got to the top of the hill the very moment that a 
flash of fire bid me listen for a second gun, 'which, accordingly, 
in about half a minute, I heard, and % the sound knew that 
it was from that part of the sea where I was driven down the 
current in my boat. I immediately considered that this must 
be some ship in distress, and that they had some comrade, or 
some other ship in company, and fired these for signals of dis- 
tress, and to obtain help ; I had the presence of mind, at that 
minute, to think, that though I could not help them, it might 
be they might help me ; so 1 brought together all the dry wood 
I could get at hand, and, making a good, handsome pile, I set it 
on fire upon the hill. The wood was dry, and blazed freely ; 
and, though the wind blew very hard, yet it burned fairly out ; 
that I was certain, if there was any such thing as a ship, they 
must needs see it, and no doubt they did ; for as soon as ever 
my fire blazed up, I heard another gun, and after that several 
others, all from the same quarter. I plied my fire all night 
long, till day broke ; and when it was broad day, and the air 
cleared up, I saw something at a great distance at sea, full east 
of the island, whether a sail or a hull I could not distinguish, 
110 , not with my glasses, the distance was so great, and the 
weather still something hazy also ; at least it was so out at sea. 

I looked frequently at it all that day, and soon perceived 
that it did not move ; so I presently concluded that it was a 
ship at anchor ; and being eager, you may l>e sure, to bo satis- 
fied, I took my gun in my hand, and ran towards the south side 
of the island, to the rocks where I had formerly been carried 
away by the current, and getting up there, the weather by this 
time being perfectly clear, I could plainly see, to my great sor- 
row, the wreck of a ship, cast away in the night upon those 
concealed rocks which 1 found when I was out in my boat ; 
and which rocks, ns they checked the violence of the stream, 
and made a kind of counter stream, or eddy, were the occasion 
of my recovering from the most desperately hopeless condition 
that ever I had been in in all my life. 

Thus, what is one man’s safety is another man’s destruc- 
tion ; for it seems these men, whoever they were, being out of 
their knowledge, and the rocks being wholly under water, had 
been driven upon them in the night, the wind blowing hard at 
E.N.E. Had they seen the island, as I must necessarily sup- 
pose they did not, they must, as 1 thought, have endeavored to 
have saved themselves on shore by the help of their boat ; but 
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their firing off guns for help, especially when they saw, as I 
imagined, my fire, filled me with many thoughts. 

In the condition I was in, I could do no more than look on 
upon the misery of the poor men, and pity them, which had 
still this good effect upon my side, that it gave me more and 
more cause to give thanks to God, who had so happily and com- 
fortably provided for me in my desolate condition ; and that 
of two ships* companies who were now cast away upon this 
part of the world, not one life should be spared but mine. 
Such were m3' earnest wishings, that but one man had been 
saved — “0 that it had been hut one I ” that I believe I 
repeated the words, 0 that it had been but one ! " a thou- 
sand times ; and the desires were so moved by it, that when I 
spoke the words, my hands would clinch together, and my 
fingers press the palms of my hands, that if I had had any soft 
thing in my hand, it would have crushed it involuntarily ; and 
my teeth in my head would strike together, and set against one 
another so strong, that for some time I could not part them 
again. 

But it was not to be ; either their fate, or mine, or both, 
forbade it ; for till the last year of my being on this island, I 
never knew whether any were saved out of that ship or no ; 
and had only the affliction some days after to see the corpse of 
a drowned boy come on shore, at the end of the island which 
was next the shipwreck : he had on no clothes but a seaman*s 
waistcoat, a pair of open-kneed linen drawers, and a blue linen 
shirt ; but nothing to direct me so much as to guess what nation 
he was of. He had nothing in his pocket but two pieces of 
eight and a tobacco pipe ; the last was to me of ten times moic 
value than the first. 

It was now calm, and I had a great mind to venture out in 
my boat to tliis wreck ; not doubting but I miglit find some- 
thing on board that might be useful to me ; but that did not 
altogether press me so much as the possibility that there might 
be yet some living creature on board, whose life I might not 
only save, but might, by saving that life, comfort my own to the 
last degree. 

Under the power of this impression, I hastened back to my 
castle, prepared everything for my voyage, took a quantity of 
bread, a great pot of fresh water, a compass to steer by, a bottle 
of rum (for I had still a great deal of that left), and a basket- 
ful of raisins ; and thus, loading myself with everything neces- 
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sary, I went down to my boat, pfot the water out of her, and got 
lier afloat, loaded all my cargo in her, and then went home again 
for more. My second cargo was a great bagful of rice, the 
umbrella to set up over my head for shade, another large pot 
full of fresh water, and about two dozen of my small loaves, or 
barley cakes, more than before, with a bottle of goat^s milk, and 
a cheese : all which with great labor and sweat I brought to my 
boat ; and praying to God to direct my voyage, I put out, and 
rowing or paddling the canoe along the shore, I came at last to 
the utmost point of the island on that side N.E. And now 
1 was to launch out into the ocean, and either to venture or 
not to venture. I looked on the rapid currents which ran con- 
stantly on both sides of the island at a distance, and which 
were very terrible to me, from the remembrance of the hazard 
I had been in before, and my heart began to fail me ; for I 
foresaw that if I was driven into either of those currents, 1 
should be carried a great way out to sea, and perhaps out of 
sight of the island again ; and that then, as my boat was but 
biiiall, if any little gale of wind should rise, I should bo inevita- 
bly lost. 

Thc.se thoughts so oppressed my mind, that I began to give 
over my enterprise ; and having hauled my boat into a little 
creek on the shore, I stepped out, and sat down upon a rising 
bit of ground, very pensive and anxious, between fear and de- 
sire labout my voyage ; when, as I was musing, I could perceive 
that the tide was turned, and the flood come on ; upon which, 
my going was for so many hours impracticable. Upon this, 
presently it occurred to me, that 1 should go up to the highest 
piece of ground I could find, and observe, if I could, how the 
sets of the tide or currents lay when the flood came in, that I 
might judge whether if I was driven one way out, I might not 
expect to be driven another way home, with the same rapidness 
of the currents ; this thought Avas no sooner in my head than 1 
cast my eye upon a little hill, which sufficiently overlooked the 
sea both ways, and from Avhence I had a clear view of the cur- 
rents or sets of the tides, and which way I was to guide myself 
in my return ; here I found that as the current of the ebb set 
out close by the south point of the island, so the current of the 
flood set in close by the shore of the north side, and that I had 
nothing to do but to keep to the north side of the island in my 
return, and I should do well enough. 

Encouraged with this observation, I resolved, the next mom- 
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ingy to set out with the first of the tide ; and reposing myself 
for the night in the canoe, under the great watch coat 1 men- 
tioned, I launched out ; I made first a little out to sea, full 
north, till I began to feel the benefit of the current, which set 
eastward, and which carried me at a great rate, and yet did not 
so hurry me as the current on the south side had done before, so 
as to take from me all government of the boat ; but having a 
strong steerage with my paddle, I went, at a great rate, directly 
for the wreck, and in less than two hours I came up to it. It 
was a dismal sight to look at : the ship, which by its building, 
was Spanish, stuck fast, jammed in between two rocks ; all the 
stern and quarter of her was beaten to pieces with the sea ; and 
as her forecastle, which stuck in the rocks, had run on with 
great violence, her mainmast and foremast were brought by the 
board ; that is to say, broken short off ; but her bowsprit was 
sound, and the head and bow appeared firm ; when 1 came close 
to her, a dog appeared upon her, who seeing me coming yeli>ed 
and cried ; and as soon as I called him, jumped into the sea to 
come to me, and I took him into the l>oat, but found him almo'^'t 
dead with hunger and thirst ; I gave him a cake of my bread, 
and he ate it like a ravenous wolf, that had been starving a fort- 
night in the snow ; I then gave the poor creature some fresh 
water, with which, if I would have let him, he would have burst 
himself. After this 1 went on board ; but the first sight I met 
with was two men drowned in the cook room, or forecastle of 
tlio sliip, with their arms fast about one another ; I concluded, 
as is indeed probable, that when the ship struck, it being in a 
storm, the sea broke so high and so continually over her, that 
the men were not able to bear it, and were strangled with the 
constant rushing in of the water, as much as if they had been 
under water. Besides the dog, there was nothing left in the 
ship that had life ; nor any goods, that I could see, but what 
were spoiled by the water. There were some casks of liquor, 
whether wine or brandy I knew not, which lay lower in the 
hold, and which the water being ebbed out, I could see ; but 
they were too big to meddle with : I saw several cheats, which, 
I believe, belonged to some of the seamen ; and I got two of 
them into the boat, without examining what was in them. Had 
the stern of the ship been fixed, and the fore part broken off, I 
am persuaded I might have made a good voyage ; for, by what 
1 found in these two chests, 1 had room to suppose the ship had 
a erreat deal of wealth on 1x>ard ; and if I may guess from the 
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course she steered, she must have been bound from Buenos 
Ayres or the Rio de la Plata, in the south part of America, be- 
yond the Brazils to the Havanuah, in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
so perhaps to Spain ; she had, no doubt, a great treasure in her, 
but of no use, at that time, to anybody ; and 'what became of her 
people I then knew not. 

I found, besides these chests, a little cask full of liquor, of 
about twenty gallons, which I got into my boat with much 
difficulty; there were several muskets in the cabin, and a 
great powder-horn, with about four pounds of powder in it : 
as for the muskets, I had no occasion for tliem, so 1 left them, 
but took the powder horn; I took a fire shovel and tongs, 
which I wanted extremely ; as also two little brass kettles, a 
copper pot to make chocolate, and a gridiron ; and with this 
cargo and the dog, I came away, the tide beginning to make 
home again : and the same evening, iibout an hour w'ithin 
night, I reached the island again, weary and fatigued to tlio 
last degree. I reposed that night in the l)oat ; and in the 
morning I resolved to harbor what I had gotten in my new 
cave, not carry it home to my castle. After refreshing myself, 
I got all my cargo on shore, and began to examine the i>ar- 
ticulars : the cask of liquor 1 found to be a kind of rum, but 
not such as we had at the Brazils ; and, in a word, not at all 
good; but when I came to open the chests, I found several 
tilings of great use to me ; for example, I found in one a fine 
case of bottles, of an extraordinary kind, and filled with cor- 
dial waters, fine and very good ; the bottles held about three 
pints each, and were tipjied with silver ; I found two pots of 
very good succades, or sweetmeats, so fastened also on the top 
that the salt water had not hurt them ; and two more of the 
same, which the water had spoiled ; I found some very good 
shirts, which were very welcome to me, and about a dozen and 
a half of linen white handkerchiefs and colored neckcloths ; 
the former were also very welcome, being exceedingly refresh- 
ing to wipe my face in a hot day ; besides this, when I came 
to the till in the chest, I found tliere three great bags of pieces 
of eight, which held about eleven hundred pieces in all ; and 
in one of them, wrapped up in a pax)er, six doubloons of gold, 
and some small bars or wedges of gold ; I suppose they might 
all weigh near a pound. The other chest 1 found had some 
clothes in it, but of little value ; but, by the circumstances, it 
must have belonged to the gunner’s mate, though there was 
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no powder in it, except two pounds of fine glazed powder, in 
three flasks, kept, I suppose, for charging their fowling pieces 
on occasion ; upon the whole, I got very little by this voyage 
that was of any use to me ; for, as to the money, I had no 
manner of occasion for it ; it was to me as the dirt under my 
feet, and I would have given it all for three or four pair of 
English shoes and stockings, which were things 1 greatly 
wanted, but had not had on my feet for many years ; I had, 
indeed, gotten two pairs of shoes now, whicli I took off the 
feet of the two drowned men whom I saw in the wreck, and I 
found two pair more in one of the chests, which were very 
welcome to me ; but they were not like our English shoes, 
either for ease or service, being rather what we call pumps than 
shoes ; 1 found in this seaman’s chest about fifty pieces of 
eight, in reals, but no gold ; I suppose this belonged to a poorer 
man than the other, which seemed to belong to some oificcr. 

Well, however, I lugged the money home to my cave, and 
laid it u}), as I had done that before which I brought from 
our own ship ; but it was great pity, as I said, that the other 
part of this ship had not come to my share, for 1 am satisfied 
1 miglit have loaded my canoe several times over with money, 
which if I had ever escaped to England would have Jain licie 
safe enough till I might have come again and fetched it. 

Having now brought all my things on shore, and secured 
them, 1 went back to my boat, and rowed or paddled her along 
the shore to her old haibor, where I laid her up, and made the 
host of my way to my old luibitation, where I found everything 
safe and quiet ; so 1 l)egan to repose myself, live after my old 
fashion, and take care of my family affairs ; and for a while I 
lived easy enough ; only that I was more vigilant than I used 
to be, looked out oftener, and did not go abroad so much ; and 
if at any time I did stir with any freedom, it was always to the 
cast part of the island, where 1 was pretty well satisfied the 
savages never came, and where I could go without so many 
precautions, and such a load of arms and ammunition as I 
always carried with me if I went the other vvay. 

I am now to be supposed rctircMl in my castle, after my late 
voyage to the wreck, my frigate laid up and secured under 
water, and my condition restored to what it was before ; I lu>d 
more wealth than I had before, but was not at all the richer ; 
for I had no more use for it than the Indians of Peru hud before 
the Spaniards came there . 
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It was one of the nights in the rainy season in March, tho 
four and twentieth year of my first setting foot in this island 
of solitariness; I was lying in my bed or hammock awake, 
very well in health, had no pain, no distemper, no uneasiness 
of body, nor any uneasiness of mind more than ordinary, but 
could by no means close my eyes ; that is, so as to sleep ; no, 
not a wink all night long. It is impossible to set down the 
innumerable crowd of thoughts that whirled through that 
great thorouglifaro of the brain, the memory, in this night’s 
time : I ran over the whole history of my life in miniature, or 
by abridgment, as I may call it, to my coming to this island, 
and also of that part of my life since 1 came to this island. 

When these thoughts were over, my head was for some 
time taken up in considering tlie nature of those wretched 
creatures, the savages, and how it came to pass in the world 
that the wise Governor of all things should give up any of his 
creatures to such inhuinuiiity — nay, to something so mucli 
IhjIow even brutality itself — as to devour its own kind; but, 
as this ended in some (at tliut time) fruitless .speculations, it 
occurred to me to inquire, what part of the world these 
wretches lived in ? how far off the coast was from whence they 
came ? what they ventured over so far from home for ? what 
kind of boats they had ? and why I might not order myself and 
my business so, that I might Ix) able to go over lliither, as they 
were to come to mo ? 

I never so much as troubled myself to consider what I 
should do with myself when I Avciit thither; what would 
become of me if 1 fell into the hands of these savages ; or how 
I should escape them if they attacked me ; but my mind was 
wholly bent upon the notion of my passing over in my boat 
to tho mainland. I looked npon my present condition as tho 
most miserable that could possibly be ; that 1 was not able to 
throw myself into anything hut death, that could bo called 
worse ; and if 1 reached the shore of the main, I might per- 
haps meet with relief, or I might coast along, as I did on the 
African shore, till I came to some inhabited country, and where 
I might find some relief ; and, after all, perhaps I might fall in 
with some Christian ship that might take me in ; and if the 
worst came to the worst, I could but die, which would put an 
end to all these miseries at once. All this was the fruit of 
a disturbed mind, aii impatienj temper, made desperate, as it 
were, by the long coutiuuancc of my troubles, and tho disap- 
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pointments I had met in the wreck I had been on board of, and 
where 1 had been so near obtaining what I so earnestly longed 
for — somebody to speak to, and to learn some knowledge from 
them of the place where I was, and of the probable means of 
my deliverance. I was agitated wholly by these thoughts; 
all my calm of mind in my resignation to Providence, and 
waiting the issue of the dispositions of Heaven, seemed to be 
suspended ; and I had, as it were, no power to turn my thoughts 
to anything but to the project of a voyage to the main, which 
came upon me with such force, and such an impetuosity of 
desire, that it was not to be resisted. 

When this had agitated my thoughts for two hours or more, 
with such violence that it set my very blood into a ferment, and 
niy pulse beat as if I had been in a fever, merely with the ex- 
traordinary fervor of my mind about it, Nature, as if I had 
been fatigued and exhausted with the very thoughts of it, 
threw me into a sound sleep. One would have thought I 
should have dreamed of it, but I did not, nor of anything 
relating to it ; but I dreamed that as I \vas going out in the 
morning as usual, from my castle, 1 saw upon the shore two 
canoes and eleven savages, coming to land, and that they 
brought with them another savage, whom they were going to 
kill, in order to eai him ; when, on a sudden, the savage that 
they were going to kill jumped away, and ran for Ids life ; and 
I thought, in my sleep, that he came running into my little 
thick grove before my fortification, to hide himself ; and that 
1, seeing him alone, and not perceiving that the others sought 
Inm that way, showed myself to him, and smiling upon 
encouraged him : that he kneeled down to me, seeming to pray 
me to assist him ; upon which I showed him my ladder, made 
him go up, and carried him into my cave, and he became my 
servant ; and that as soon as I had gotten this man, I said to 
myself, “Now I may certainly venture to the mainland, for 
this fellow will serve me as a pilot, and will tell me what to do, 
and whither to go for provisions, and whither not to go for fear 
of being devoured ; what places to venture into, and what to 
escape."’ I waked with this thought ; and was under such 
inexpressible impressions of joy at the prospect of my escape 
in my dream, that the disappointments which I felt upon com- 
ing to myself, and finding that it was no more than a dream, 
were equally extravagant the other way, and threw me into a 
very great dejection of spirit, ' 
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Upon this, however, I made this conclusion : that my only 
way to go about to attempt an escape was, to endeavor to get a 
savage into my j)ossession ; and, if possible, it should be one 
of their prisoners, whom they had condemned to bo eaten, and 
should bring hither to kill. But these thoughts still were 
attended with this difficulty : that it was impossible to effect 
this without attacking a whole caravan of them, and killing 
them all ; and this was not only a very desperate attempt, and 
might miscarry ; but, on the other hand, I had greatly scrupled 
the lawfulness of it to me; and my heart trembled at the 
thoughts of shedding so much blood, though it was for my 
deliverance. 

However, at last, after many secret disputes with myself, 
and after great perplexities about it, the eager prevailing desire 
of deliverance at length mastered all the rest ; and I resolved, 
if possible, to get one of these savages into my hands, cost what 
it would. My next thing was to contrive how to do it, and 
this indeed was very difficult to resolve on; but as I could 
pitch upon no probable means for it, so I resolved to put my- 
self upon the watch, to see them when they came on shore, ami 
leave the rest to the event, taking such measures as the oppor- 
tunity should present, let what would be. 

With these resolutions in my thoughts, I sot myself upon 
the scout as often as j^ossiblc, and indeed so often, that I was 
lieartily tired of it ; for it was above a year and a half that I 
waited, and fni great part of that time went out to the west 
end, and to the southwest corner of the island almost every day, 
to look for canoes, but none appeared. This was very discour- 
aging, and began to trouble me much, though I cannot say that 
it did in this case wear off the edge of my desire to the thing ; 
but the longer it seemed to be delayed, the more eager I was 
for it : in a word, I was not at first so careful to shun the sight 
of these savages, and avoid being seen by them, as I was now 
eager to be upon them. 

About a year and a half after I liad entertained these 
notions, and by long musing had, as it were, resolved them all 
into nothing, for want of an occasion to put them into execu- 
tion, I was surprised one morning by seeing no less than five 
canoes all on shore together on my side the island, and the peo- 
ple who belonged to them all landed and out of my sight. The 
number of them broke all my measures ; for seeing so many, 
and knowing that they always came four or six, or sometimes 
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more in a boat, I could not tell what to think of it, or how to 
take my measures to attack twenty or thirty men single-handed ; 
so lay still in my castle, perplexed and discomforted ; however, 
I put myself into all the same postures for an attack that I had 
formerly provided, and was just as ready for action if anything 
had presented. Having waited a good while, listening to hear 
if they made any noise, at length, being very impatient, I set 
my guns at the foot of my rudder, and clambered up to the top 
of the hill, by my two stages, as usual ; standing so, however, 
that my head did not appear above the hill, so that they could 
not perceive me by an}'^ means. Here I observed, by the help 
of my persjicctive glass, that they were no less than thirty in 
number ; that they had a fire kindled, and that they liad meat 
dressed ; how they had cooked it, I knew not, or what it was ; 
but they were all dancing, in I know not how many barbarous 
gestures and figures, their own way, round the fire. 

While I was thus looking on them, I perceived, by my per- 
spective, two miserable wretches dragged from the boats, where, 
it seems, they were laid by, and were now brought out for the 
slaughter. I perceived one of them immediately fall ; being 
knocked down, I suppose with a club, or wooden sword, for 
that was their way, and two or three others were at work im- 
mediately, cutting him open for their cookery, while the other 
victim was left standing by himself, till they should be ready 
for him. In that very moment, this i)oor wretch seeing himself 
a little at liberty, nature inspired him with hopes of life, and he 
started away from them, and ran with incredible swiftness along 
the sands, directly toAvards me, 1 mean, towards that pa.'t of 
the coast where my habitation was. I was dreadfully frighted, 
1 must acknowledge, when I perceived him run my way ; and 
especially when, as I thought, I saAV him pursued by the whole 
body ; and now I expected that part of my dream was coming 
to pass, and that he would certainly take shelter in my grove : 
but I could not depend, by any means, upon my dream for the 
rest, that the other savages would not pursue him thither, and 
find him there. HoAvever, I kept my station, and my spirits 
began to recover when I found that there was not above three 
men that followed him, and still more was I encouraged, when 
I found that he outstripped them exceedingly in running, and 
gained ground on them, so that, if he could but hold out 
for half an hour, I saw easily he would fairly get away from 
them all. 
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There was between them and my castle, the creek, which I 
mentioned often at the firat part of my story, where I landed 
my cargoes out of the ship ; and this I saw plainly he must 
necessarily swim over, or the poor wretch would be taken 
there ; but when the savage escaping came thither, he mado 
nothing of it, though the tide was then up ; but, plunging in, 
swam through in about thirty strokes, or thereabouts, landed, 
and ran with exceeding strength and swiftness; when the 
three pursuers came to the creek, I found that two of them 
could swim, but the third could not, and that, standing on the 
other side, he looked at the others, but w'ent no farther, and 
soon after went softly back ; which, as it happened, was very 
well for him in the end. I observed that tlie two who swam 
were yet more than twice as long swimming over the creek as 
the fellow was that fled from them. It came now very warmly 
upon my thoughts, and indeed irresistibly, that now was the 
time to get me a servant, and perhaps a companion or assistant ; 
and that I was plainly called by Providence to save this i)oor 
creature’s life; I immediately ran down the ladders with all 
possible expedition, fetched my two guns, for they were both 
at the foot of the ladders, as I observed before, and getting up 
again with the same haste to the top of the hill, 1 crossed to- 
wards the sea ; and having a very short cut, and all down hill, 
clapped myself in the way between the pursuers and the pur- 
sued, hallooing aloud to him that fled, who, looking back, was 
at first perhaps as much frighted at me as at them ; but I beck- 
oned with my band to him to come back ; and, in the mean 
time, I slowly advanced towards the two that followed ; then 
rushing at once upon the foremost, I knocked him down with 
the stock of my piece ; I was loath to fire because I would not 
have the rest hear ; though, at that distance, it would not have 
been easily heard, and being out of sight of the smoke, too, 
they would not have known what to make of it. Having 
knocked this fellow down, the other who pursued him stopped, 
ns if he had been frighted, and I advanced towards him ; but 
iii\ I came nearer, I perceived presently he had a bow and arrow, 
and was fitting it to shoot at me ; so I was then necessitated to 
shoot at him first, which I did, and killed him at the first shot. 
Tlie poor sav.age who fled, but had stopped, though he saw both 
his enemies fallen and killed, as he thought, yet was so frighted 
with the fire and noise of my piece, that he stood stock still, 
and neither came forward nor went backward, though he 
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seemod rather inclined still to fly than to come on. 1 hallooed 
again to him, and made signs to come forward, which he easily 
understood, and came a little way, then stopped again, and then 
a little farther, and stopped again, and I could then perceive 
that he stood trembling, as if he had been taken prisoner, and 
had just been to be killed, as his two enemies were. 1 beck- 
oned to him again to come to me, and gave him all the signs of 
encouragement that I could think of, and he came nearer and 
nearer, kneeling down every ten or twelve steps, in token of 
acknowledgment for my saving his life. I smiled at him, and 
looked ideasanily, and beckoned to him to come still nearer ; 
at length, he came close to me, and then he kneeled down 
again, kissed the ground, and laid his head upon the ground, 
and, taking me by the foot, set luy foot upon his head ; this, it 
seems, was in token of swearing to be my slave forever. I 
took him up and made much of him, and encouraged him all I 
could. But there was more work to do yet ; for I perceived 
the savage whom I had knocked down was not killed, but 
stunned with the blow, and began to eome to himself : so I 
pointed to him, and showed him the savage, that he was not 
dead; upon this he spoke some words to me, and though I 
could not understand them, yet I thought they were pleasant 
to hear ; for they were the first sound of a man’s voice that T 
had heard, my own excepted, for above twenty-five years. But 
there was no time for such reflections now ; the savage who 
was knocked down recovered himself so far as to sit up upon 
the ground, and I perceived that my savage began to be afraid; 
but when I saw that, I presented my other piece at the man. ‘is 
if I would shoot him: upon this, my savage, for so I called him 
now, made a motion to me to lend him my sword, which hung 
naked in a belt by my side ; so 1 did. He no sooner had it, 
but he runs to his enemy, and at one blow cut off his head so 
cleverly that no executioner in Germany could have done it 
sooner or better ; which I thought very strange for one who, I 
had reason to believe, never saw a sword in his life before, ex- 
cept their own wooden swords : however, it seems, as 1 learned 
afterwards, they make their wooden swords so sharp, so heavy, 
and the wood is so hard, that they will even cut off heads with 
them, ay, and arms, and that at one blow too. When he had 
done this, he comes laughing to me in sign of triumph, and 
brought me the sword again, and with abundance of gestures 
which I did not understand, laid it down, with the head of the 
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savage that he had killed, just before me. But that which as- 
tonished him most was to know how I killed the other Indian 
so far off ; so, pointing to him, he made signs to me to let him 
go to him ; and I bade him go, as well as I could ; when lie 
came to him, he stood like one amazed, looking at him, turned 
him first on one side, then on the other, looked at tlie wound 
the bullet had made, which it seems was just in his breast, 
where it had made a hole, and no great quantity of blood had 
followed; but he had bled inwardly, for he was quite dead. 
He took up his bow and arrows, and came back, so I turned to 
go away, and beckoned him to follow me, making signs to him 
that more might come after them. Upon this he made signs 
to me that he should bury them with sand, that they might not 
be seen by the rest, if they followed ; and so I made signs to 
him again to do so. He fell to work; and in an instant he hiul 
scraped a hole in the sand with his liands, big enough to bury 
the first in, and then dragged him into it, and covered him ; 
and did so by tlie other also ; I believe he had buried them 
both ill a quarter of an hour. Then calling him away, I car- 
ried him, not to my castle, but quite away to my cave, on the 
farther part of the island : so I did not let my dream come to 
pass in that part, that he came into my grove for shelter. Here 
I gave him bread and a bunch of raisins to eat, and a draught 
of water, wliich I found he was indeed in great distress for 
from his running : and having refreshed him, I made signs for 
him to go and lie down to sleep, showing him a place where 1 
had laid some rice straw, and a blanket upon it, which I used 
to sleep upon myself sometimes; so the poor creature lay down, 
and went to sleep. 

He was a comely, handsome fellow, perfectly well made, 
with straight strong limbs, not too large, tall and well shaped ; 
and, as I reckon, about twenty-six years of age. He had a 
very good countenance, not a fierce and surly aspect, but seemed 
to have something very manly in his face ; and yet he had all 
the sweetness and softness of a European in his countenance 
too, especially when he smiled. His hair was long and black, 
not curled like wool ; his forehead very high and large ; and a 
great vivacity and sparkling sharpness in his eyes. The color 
of the skin was not quite black, but very tawny ; and yet not 
an ugly, yellow, nauseous tawny, as the Brazilians and Virgin- 
ians, and other natives of Auierica are, but of a bright kind of 
a dun olive color, that had in it something very agreeable. 
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though not very easy to describe. His face was round and 
plump ; his nose small, not flat like the Negroes, a very good 
mouth, thill lips, and his fine teeth well set, and as white as 
ivory. After lie had slumbered rather than slept, about half 
an liour, he awoke again, and came out of the cave to me ; for 
1 had been milking iiiy goats, which I liad in the inclosure just 
by c when he espied me, he came running to me, laying himself 
down again upem tlie ground, with all the possible signs of an 
humble, thankful disposition, making a great many antic ges- 
tures to show it ; at last he lays liis head flat upon the ground, 
close to my foot, and sets my other foot upon his head, as he 
had done before ; and after this made all the signs to me of 
subjection, servitude, and submission imaginable, to let me 
know how he would serve me so long as he lived. I under- 
stood him in many things, and let him know I was very well 
pleased with him. In a little time I began to speak to him, 
and teach him to speak to mo ; and, first, I let him know his 
name should be Fiuday, which was tlie day I saved his life ; I 
called him so for tlie memory of the time ; I likewise taught 
him to say Master ; and then let liira know that was to be niy 
name : 1 likewise ta.ught him to say Yes and No, and to know 
the meaning of them ; I gave him some milk in an earthen po^ 
and let him see me drink it before him, and sop my bread in it ; 
and I gave liim a cake of bread to do the like, which lie quickly 
complied with, and made signs that it was very good for him. 
I kept there with him all night ; but, as soon as it was day, 1 
beckoned to him to come with me, and let him know I wcuid 
give him some clothes ; at wliich he seemed very glad, for he ‘.\ as 
stark naked. As we went by the place where he had buried 
the two men, he pointed exactly to the place, and showed me the 
marks that he liad made to find them again, making signs to me 
that we should dig them up again and eat them. At this, I 
appeared very angry, expressed my abhorrence of it, made as if 
I would vomit at the thoughts of it, and beckoned with my 
hand to him to come away, which lie did immediately, with 
great submission. 1 then led him u]) to the top of the hill, to 
see if his enemies were gone ; and pulling out my glass, I 
looked, and saw plainly the place where they had been, but no 
appearance of them or their canoes ; so that it was plain they 
were gone, and had left their two comrades behind them, with- 
out any search after them. 
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AFAR IN THE DESERT. 

Bt THOMAS PRINGLE. 

Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent liushboy alone by my side, 

When the soriT>ws of life the soul o’ercast, 

And, sick of the present, 1 cling to the past ; 

When the eye is suffused with regretful tear.^. 

From the fond recollections of former years ; 

And shadows of things that havci long since lied 
Flit over the brain, like the ghosts of the dead : 

Bright visions of glory that vanished too soon ; 
Daydreams, that departed ere manhood’s noon ; 
Attachments by fate or falsehood reft ; 

Companions of early days lost or left — 

And my native land — whose magical name 
Thrills to the lieart like electric flame ; 

The home of my childhood ; the haunts of my prime ; 
All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time 
W^hen the feelings were young, and the world was new, 
Like the fresh bowers of Eden unfolding to view ; 

All — all now forsaken — forgotten — foregone ! 

And I — a lone exile remembered of none — 

My high aims abandoned, — luy good acts undone — 
Awea ry of all that is under the sun — 

With that sadness of heart which no stranger may BCu,a, 
I fly to the desert afar from man. 

Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bushboy alone by my side, 

When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life, 

With its scenes of oppression, corruption, and strife—^ 
The proud man’s frown, and the base man’s fear, 

The scorner’s laugh, and the sufferer’s tear, 

And malice, and meanness, and falsehood, and folly. 
Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy ; 

When my bosom is full, and my thoughts are high, 

And my soul is sick with the bondman’s sigh, — 

Oh, then there is freedom, and joy, and pride. 

Afar in the desert alone to ride ! 

There is rapture to vault on the champing steed, 

And to bound away with the eagle’s speed. 

With the death-fraught firelock in my hand, — 

The only law of the Desert Land I 
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Afar in the desert I love to ride. 

With the silent Bushboy alone by my side. 

Away, away from the dwellings of men, 

By the wild deer’s haxint, by the buffalo’s glen ; 

By valleys remote where the oribi plays, 

Where the gnu, the gazelle, and the liartebeest graze, 
And the kudu and eland unhunted recline 
By the skirts of gray forest o’erhung with wild vine ; 
Where the elephant browses at peace in his wood, 
And the river horse gambols unscared in the flood, 
And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 
In the fen where the wild ass is drinking his All. 

Afar ill the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bushboy alone by my side, 

O’er the brown karroo, where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok’s fawn sounds plaintively ; 

And the timorous qua^a’s shrill whistling neigh 
Is lieard by the fountain at twilight gray ; 

Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane. 

With wild hoof scouring the desolate plain ; 

And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman w’^ho travels in haste, 

Hieing away to the home of her rest, 

AVhere she and her mate have scooped their nest, 

Far hid from the pitiless plunderer’s view 
In the pathless dejiths of the parched karroo. 

Afar ill the desert 1 love to ride. 

With the silent Bushboy alone by my side. 

Away, away, in the wilderness vast 

Where the white man’s foot hath never passed. 

And the quivered C’oranna or Bechuan 
Hath rarely crossed with his roving clan, — 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear. 

Which man hath abandoned from famine and fear ; 
W^hich the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 

"With the twilight bat from the yawning stone ; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root. 

Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot ; 

And the bitter melon, for food and drink. 

Is the pilgrim’s fare lay the salt lake’s brink; 

A region of drought, where no river glides. 

Nor rippling brook with osiered sides ; 

Where sedgy pool, nor bubbling fount, 

Nor tree, nor cloud, nor misty mount. 
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Appears, to refresh the aching eye ; 

But the barren earth and the burning sky, 

And the blank horizon, round and round, 
Spread, — void of living sight or sound. 

And here, while the night winds round me sigh. 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky. 
As I sit apart by the desert stone, 

Like Elij^ at Horeb’s cave, alone, 

** A still small voice ” comes through the wild 
(Like a father consoling his fretful child). 
Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear. 
Saying, — Man is distant, but God is near ! 




A VOYAGE TO LAPUTA. 

By dean swift. 

(From “Gulliver’s Travels.”) 

[For biographical sketch, see page S408.] 

The Laputans. 

At my alighting I was surrounded by a Crowd of People ; 
but those who stood nearest seemed to be of better Quality. 
They beheld me with all the Marks and Circumstances of 
Wonder; neither, indeed, was I much in their Debt, having 
never till then seen a Race of Mortals so singular in their 
Shapes, Habits, and Countenances. Their Heads were all 
reclined either to the Right, or the Left ; one of their Eyes 
turned inward, and the other directly up to the Zenith. Their 
outward Garments were adorned with the Figures of Suns, 
Moons, and Stars, interwoven with those of Fiddles, Flutes, 
Harps, Trumpets, Guittars, Harpsicords, and many more In- 
struments of Musick, unknown to us in Europe, I observed 
here and there many in the Habit of Servants, with a blown 
Bladder fasten’d like a Flail to the End of a short Stick, which 
they carried in their Hands. In each Bladder was a small 
Quantity of dried Pease, or little Pebbles (as I was afterwards 
informed). With these Bladders they now and then flapped 
the Mouths and Ears of those who stood near them, of which 
Practice I could not then conceive the Meaning : It seems, the 
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JMinds of these People are so taken up with intense Speculations, 
that they neither can speak, nor attend to the Discourses of 
others, without being roused by some external Taction upon 
the Organs of Speech and Hearing ; for which Reason, those 
Persons who are able to afford it always keep a Flapper (the 
Original is Climenole') in their Family, as one of their Domesticks, 
nor ever walk abroad or make Visits without him. And the 
Business of this Officer is, when two or three more Persons are 
in Company, gently to strike with his Bladder the Mouth of 
him who is to speak, and the right Ear of him or them to whom 
the Speaker addressetli himself. This Flapper is likewise em- 
ployed diligently to attend his Master in his Walks, and, upon 
occasion, to give him a soft Flap on his Eyes, because he is 
always so wrapped up in Cogitation, that lie is in manifest 
Danger of falling down every Precipice, and bouncing his 
Head against every Post, and in the Streets of justling others, 
or being justled himself into the Kennel. 

It was necessary to give the Reader this Iiiforinatinn, with- 
out which he would be at the siirae Loss with me, to understand 
the Proceedings of these People, as they conducted me up the 
Stairs, to the Top of the Island, and from thence to the Royal 
Palace. While we were ascending, they forgot several Times 
what they were about, and left me to myself, till their Memories 
were again roused by their Flappere; for they appeared alto- 
gether unmoved by the Sight of my foreign Habit and Counte- 
nance, and by the Shouts of the Vulgar, whose Thoughts and 
Minds were more disengaged. 

At last we enter’d the Palace, and proceeded into the 
Chamber of Presents, where I saw the King seated on ••’i 
Throne, attended on each Side by Persons of Prime Quality. 
Before the Throne, was a large Table filled with Globes and 
Spheres, and Mathematical Instruments of all Kinds. His 
Majesty took not the least Notice of us, although our Entrance 
was not without suffiuient Noise, by the Concourse of all Persons 
belonging to the Court. But he was then deep in a Problem, 
and we attended at least an Hour, before lie could solve it. 
There stood by him on each Side, a young Pago, with Flaps in 
their Hands, and when tliey saw he was at Leisure, one of them 
gently struck his Mouth, and the other his right Ear, at which 
he started like one awaked on the sudden, and looking towards 
me, and the Company I was in, recollected the Occasion of our 
coming, whereof he had been informed before. He spoke some 
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Words, whereupon immediately a young Man with a Flap came 
up to my Side, and flapt me gently on the right Ear, but I 
made Signs, as well as I could, that I had no Occasion for such 
an Instrument ; which as I afterwards found gave his Majesty 
and the whole Court a very mean Opinion of my Understanding. 
The King, as far as I could conjecture, asked me several 
Questions, and I addressed myself to him in all the Languages 
I had. When it was found, that I could neither understand, 
nor be understood, I was conducted, by the King’s Order, to 
an Apartment in his Palace (this Prince being distinguished 
above all his Predecessors for his Hospitality to Strangers), 
where two Servants were appointed to attend me. My Dinner 
was brought, and four Persons of Quality, whom I remember’d 
to have seen very near the King’s Person, did me the Honour to 
dine with mo. We had two Courses, of three Dishes each. 
In the first Course there was a Shoulder of Mutton, cut into an 
Equilateral Triangle, a Piece of Beef into a Rhomboidcs, and 
a Pudding into a Cycloid. The second Course was two Ducks, 
trussed up into the Form of Fiddles, Sausages, and Puddings 
resembling Flutes and Hautboys, and a Breast of Veal in the 
Shape of a Harp. The Servants cut our Bread into Cones, Cylin- 
ders, Parallelograms, and several other mathematical Figures. 

While wo were at Dinner, I made bold to ask the Names of 
several Things in their Language, and those noble Persons, b^r 
the Assistance of their Flapperi^ delighted to give me Answers, 
hoping to raise my Admiration of their great Abilities, if I could 
be brought to converse with them. I was soon able to call for 
Bread, and Drink, or whatever else I wanted. 

After Dinner my Company withdrew, and a Person was sent 
to mo by the King’s Order, attended by a Flapper. lie brought 
with him Pen, Ink, and Paper, and three or four Books, giving 
me to understand by Signs, that he was sent to teach me the 
Language. We sat together four Hours, in which Time I wrote 
down a great Number of Words in Columns, with the Transla- 
tions over against them. I likewise made a Shift to learn sev- 
eral short Sentences. For ray Tutor would order one of my 
Servants to fetch something, or turn about, to make a Bow, to 
sit, or stand, or walk, and the like. Then I took down the Sen- 
tence in writing. Ho shewed me also in one of his Books, the 
Figures of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, the Zodiack, the Tropics, 
and Polar Circles, together with the Denominations of many 
Figures of Planes and Solids. He gave me the Names and 
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Descriptions of all the musical Instruments, and the general 
Terms of Art in playing on each of them. After he had left 
me, I placed all my Words with their Interpretations in Alpha- 
betical Order. And thus in a few Days, by the help of a very 
faithful Memory, I got some Insight into their Language. 

The Word, wliicli I interpret the Flying or Floating Itland, 
is in the Original Laputa^ whereof I could never learn the true 
liltymology. Lap in the old obsolete Language signiheth Hig\ 
and Untuh a Governor, from which, they say, by Corruption, was 
derived Laputa from Lapuntuh, But I do not approve of 
this Derivation, which seems to be a little strained. 1 ventured 
to offer to the 1 earned among them a Conjecture of my own, 
lliat Laputa was quasi Lap outeth Lap signifying properly the 
Dancing of the Sun-Beams in the Sen, and outed a Wing ; which, 
liowcvcr, I shall not obtrude, but submit to the judicious 
Reader. 

Those to whom the King had entrusted me, observing how 
ill I was clad, ordered a Taylor to come next Morning and take 
my Measure for a Suit of Clothes. This Operator did liis Oflioe 
after a different manner from those of his Trade in Europe. lie 
first took my Altitude by a (Juadraiit, and then with a Rule 
and Compasses described the Dimensions and Out-lines of my 
whole Body, all which he enter’d upon Paper, and in six Daj's 
brought my Clothes very ill made, and quite out of shape, by 
happening to mistake a h^igure in the Calculation. But my 
Comfort was, that I observed such Accidents very frequent, anti 
little regarded. 

During my Confinement for want of Clothes, and by an Ind’s- 
position that held me some Days longer, I much enlarged utj 
Dictionary ; and when I w^eiit next to Court, was able to under- 
stand many Things the King spoke, and to return him some kind 
of Answers. Ilis Majesty had given Orders that the Island 
should move North-East and by East, to the Vertical Point 
over Lagadoy the Metropolis of the whole Kingdom below upon 
the firm Earth. It was about ninety Leagues distant, and our 
Voyage lasted four Days and an half. I was not in the least 
sensible of the progressive Motion made in the Air by tlw 
Island. On the second Morning, about Eleven a-Cloek, the 
King himself in Person, attended by his Nobility, Courtiers, 
and Officers, having prei)ared all their musical Instruments, 
played on them for three Hours without Intermission, so that 
I was quite stunned with the Noise ; neither could I j^ossibly 
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guess the Meaning till my Tutor informed me. lie said that 
the People of their Island had their Ears adapted to hear the 
Musick of the Spheres, which always played at certain Periods, 
and the Court was now prepared to bear their Part in what 
ever Instrument they most excelled. 

In our Journey towards Lagado the capital City, his I^Iajesty 
ordered that the Island should stop over certain Towns and 
Villages, from whence he might receive the Petitions of his Sub- 
jects. And to this Purpose several Packthreads were let down 
with small Weights at the Bottom. On these Packthreads the 
People strung their Petitions, which mounted up directly like 
the Scraps of Paper fastned by School- Boys at the End of the 
String that holds their Kite. Sometimes we received Wine 
and Victuals from below, which were drawn up by Pullies. 

The Knowledge I had in Malliematicks gave me great 
Assistance in acquiring their Phraseology, which depended 
much upon that Science and Musick ; and in the hitter I was 
not unskilled. Their Ideas are perpetually conversant in 
Lines and Figures. If they would, for Example, praise the 
Beauty of a Woman, or any other Animal, they describe it by 
Ithombs, Circles, Parallelograms, Ellipses, and other Geomet- 
rical Terms, or by Words of Art drawn from Musick, needless 
here to rei)cat. I observed in the King’s Kitchen all Sorts of 
mathematical and musical Instruments, after the Figures of 
^^hich they cut up the Joints that were served to his Majesty’s 
Table. 

Their Houses are very ill built, the Walls bevil, without one 
Bight Angle in any Apartment ; and this Defect ariseth from 
the Contempt they bear to practical Geometry, wdiich they 
despise, as Vulgar and Mechanick, those Instructions they 
give being too refined for the Intellectuals of their Workmen ; 
which occasions perpetual Alistakes. And although they are 
dextrous enough upon a Piece of Paper in the Management 
of the Buie, the Pencil, and the Divider, yet in the common 
Actions and Behaviour of Life, I have not seen a more clumsy, 
awkward, and unhandy People, nor so slow and perplexed in 
their Conceptions upon all other Subjects, except those of 
Alathematicks and Musick. They are very bad Beasoners, 
and vehemently given to Opposition, unless when they happen 
to be of the right Opinion, ■which is seldom their Case. Im- 
agination, Fancy, and Invention they are wholly Strangers to, 
nor have any Words in their Language by which those Ideas 
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can be expressed ; the whole Compass of their Thoughts and 
Mind being shut up within the two forementioned Sciences. 

Most of them, and especially those who deal in the Astro- 
nomical Part, have great Faith in judicial Astrology, although 
they are ashamed to own it publickly. But wliat I chiefly 
admired, and thought altogether unaccountable, was the strong 
Disposition I observed in them towards News and Politicks, 
perpetually enquiring into publick Affairs, giving their Judg- 
ments in Matters of State, and passionately disputing every 
Inch of a Party Opinion. I have indeed observed the same 
Disposition among most of the Mathematicians I have known 
in Europe^ although I could never discover the least Analogy 
between the two Sciences, unless those People suppose, that 
because the smallest Circle hath as many Degrees as the 
largest, therefore the Regidation and Management of the 
World require no more Abilities than the handling and turn- 
ing of a Globe. But, I rather take this Quality to spring 
from a very common Infirmity of human Nature, inclining us 
to be more curious and conceited in Matters where we have 
least Concern, and for which we are least adapted cither by 
Study or Nature. 

These Peoijle are under continual Disquietudes, never en- 
joying a Minute’s Peace of Mind ; and their Disturbances pro- 
ceed from Causes which very little affect the rest of ^lortals. 
Their Ai)preliensions arise from several Changes they dread 
in the celestial Bodies. For Instance : That the Earth by the 
continual Apj^roaches of the Sun towards it, must in Course of 
Time be absorbed or swallowed up. That the P’ace of thr Sun 
will, by degrees, be encrusted with its own Effluvia, and give 
no more Light to the World. That the Earth very narrowly 
escaped a Brush from the Tail of the last Comet, which would 
have infallibly reduced it to Ashes ; and that tho next, which 
they have calculated for one and thirty Years hence, will 
probably destroy us. For, if in its Perihelion it should ap- 
proach within a certain Degree of the Sun (as by their Calcu- 
lations they have Reason to dread), it will conceive a Degree 
of Heat ten thousand times more intense than that of red-hot 
glowing Iron ; and in its Absence from the Sun, carry a blaz- 
ing Tail ten hundred thousand and fourteen Miles long ; 
through which, if the Earth should pass at the Distance of 
one hundred thousand Miles from the Nucleus or main Body of 
the Comet, it must in its Passage be set on fire, and reduced to 
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Ashes. That the Sun daily spending its Rays without any 
Nutriment to supply them, will at last be wholly consumed 
and annihilated ; which must be attended with the Destruction 
of this Earth, and of all the Planets that receive their Light 
from it. 

They are so perpetually alarmed with the Apprehensions of 
these and the like impending Dangers, that they can neither 
sleep quietly in their Beds, nor have any Relish for the common 
Pleasures or Amusements of Life. When they meet an Ac- 
quaintance in the Morning, the first Question is about the Sun’s 
Health, how ho looked at his Setting and Rising, and what 
Hopes they have to avoid the Stroke of the approaching Comet. 
This Conversation they are apt to run into with the same Tem- 
per that Boys discover, in delighting to hear terrible Stories of 
Spirits and Hobgoblins, which they greedily listen to, and dare 
not go to Bed for fear. 

The Women of the Island have Abundance of Vivacity; 
they contemn their Husbands, and are exceedingly fond of 
Strangers, whereof there is always a considerable Number from 
the Continent below, attending at Court, either upon Affairs 
of the several Towns and Corporations, or their own particular 
Occasions, but arc much despised, because they want the same 
Endowments. Among these the Ladies chusc their Gallants : 
But the Vexation is, that they act with too much Ease and 
Security, for the Husband is always so wrapt in Speculation, 
that the ^Mistress and Lover may proceed to the greatest Fa- 
miliarities before his Face, if he be but provided with Paper 
and Implements, and without his Flaj^per at his Side. 

The Wives and Daughters lament their Confinement to the 
Island, although I think it the most delicious Spot of Ground 
in the World ; Jind although they live here in the greatest 
Plenty and Magnificence, and are allowed to do whatever they 
please, they long to see the World, and take the Diversions of 
the Metropolis, which they are not allowed to do without a 
particular Licence from the King ; and this is not easy to be 
obtained, because the People of Quality have found, by frequent 
Experience, how hard it is to persuade their Women to return 
from below. I was told that a great Court-Lady, who had 
several Children, is married to the Prime Minister, the richest 
Subject in the Kingdom, a very graceful Person, extremely 
fond of her, and lives in the finest Palace of the Island, went 
down to Lagado^ on the Pretence of Health, there hid her self 
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for several Months, till tlic King sent a Warrant to search for 
her, and she was found in an obscure Eating-house all in Rags, 
having pawned her Clothes to maintain an old deformed Foot- 
man, who beat her every Day, and in whose Company she was 
taken much against her Will. And although her Husband 
received her with all possible Kindness, and without the least 
Reproach, she soon after contrived to steal down again, with 
all her Jewels, to the same Gallant, and hath not been heard of 
since. 

This may, perhaps, pass with the Reader rather for an Eu- 
ropean or English Story, than for one of a Country so remote : 
But he may please to consider, that the Caprices of Women- 
kind are not limited by any Climate or Nation, and that they 
are much more uniform than can be easily imagined. 

Ill about a Month's Time, I had made a tolerable Profi- 
c iency in their Language, and was able to answer most of the 
King's Questions, when I had the Honour to attend him. His 
Majesty discovered not the least Curiosity to enquire into 
the Laws, Government, History, Religion, or Manners of the 
Countries where I had been, but confined his Questions to the 
State of Mathematicks, and received the Account I gave him, 
with great Contempt and IndifEerence, though often rouzed 
by his Flapper on each Side. 

Scientific Advance. 

I desired leave of this Prince to see the Curiosities of the 
Island, which he was graciously pleased to grant, and ordered 
my Tutor to attend me. I chiefly wanted to know to what 
Cause in Art, or in Nature, it owxd its several Motions, whereof 
I will now give a Philosophical Account to the Reader. 

The Flying or Floating Island is exactly circular, its Diame- 
ter 7837 Yards, or about four Miles and an half, and conse- 
quently contaoDS ten thousand Acres. It is three hundred 
Yards thick. The Bottom or under Surface, which appears 
to those who view it from below, is one even regular Plate of 
Adamant, shooting up to the Height of about two hundred 
Yards. Above it lie the several Minerals in their usual Order, 
and over all is a Coat of rich Mould ten or twelve Foot deep. 
This Declivity of the up}>or Surface, from the Circumference 
to the Center, is the nat»'/al Cause why all the Dews and Rains 
which fall upon the island are conveyed in small Rivulets 
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towards the Middle, where they are emptied into four largo 
Basons, each of about half a Mile in Circuit, and two hundred 
Yards distant from the Center. From these Basons the Water 
is continually exhaled by the Sun in the Day-time, which effectu- 
ally prevents their overflowing. Besides, as it is in the Power 
of the Monarch to raise the Island above the Region of Clouds 
and Vapours, he can prevent the falling of Dews and Rains 
when ever he pleases : For the highest Clouds cannot rise above 
two Miles, as Naturalists agree, at least they were never known 
to do in that Country. 

At the Center of the Island there is a Chasm about fifty 
Yards in Diameter, from whence the Astronomers descend into 
a large Dome, which is therefore called Flandona Oagnole^ or 
the Aitronomer^ Cave^ situated at the Depth of a hundred Yards 
beneath the upper Surface of the Adamant. In this Cave are 
twenty Lamps continually burning, which from the Reflection 
of the Adamant cast a strong Light into every Part. The 
Place is stored with great Variety of Sextants, Quadrants, 
Telescopes, Astrolabes, and other Astronomical Instruments. 
But the greatest Curiosit}', upon which the Fate of the Island 
depends, is a Load-stone of a prodigious Size, in Shape resem- 
bling a Weaver’s Shuttle. It is in Length six Yards, and in 
the thickest Part at least three Yards over. This Magnet is 
sustained by a very strong Axle of Adamant passing through 
its Middle, upon which it plays, and is poized so exactly that 
the weakest Hand can turn it. It is hooped round witli an 
hollow Cylinder of Adamant, four Foot deep, as many thick, 
and twelve Yards in Diameter, placed Horizontally, and sup- 
ported by eight Adamantine Feet, each six Yards high. In the 
Middle of the Concave Side there is a Groove twelve Inches 
deep, in which the Extremities of the Axle are lodged, and 
turned round as there is Occasion. 

The Stone cannot be moved from its Place by any Force, 
because the Hoop and its Feet are one continued Piece with 
that Body of Adamant, which constitutes the Bottom of the 
Island. 

By Means of this Load-stone, the Island is made to rise and 
fall, and move from one Place to another. For, with Respect 
to that Part of the Earth over which the Monarch presides, the 
Stone is endued at one of its Sides with an attractive Power, 
and at the other with a repulsive. Upon placing the Magnet 
erect with its attracting End towards the Earth, the Island 
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descends ; but when the repelling Extremity points downwards, 
the Island mounts directly upwards. When the Position of 
the Stone is oblique, the Motion of the Island is so too. For 
in this Magnet the Forces always Act in Lines parallel to its 
Direction. 

By this oblique Motion the Island is conveyed to different 
Parts of the Monarch’s Dominions. To explain the manner 
of its Progress, let A B represent a Line drawn across the 
Dominions of Balniharhi^ let the Line c d represent the Load- 
stone, of which let d he the repelling End, and e the attracting 
End ; the Island being over C, let the Stone be placed in the 
Position c d, with its reiMjlling End downwards, then the Island 
will be driven upwards ohliquely towards 2>. When it is 
arrived at D, let the Stone be turned upon its Axle till its 
attracting End points towards and then the Island will be 
carried obliquely towards E; where, if the Stone be again 
turned upon its Axle till it stands in the Position E -F, with 
its repelling Point downwards, the Island will rise obliquely 
towards F; where, by directing the attracting End towards (7, 
the Island may be carried to 6r, and from G- to by turning 
the Stone, so as to make its repelling Extremity point directly 
downwards. And thus by changing the Situation of the Stone 
as often as there is Occasion, the Island is made to rise and 
fall by Turns in an oblique Direction ; and by those alternate 
Risings and Fallings (the Obliquity being not considerable) 
is conveyed from one Part of the Dominions to the other. 

But it must be observed, that this Island cannot move 
beyond the Extent of the Dominions below, nor can it rise 
above the Height of four Miles. For which the Astronomers 
( who have written barge Systems concerning the Stone) assign 
the following Reason; That the magnetick Virtue does not 
extend beyond the Distance of four Miles, and that the Mineral 
which acts upon the Stone in the Bowels of the Earth, and 
in the Sea about six Leagues distant from the Shoar, is not 
diffused through the whole Globe, but terminated with the 
Limits of the King’s Dominions ; and it was easy from the great 
Advantage of such a superior Situation, for a Prince to bring 
under his Obedience whatever Country lay within the Attrac- 
tion of that Magnet. 

When the Stone is put parallel to the Plane of the Horizon, 
Ihe Island standeth still; for in that Case, the Extremities 
of it being at equal Distance from the Earth, act with equal 
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Force, the one in drawing downwards, the other in pushing 
upwards, and consequently no Alotiou can ensue. 

This Load-stone is under the Care of certain Astronomers, 
who from Time to Time give it such Positions as the Monarch 
directs. They spend the greatest Part of their Lives in observ- 
ing the celestial Bodies, which they do by the Assistance of 
Glasses far excelling ours in Goodness. For this Advantage 
hath enabled them to extend the Discoveries much farther than 
our Astronomers in Europe; for they have made a Catalogue 
of ten thousand fixed Stars ; wdiereas the largest of ours do 
not contain above one third Part of that Number. They have 
likewise discovered two lesser Stars, or Satellitea^ which revolve 
about MdrSf whereof the innermost is distant from the Center 
of the primary Planet exactly three of his Diameters, and the 
outermost five ; the former revolves in the Space of ten Hours, 
and the latter in twentj' one and an half ; so that the Squares 
of their periodical Times are very near in the same Proi)()rtiori 
with the Cubes of their Distance from the Center of J/ar*, 
which evidently shews them to be governed by tlie same Law 
of Gravitation, that influences the other Heavenly Bodies. 

• They have observed ninety-three different Comets, and 
settled their Periods with great Exactness. If this be true 
(and they affirm it with great Confidence), it is much to be 
wished that their Observations were made publick, whereby 
the Theory of Comets, which at present is very lame and de- 
fective, might be brought to the same Perfection with other 
Parts of Astronomy, 

The King would be the most absolute Prince in the Uni- 
verse, if he could but prevail on a Ministry to join with him ; 
but these having their Estates below on the Continent, and 
considering that the Office of a Favourite hath a very uncertain 
Tenure, would never consent to the enslaving their Country. 

If any Town should engage in llcbellion or Mutiny, fall 
into violent Factions, or refuse to pay the usual Tribute, the 
King hath two Methods of reducing them to Obedience. The 
first and the mildest Course is by keeping the Island hovering 
over such a Town, and the Lands about it, whereby he can de- 
prive them of the Benefit of the Sun and the Rain, and conse- 
quently affiict the Inhabitants with Death and Diseases. And 
if the Crime deserve it, they are at the same Time pelted from 
above with great Stones, against which they have no Defence 
but by creeping into Cellars or Caves, while the Roofs of their 
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Houses arcLeatcn to Pieces. But if they still continue obsti- 
iiate, or offer to raise Insurrections, he proceeds to the last 
liemedy, by letting the Island drop directly upon their Heads, 
which makes a universal Destruction both of Houses and Men. 
However, this is an Extremity to which the Prince is seldom 
driven, neither indeed is he willing to put it in Execution, nor 
dare his Ministers advise him to an Action, which, as it would 
render them odious to the Peoxde, so it would be a great Dam- 
age to their own Estates, which lie all below, for the Island is 
the King's Demcsn. 

But there is still indeed a more weighty Reason, why the 
Kings of this Country have been always averse from executing 
HO terrible an Action, unless ux)on the utmost Necessity. For 
if the Town intended to be destroyed should have in it any tall 
Rocks, as it generally falls out in the larger Cities, a Situation 
probably chosen at first with a View to prevent such a Catas- 
trophe ; or if it abound in higli Si)ires or Pillars of Stone, a 
sudden Fall might endanger the Bottom or Under-surface of 
the Island, which, although it consists, as I have said, of one 
entire Adamant two hundred Yards thick, might happen to 
crack by too great a Cheque, or burst by approaching too near 
the Fires from the Houses below, as the Backs both of Iron 
and Stone will often do in our (Chimneys. Of all this tlie 
People are well aj)prized, and understand how far to carry their 
Obstinacy, where their Liberty or Property is concerned. And 
the King, when he is the highest provoked, and most deter- 
mined to press a City to Rubbish, orders the Island to descend 
with great Gentleness, out of a Pretence of Tenderness to his 
Peoide, but indeed for fear of breaking the Adamantine Bot- 
tom ; in which Case, it is the Opinion of all their Philosophers, 
that the Load-stone could no longer hold it up, and the whole 
Mass would fall to the Ground. 

By a fundamental Law of this Realm, neither the King, nor 
either of his two elder Sons, are permitted to leave the Island ; 
nor the Queen, till she is past Child-bearing. 

The Struldbrugs. 

The Luggnuggians are a polite and generous People, and 
although they are not without some share of that Pride which 
is peculiar to all Eagtern Countries, yet they shew themselves 
courteous to Strangers, especially such who are countenanced 
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by the Court. 1 hud many Acquaintance among Persons of the 
best Fashion, and being always attended by my Interpreter, the 
Conversation we had was not disagreeable. 

One Day in mucli good Company I was asked by a Person 
of Quality, whether I had seen any of their /Struldbruga or 
Immortals. I said 1 had not, and desired he would explain to 
me what ho meant by such an Appellation applyed to a mortal 
Creature. He told me, that sometimes, though very rarel}*, a 
Child happened to be born in a Family with a red circular 
Spot in the Forehead, directly over the left Eyebrow, which 
was an infallible Mark that it should never dye. The Spot, os 
he described it, was about the compass of a Silver Threepence, 
but in the course of Time grew larger, and changed its Colour ; 
for at twelve Years old it became Green, so continued till five 
and Twenty, then turned to a deep Illue ; at Five and Forty it 
grew coal Black, and as large as an EngUsh Shilling, but never 
admitted an}’ farther Alteration. lie said these Births were so 
rare, that he did not believe there could be above Eleven Hun- 
dred Struldhrugs of both Sexes in the whole Kingdom, of whieli 
he computed about fifty in the Metropolis, and among the rest 
a young Girl born about three Years ago. That these Produc- 
tions were not peculiar to any Family but a nicer effect of 
('haiiee, and the Cliildren of the Striddbruyga themselves, were 
equally mortal with the rest of the People. 

I freely own my self to have been struck with inexpressible 
Delight upon hearing this Account : And the Person who gave 
it me happening to understand the Balnibarhian Language, 
which I spoke very well, I could not forbear breaking out into 
expressions perhaps a little too Extravagant. I cryed out as 
in a Rapture ; Happy Nation where every Child hath at least 
a chance for being imniortcal ! Happy People who enjoy so 
many living Examples of ancient Virtue, and have Masters 
ready to instruct them in the Wisdom of all former Ages! 
But, liappiest beyond all comparison are those excellent Struld- 
bruggs^ who born exempt from that universal Calamity of hu- 
man Nature, have their Minds free and disengaged, without the 
weight and depression of Spirits caused by the continual Ap- 
prehension of Death. I discovered my Admiration that 1 had 
not observed any of these illustrious Persons at Court: the 
black Spot on the Fore-head, being so remarkable a Distinction, 
that I could not have easily overlooked it : And it was impossi- 
ble that his Majesty, a most Judicious Prince, should not pro- 
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vide himself with a good number of such ise and able Coun- 
cellours. Yet perhaps the Virtue of those Reverend Sages was 
too strict for the Corrupt and Libertine Manners of a Court. 
And we often find by Experience that young Men are too 
opinionative and volatile to be guided by the sober Dictates of 
their Seniors. However, since the King was pleased to allow 
me Access to his Royal Person, 1 was resolved upon the very 
first occasion to deliver my Opinion to him on this Matter 
freely, and at largo by the help of my Interpreter ; and whether 
he would please to take my Advice or no, yet in one thing I 
was determined, that his Majesty lia\ing frequently offered me 
an Establishment in this Country, I would with great thank- 
fulness acoept the Favour, and pass mv Life here in the Con- 
versation of those superiour Beings the S^rnldhmggi^ if they 
would please to admit me. 

The Gentleman to whom I addressed my Discourse, because 
(as I have already observed) he spoke the Language of Balni- 
harbt, said to me witli a sort of a Smile, which usually ariseth 
from Pity to the Ignorant, that lie was glad of any occasion to 
keep me among them, and desired my Permission to explain to 
the Company what 1 had spoke. He did so, and they talked 
together for some time in their o\mi Language, whereof I un- 
derstood not a Syllable, neither could I observe by their Coun- 
tenances what impression my Discourse had made on them. 
After a short Silence the same Person told me, that his Friends 
and mine (so he thought fit to express himself) were very much 
pleased with the judicious Remarks I had made on the great 
Happiness and Advantages of immortal Life, and they were de- 
sirous to know in a particular manner, what Scheme of Living 
I should have formed to my self, if it had fallen to my Lot to 
have been born a Struldbrugg, 

I answered, it was easy to be Eloquent on so copious and 
delightful a Subject, especially to me who have been often apt 
to amuse my self with Visions of what I should do if I were 
a King, a General, or a great Lord : And upon this very Case 
I had frequently nin over the whole System how 1 should em- 
ploy my self, and pass the time if 1 were sure to live for ever. 

That, if it had been my good Fortune to come into the 
World a Struldbrugg^ as soon as I could discover my own Hap- 
piness by understanding the difference between Life and Death, 
1 would first resolve by all Arts and Methods whatsoever to 
procure my self Riches. In the x>ursuit of which by Thrift and 
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Management, 1 might reasonably expect in about two Hundred 
Years, to be the Wealthiest Man in the Kingdom. In the sec- 
ond place, I would from my earliest Youth apply myself to the 
study of Arts and Sciences, by which I should arrive in time to 
excel all others in Learning. Lastly I would carefully record 
every Action and Event of Consequence that happened in the 
Publick, impartially draw the Characters of the several Succes- 
sions of Princes, and great Ministers of State, with my own 
Observations on every Point. I would exactly set down the 
several changes in Customs, Languages, Fashions, Dress, Dyet, 
and Diversions. Ily all which Acquirements, I should bo a 
living Treasury of Knowledge and Wisdom, and certainly be- 
come the Oracle of the Nation. 

I would never marry after threescore, but live in an hospit- 
able manner, yet still on the saving side. 1 would entertain 
myself in forming and directing the Minds of hopeful young 
Men, by convincing them from my own Remembrance, Experi- 
ence and Observation, fortified by numerous Examples, of the 
usefulness of Virtue in publick and private Life. But, my 
Choice and constant Companions should bo a sett of my own 
immortal Brother hood, among whom I would elect a dozen from 
the most Ancient down to my own Contemporaries. Where 
any of these wanted Fortunes, I would provide them with con- 
venient Lodges round my own Estate, and have some of them 
always at my Table, only mingling a few of the most valuable 
among you Mortals, whom length of Time would harden me to 
lose with little or no Reluctance, and treat your Posterity after 
the same manner, just as a Man diverts himself with the An- 
nual Succession of Pinks and Tulips in his Garden, without re- 
gretting the loss of those which witliered the preceding Year. 

These 8truldbrugg% and I would mutually communicate our 
Observations and Memorials through the Course of Time, re- 
mark the several Gradations by wliich Corruption steals into 
the World, and oppose it in every step, by giving perpetual 
Warning and Instruction to Mankind ; which, added to the 
strong Influence of our own Example, would probably prevent 
that continual Degeneracy of Human Nature so justly com- 
plained of in all Ages. 

Add to all this, the pleasure of seeing the various Revo- 
lutions of States and Empires, the Changes in the lower and 
upper World, antient Cities in Ruins, and obscure Villages 
become the Seats of Kings. Famous Rivers lessening into shal- 
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low Brooks, the Ocean leaving one Coast dry, and overwhelm- 
ing another : The Discovery of many Countries yet unknown. 
Barbarity over-running the politest Nations, and the most bar- 
barous become civilized. I should then see the Discovery of 
the Longitude^ the perpetual Motion^ the Universal Medicine^ 
and many other great Inventions brought to the utmost Per- 
fection. 

What wonderful Discoveries should we make in Astronomy, 
by outliving and confirming our own Predictions, by observing 
the Progress and Returns of Comets, with the changes of Motion 
in tlie Sun, Moon, and Stars. 

I enlarged upon many other Topicks, which the natural desire 
of endless Life and sublunary Happiness could easily furnish me 
with. When I had ended, and the Sum of my Discourse had 
been interpreted as before, to the rest of the Company, there was 
a good deal of Talk among them in the Language of the Coun- 
try, not without some Jjaugliter at my Kxpence. At last the 
same Gentleman had been my Interpreter said he was 
desired by the rest to set me right in a few Mistakes, which I 
liad fallen into through the common Imbecillity of human 
Nature, and upon that allowance was less answerable for them. 
That, this Breed of Struldhruggs was i)eculiar to their C'ounty, 
for there were no such People cither in Balniharhi or Japan^ 
where he had the Honour to bo Embassador from his ^lajesty^ 
and found the Natucs in both these Kingdoms very hard to 
believe that the Fact was possible, and it appeared from my 
Astonishment when lie first mentioned the matter to me, that I 
received it as a thing wholly new, and scarcely to be credited. 
That in the two Kingdoms above mentioned, where during his 
Residence he had converse very much, he observed long Life to 
be the universal Desire and Wish of Mankind. That whoever 
had one Foot in the Grave, ^^as sure to hold back the other as 
strongly as ho could. That the eldest had still hopes of living 
one Day longer, and looked on Death as the greatest Evil, from 
which Nature always prompted him to retreat ; only in this 
Island of Luggnagg^ the Appetite for living was not so eager, 
from the continual Example of the Striddhruggs before their 
Eyes. 

That the System of Living contrived by me was unreason- 
able and unjust, because it supposed a Perpetuity of Youth, 
Health, and Vigour, which no Man could be so foolish to hope, 
however extravagant he may be in his Wishes. That the Ques- 
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tion therefore was not whether a Man would chuse to be always 
in the Prime of Youth, attended with Prosperity and Health, 
but how he would pass a perpetual Life under all the usual 
Disadvantages which old Age brings along with it. For al- 
though few Men will avow their Desires of being immortal upon 
such hard Conditions, yet in the two Kingdoms before-men- 
tioned of Balniharhi and Japan^ ho observed that every Man 
desired to put off Death for sometime longer, let it approach 
ever so late, and he rarely heard of any Man who died willingly, 
except he were incited by the Extremity of Grief or Torture. 
And he appealed to me whether in those Countries I had trav- 
elled as well as my own, I had not observed the same general 
Disposition. 

After this Preface he gave me a particular Account of the 
Struldhrugga among them. He said they commonly acted like 
Mortals, till about thirty Years old, after which by degrees they 
grew melancholy and dejected, encreasing in both till they came 
to four-score. This he learned from their own Confession ; for 
otherwise there not being above two or three of that Species 
born in an Age, wcrcj too few to form a general Observation by. 
When they came to four-score Years, which is reckoned the 
Extremity of living in this Country, they had not only all the 
Follies and Infirmities of other old Men, but many more which 
arose from the dreadful Prospects of never dying. They were 
not only Opinionative, Peevish, Covetous, Morose, Vain, Talk- 
ative, but iincapable of Friendship, and dead to all natural 
Affection, wliich never descended liclow their Grand-children. 
Envy and impotent Desires are their i)re vailing Passions. But 
those Objects against which their Envy seems principally di- 
rected, are the Vices of the younger sort, and the Deaths of the 
old. By reflecting on the former, they find themselves cut off 
from all possibility of Pleasure; and whenever they see a 
Funeral, they lament and repine that others are gone to an 
Harbour of Rest, to which they themselves never can hope to 
arrive. They have no Remembrance of any thing but what 
they learned and observed in their Youth and middle Age, and 
even that is very imperfect. And for the Truth or Particulars 
of any Fact, it is safer to depend on common Traditions than 
upon their best Recollections. The least miserable among them 
appear to be those who turn to Dotage, and entirely lose their 
Memories ; these meet with more Pity and Assistance, because 
they want many bad Qualities which abound in others. 
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If a Struldhrujif liappeii to many one of his own kind, the 
Marriage is dissolved of course by the Courtesy of the Kingdom, 
as soon as the younger of the two come to be four-score. For 
the Law thinks it a reasonable Indulgence, that those who are 
condemned without any Fault of their own to a perpetual Con- 
tinuance in the World, should not have their Misery doubled 
l)y the Load of a Wife. 

As soon as they have compleated the term of eighty Years, 
they are look'd on as dead in Law ; their Heirs immediately 
succeed to their Estates, only a small Pittance is reserved for 
their Support, and the poor ones arc maintained at the publick 
C'harge. After that Period tliey arc held incapable of any Em- 
ployment of Trust or Profit, lliey cannot purchase Lands or 
take Leases, neither are they allowed to be Witnesses in any 
Cause, either ('ivil or Ciiminal, not even for the Decision of 
Meers and Bounds. 

At Ninety they lose their Teeth and Hair, they have at that 
age no Distinction of Taste, but eat and drink wiiatever they 
can get, without Kclish or Appetite. The Diseases they were 
subject to still continuing witliout cncreasing or diminishing. 
In talking they forgot the common Appellation of things, and 
the Names of Persona, even of those who are their nearest 
Friends and Relations. For the same reason they never can 
amuse themselves illi reading, because their Memory will not 
serve to carry them from the beginning of a Sentence to the 
end ; and by tliis Defect they are deprived of the only Enter- 
tainment whereof they niiglit ol]ler^vise bo capable. 

The Language of this Country being always upon the Flu :, 
tlie Struldhruggs of one Age do not understand those of another, 
neitlicr are they able after two hundred Years to hold any Con- 
versation (farther than by a few general Words) with their 
Neighbours the Mortals, and thus they lye under the Disadvan- 
tage of living like Foreigners in their own Country. 

This was the Account given me of the Struldbniggs, as near 
as I can remember. I afterwards saw five or six of different 
Ages, the youngest not above two hundred Years old, who were 
brought me at several times by some of my Friends ; but 
although they were told that I was a great Traveller, and had 
seen all the World, they had not the least Curiosity to ask mo 
a Question ; only desired I would give them Slumakudask, or a 
'Token of Remembrance, which is a modest way of begging, to 
avoid the Law that strictly forbids it, because they are pro- 
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vided for by tho Publick, altliougli indeed with a very scanty 
Allowance. 

They are deprived and hated by all sort of People ; when 
one of them is born, it is reckoned ominous, and their Birth is 
recorded very particularly ; so that you may know their Age 
by consulting the Registry, which however hath not been kept 
above a tliousand Years past, or at least hath been destroyed by 
time or publick Disturbances. But the usual way of computing 
how old they are is by asking them what Kings or great Per- 
sons they can remember, and then consulting History, for in- 
fallibly the last Prince, in their Mind, did not begin his Reign 
after they were four-score Years old. 

They were the most mortifying Sight I ever beheld, and the 
Women more horrible than the Men. Besides the usual Deform- 
ities in extreme old Age, they acquired an additional Ghastli- 
ness in Proportion to their Number of Years, which is not to be 
described, and among half a Dozen 1 soon distinguished which 
was the eldest, although there was not above a Century or two 
between them. 

The Reader will easily believe, that from what I had heard 
and seen, my keen Appetite for Perpetuity of Life was much 
abated. I grew heartily ashamed of the jdeasing Visions I had 
formed, and thouglit no Tyrant could invent a Death into which 
I would not run ith Pleasure from such a Life. The King 
heard of all that had passed between me and my Friends upon 
this Occasion, and rallied me very pleasantly, wishing I would 
send a couple of Struldbruags to my own Country, to arm our 
People against the Fear of Death ; but this it seems is forbidden 
by the fundamental Laws of Ihc Kingdom, or else I should have 
been well content with the Trouble and Expence of transport- 
ing them. 

I I could not but agree that the Laws of this Kingdom, 
relating to the StnddhruggBy were founded upon the strongest 
Reasons, and such as any other Country would be under the 
Necessity of enacting in the like Circumstances. Otherwise, 
as Avarice is the necessary Consequent of old Age, those Im- 
mortals would in time become Proprietors of the whole Nation, 
and engross the Civil Power, which, for want of Abilities to 
mannge, mu X end in the Ruin of the Publick. 
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Bt le sage. 

[Alain IIlnA Le Sage : French dramatist and author ; born at Sarzeau in 
Brittany, May 8, 1668 ; died November 17, 1747. His fame as a dramatist may 
be said to rest upon *‘Turcaret*' (1709), and as a novelist upon “Gil Bias" 
(4 vols., 1715, 1724, and 1736), the latter placing him in the front rank of novel- 
ists of all time. lie borrowed freely from the Spanish, but his keen and striking 
originality cannot be questioned, llis other works include : “ Crispin Rival de 
Son Maltre,” a comedy (1707), “Le Diable Bolteux,” a novel (1707), “LTiis- 
toire de Guzman d'Alfarache" (1732), E&t4vanille Gonzales” (1734), “Avent- 
ures du Flibustier Beauchfinc ’’ (1732), “ Lo Bachelier de Salamanque ” (1736), 
and many translations from the Spanish. Scott said of him, “ His muse moved 
with an unpoliuted step, evoii where the path was somewhat miry.“] 

Gil Blas enters into Doctor Sangeado's Service, and 
BECOMES a Famous Practitioner. 

I determined to throw myself in the way of Signor Arias 
do Londona, and to look out for a new birth in his register ; but 
as I was on my way to No Thorouglifarc, who should come 
across mo but Doctor Sangrado, whom I had not seen since the 
day of my master’s death. I took the liberty of touching my 
hat. He kenned me in a twinkling, though I had changed my 
dress ; and with as much warmth as his temperament would 
allow him : “ Heyday ! ” said he, “ tlic very lad I wanted to 
see ; you have never been out of my thought. I have occasion 
for a clever fellow about me, and i)itched upon you as the very 
thing, if you can read and write.” “Sir,” replied I, “if that is 
all you require, 1 am your man.” “In that case,” rejoined he, 
“ we need look no fui-ther. Come home with me ; it wi” be 
all comfort : I shall behave to you like a brotlier. You will 
liave no wages, but everything will be found you. You shall 
eat and drink according to the true faith, and be taught to cure 
all diseases. In a word, you shall rather be my young Sangrado 
than my footman.” 

I closed in with the doctor’s proposal, in the hope of becom- 
ing an Esculapius under so inspired a master. He carried mo 
home on the spur of the occasion, to install me in my honorable 
employment, which honorable employment consisted in writing 
down the name and residence of the patients who sent for him 
in his absence. There had indeed been a register for this pur- 
pose, kept by an old domestic ; but she had not the gift of 
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Bpelling accurately, and wrote a most perplexing hand. This 
account I was to kecx). It might truly be called a bill of mor- 
talit3»’ ; for m^^ members all went from bad to worse during the 
short time they continued in this system. I was a sort of book- 
keeper for the other world, to take places in the stage, and to 
see that the first come were the first served. My pen wiis 
always in my hand, for Doctor Sangrado had more practice than 
any other physician of his time hi Valladolid, lie had got into 
reputation with the i)ublic by a certain professional slang, 
humored by a medical face, and some extraordinary cases, more 
honored by implicit faith than scrupulous investigation. 

lie was in no want of patients, nor consequently of property, 
lie did not keep the best house in the world ; we lived with 
some little attention to economy. The usual bill of fare con- 
sisted of peas, beans, boiled apples, or cheese. He considered 
this food as best suited to the human stomach, that is to sa^', as 
most amenable to the grinders, whence it was to encounter the 
process of digestion. Nevertheless, easy ah uas their passage, 
he was not for .stopjiing the wa}' with too much of tlicin ; and, 
to be sure, he was in the right. But though ho cautioned the 
maid and me against repletion in respect of solids, it was made 
up by free permission to drink as much water as we liked. Far 
from prescribing us any limits there, he would tell us sometimes : 
“Drink, my children; health consists in the pliability anti 
moisture of the parts. Drink water by i)ailfuls, it is an uni- 
versal dissolvent ; water liquefies all the salts. Is the course of 
the blood a little sluggish ? this grand princiidc sets it forward ; 
too rapid ? if s career is checked.” Our doctor was so orthodox 
on this head, that he drank nothing himself but water, though 
advanced in years. He defined old age to be a natural con- 
sumption which dries us up and wastes us away ; on this prin- 
ciple, he deplored the ignorance of those who call wine old 
men's milk, lie maintained that wine wears them out and 
corrodes them, and pleaded with all the force of eloquence 
against that liquor, fatal in common both to the young and old, 
that friend with a serpent in its bosom, that pleasure with a 
dagger under its girdle. 

In spite of these fine arguments, at the end of a week, a loose- 
ness ensued, with some twinges, which I was blasphemous 
enough to saddle on the universal dissolvent, and the new fash- 
ioned diet. I stated my symptoms to my master, in the hope 
he would relax the rigor of his regimen, and qualify my meals 
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with a little wine, but his hostility to that liquor was inflexible. 
“ If you have not philosophy enough,” said he, “ for pure water, 
there are innocent infusions to strengthen the stomach against 
the nausea of aqueous quaffings. Sage, for example, has a very 
pretty flavor : and if you wish to heighten it into a debauch, 
it is only mixing rosemary, wild poppy, and other simples, but 
no compounds.” 

In vain did he crack oil his water, and teach me the secret 
of composing delicious mebses. I was so abstemious, tliat, re- 
marking my moderation, he said, “ In good sooth, Gil Bias, I 
marvel not that you are no bettei than you are ; you do not 
drink enough, my friend. Water taken in a small quantity 
serves only to separate the particles of bile and set them in 
action ; but our practice is to drown them in a copious drench. 
Fear not, my go(^ lad, lest a superabundance of liquid should 
either weaken or chill your stomach ; far from thy better judg- 
ment be that silly fear of unadulterated drink. I will insure 
you against all consequences ; <ind if my authority will not 
serve your turn, read Celsus. That oracle of the ancients 
makes an admirable panegyric on water ; in short, he says in 
plain terms that those who plead an inconstant stomach in favor 
of wine publish a libel on their own bowels, and make their 
organization a pretense for their sensuality.” 

As it would have been ungenteel in me to have run riot on 
my entrance into the career of practice, I affected thorough con- 
viction, indeed I thought there was something in it. I there- 
fore went on drinking water on the authority of Celsus, or, to 
speak in scientific terms, I began to drown the bile in copious 
drenches of that unadulterated liquor ; and though I felt mvstdf 
more out of order from day to day, prejudice won the cause 
against experience. It is evident, therefore, that I was in the 
right road to the practice of physic. Yet I could not always 
be insensible to the qualms which increased my frame, to that 
degree, as to determine me on quitting Doctor Sangrado. But 
he invested me with a new office which changed my tone. 
“ Hark you, my child,” said ho to me one day, “ I am not one of 
those hard and ungrateful masters who leave their household 
to grow gray in service without a suitable reward. I am well 
pleased with you, I have a regard for you, and without waiting 
till you have served your time, I will make your fortucc. 
Witliout more ado, I will initiate you in the healing art, of 
which I have for so many years been at the head. Other phy- 
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sicians make the si-ieiice to consist of various unintelligible 
branches; but I will shorten the road for 3'ou, and dispense 
with the drudgery of studying natural philosophy, pharmacy, 
botany, and anatomy. Remember, my friend, that bleeding 
and drinking warm water are the two grand principles ; the 
true secret of curing all the distempers incident to humanity'. 
Yes, this marvelous secret which I reveal to you, and which 
nature, beyond the reach of my colleagues, has failed in rescuing 
from my pen, is comprehended in these two articles — namely,, 
bleeding and drenching. Here you have the sum total of my 
philosophy ; you are thoroughly bottomed in medicine, and 
raise yourself to tlio summit of fame on the shoulders of my 
long experience. You may enter into partnership^ at once, by 
keeping the books in the morning, and going out to visit patients 
in the afternoon. While I dose the nobility and clerg}^ you 
shall labor in your vocation among the lower orders ; and when 
3'ou have felt j'our ground a little, I will get vou admitted into 
our bod}'. You arc a pldlosopher, (Jil Bias, though you have 
never graduated ; the common herd of theun, though they have 
graduated in due form and order, are likely to run out the 
length of their tether without knowing their right hand from 
their left.” 

1 thanked the do(’t()r for having so speedily enabled me to 
serve as his deput}' ; and, by way of acknowledging his good- 
ness, pjroniised to follow his system to the end of my career, 
with a magnanimous indifference about the aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates. But that engagement was not to be taken to the 
letter. This tender attachment to water w'cnt against the 
gi*ain, and I had a scheme for drinking wine every day snugly 
among the patients. I left off Avearing my own suit a second 
time, to take up one of my master’s, and look like an inveterate 
piractitioner. After which 1 brought my medical theories into 
play, leaving them to look to the event whom it might concern. 
1 began on an alguazil in a pleurisy ; he was condemned to be 
bled with the utmost rigor of the law, at the same time that the 
system was to be replenished copiously with water. Next £ 
made a lodgment in the veins of a gouty pastry cook, wlio roared 
like a lion by reason of gouty spasms. I stood on no more 
ceremony with his blood than with that of the alguazil, and 
laid no restriction on his taste for simple liquids. My prescrip- 
tions brought me in twelve rials, — an incident so auspicious in 
my professional career, that 1 only wished for the plagues of 
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Egypt on uU tlic liale subjects of Valladolid. As I was coming 
out of the pastry cook's, whom should I meet but Fabricio, a 
inlal stranger since the death of the licentiate Sedillo ! He 
l<»oked at me with astonishment for some seconds ; then set up 
a laugh with all his might, and licld his sides, lie had no rea- 
son to be grave, for I had a cloak trailing on the ground, with 
a doublet and breeches of four times my natural dimensions. 

I was certainly a comidete o]‘iginal. 1 suffered him to make 
merry as long as lie liked, and could scarcely help joining in 
the ridicule ; but I kept a guard on my muscles to preserve a 
becoming dignity in public and the better to enact the physi- 
(*ian, whose jjart in society is not that of a buffoon. If the 
absurdity of my api>earancc excited Fabricio’s merriment, my 
affected gravity added zest to it ; and when he had nearly ex- 
hausted his lungs : ‘‘ IJy all the powers, (jil Bias,” quoth he, 
‘‘ thou art in complete masquerade. Who the devil has dressetl 
you up in this manner ? " “ Fair and softly, my friend,” replied 

I, “fair and softly; be a little on your good behavior with a 
modern Hippocrates, llnderstaiid me to be the substitute of 
Doctor Sangrado, the most eminent physician in Valladolid. 

1 have lived witJi him these three weeks, lie has bottomed mo 
tlioroughly in medicine; and, as he cannot ])erform the obse- 
(juies of all the patients who send for him, I visit a part of 
them to take the burden off Ins conscience, lie does execution 
in great families, I among the vulgar.” “Vastly well,” replied 
Fabricio ; “th.at is to sa\, he grants you a lease on the blood 
of the commonalty, but kec2>s to liimself the fee simple of the 
fashionable world. I wisli you joy of your lot ; it is a pleas- 
anter line of ju'acticc among the jinjuilacc than among great 
folk. Long live a snug connection in the suburbs ! a man’s 
mistakes arc easily buried, and his murders elude all but God's 
revenge. Yes, my brave boy, your destiny is truly enviable ; 
ill the language of Alexander, were I not Fabricio, 1 could wish 
to be Gil Bias.” 

'J'o show the son of Nunez, the barber, that ho was not much 
out in liis reckoning on my present happiness, I chinked the 
fees of the alguazil and tlic pastry cook ; and this was followed 
by an adjournment to a tavern, to drink to their perfect re- 
covery. The wine was very fair, and my impatience for the 
well-known smack made me think it better than it was. I took 
some good long draughts, and without gainsaying the Latin 
oracle, in proportion as I poured it into its natural reservoir, I 
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felt my accommodating entrails to owe me no grudge for the 
hard service into which 1 pressed them. As for Fabricio and 
myself, we sat some time in the tavern, making merry at the 
expense of our masters, as servants are too much accustomed 
to do. At last, seeing the night approach, wo parted, after 
engtiging to meet at the same place on the following day after 
dinner. 

Oil Blas goes on practicing Physic with Equal Success 
AND Ability. Adventure of the Recovered Ring. 

I was no sooner at home than Doctor Sangrado came in. I 
talked to him about the patients 1 iiad seen, and paid into his 
liands eight remaining rials of the twelve I had received for my 
prescriptions. “Eight rials!” said he, as he counted them, 
“ mighty little for two visits ! But wo must take things as wo 
find them.” In the spirit of taking things as he found them, lie 
laid violent hands on six, giving me the other two : “Here, Gil 
Bhis,” continued he, “ sec Avhat a foundation to build upon. I 
make over to you the fourth of all you may bring me. You 
will soon feather your nest, my friend ; for, by the blessing of 
Providence, there will be a great deal of ill health this year.” 

I had reitson to be content with my dividend ; since having 
determined to keep back the third part of what I received in 
my rounds, and afterwards touching another fourth of the re- 
mainder, half of the whole, if arithmetic is anything more than 
a deception, would become my perquisite. This inspired me 
with new zeal for my profession. Tlie next day, as soon as I 
had dined, I resumed my medical paraphernalia, and took the 
field once more. I visited several patients on the list, and 
treated their several complaints in one invariable routine. 
Hitherto things went on under the rose, and no individual, 
thank heaven, had risen up in rebellion against my prescrip- 
tions. But let a physician’s cures bo as extraordinary as they 
will, some quack or other is always ready to rip up his reputa- 
tion. I was called in to a grocer’s son in a dropsy. Whom 
should I find there before me but a little, black-looking physi- 
cian, by name Doctor Cuchillo, introduced by a relation of the 
family. I bowed round most profoundly, but dipped lowest to 
the personage whom I took to have been invited to a consulta- 
tion mtli me. He returned my compliment with a distant air ; 
then, having stared me in the face for a feAV seconds ; “ Signor 
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Doctor,” said he, “ I beg pardon for being inquisitive, I thought 
I had been acquainted with all my brethren in Valladolid, but 
I confess your physiognomy is altogether new. You must have 
been settled but a short time in town.” I avowed myself a 
young practitioner, acting as yet under the direction of Doctor 
Sangrado. “ I wish you joy,” replied he, politely, “ you are 
studying under a great man. You must doubtless have seen a 
vast deal of sound practice, young as you appear to be.” He 
spoke this with so easy an assurance, that I was at a loss whether 
he meant it seriously, or was laughing at me. While I was con- 
ning over my reply, the grocer, seizing on the opportunity, said: 
“ Gentlemen, I am persuaded of your both being perfectly com- 
petent in your art ; liave the goodness without ado to take the 
case in hand, and devise some eRectual means for the restora- 
tion of my son's health.” 

Thereupon the little pulse counter set himself about review- 
ing the patient’s situation ; and after having dilated to me on 
all the symptoms, asked me what I thought the fittest method 
of treatment. “ 1 am of opinion,” replied I, “ that he should be 
bled once a day, and drink as much warm water as lie can swal- 
low.” At these words, our diminutive doctor said to lac with a 
malicious simper, “And so 5 "ou think such a course will save 
the patient ? ” “ Never doubt it,” exclaimed I, in a confident 

tone ; “ it must produce that effect, because it is a certain 
method of cure for all distempers. Ask Signor Sangrado.” “ At 
that rate,” retorted he, “C’elsus is altogether in the wrong ; for 
he contends that the readiest way to cure a dropsical subject is 
to let him almost die of hunger and thirst.” “ Oh I as for Cel- 
sus,” interrupted I, “ he is no oracle of mine, as fallible as the 
meanest of us ; I often have occasion to bless myself for going 
contrary to his dogmas.” “I discover by your language,” said 
Cuchillo, “the safe and sure method of practice Doctor San- 
grado instills into his pupils. Bleeding and drenching are the 
extent of his resources. No wonder so many worthy people are 
cut off under his direction. . . •” “ No defamation I ” interrupted 
I, with some acrimony; “a member of the faculty had better not 
begin throwing stones. Come, come, my learned doctor, pa- 
tients can get to the other world without bleeding and warm 
water ; and I question whether the most deadly of us has ever 
signed more passports than yourself. If you have any crow to 
|jluck with Signor Sangrado, write against him, he will answer 
you, and we shall soon see who will have the best of the battle.” 
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“ By all the saints in the calendar I ” swore he, in a transport of 
passion, you little know whom you are talking to. I have a 
tongue and a list, my friend, and am not afraid of Sangrado, 
who, with all his arrogance and affectation, is but a ninny.” 
The size of the little death dealer made me hold his anger cheap. 
I gave him a sharp retort ; he sent back as good as I brought, 
till at last we came to cuffs. We had pulled a few handfuk of 
hair from each other's heads before the grocer and his kinsman 
could part us. When they had brought this about, they feed 
me for my attendance, and retained my antagonist, whom they 
thought the more skillful of the two. 

Another adventure succeeded close on the heels of this. I 
went to see a huge chanter in a fever. As soon as he heard 
me talk of warm water, he showed himself so averse to this 
speciiic as to fall into a fit of swearing. lie abused me in all 
possible shapes, and threatened to throw me out at window. 
I was in a greater hurry to get out of his house than to get in. 
I did not choose to see any more patients that day, and repaired 
to the inn where I had agreed to meet Fabricio. He was there 
first. As we found ourselves in a tippling humor, we drank 
hard, and returned to our employers in a pretty pickle, that is 
to say, so so in the upper story. Signor Sangrado was not 
aware of my being drunk, because he took the lively gestures 
which accompanied the relation of my quarrel with the little 
doctor for an effect of the agitation not yet subsided after the 
battle. Besides, he came in for his share in my report ; and 
feeling himself nettled by Cuchillo : “You have done well, Gil 
Bias,” said he, “ to defend the character of our practice against 
this little abortion of the faculty. So he takes upon him to set 
his face against watery drenches in dropsical cases? An 
ignorant fellow ! I maintain, I do, in my own person, that 
the use of them may be reconciled to the best theories. Yes, 
water is a cure for all sorts of dropsies, just as it is good for 
rheumatisms and the green sickness. It is excellent, too, in 
those fevers where the effect is at once to parch and to chill, 
and even miraculous in those disorders ascribed to cold, thin, 
phlegmatic, and pituitous humors. This opinion may appear 
strange to young practitioners like Cuchillo ; but it is right 
orthodox in the best and soundest systems : so that if persons 
of that description were capable of taking a philosophical 'new, 
instead of crying me down, they would become my most zeal- 
ous advocates.'’ 
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In Ills rage, he never suspected me of drinking ; for, to exas- 
perate him still more against the little doctor, I liad thrown 
into my recital some circumstances of my own addition. Yet, 
engrossed as he was by what I had told him, he could not help 
taking notice that I drank more water than usual that evening. 

In fact, the wine had made me very tliirsty. Any one but 
Sangrado would have distrusted my being so very dry as to 
swallow down glass after glass ; but as for him, ho took it for 
granted, in the simplicity of his heart, that I began to acquire 
a relish for aqueous potations. “Apparently, Gil Bias,” said 
he, with a gracious smile, “ you have no longer such a dislike to 
water. As heaven is my judge ! you quaff it off like nectar. 
It is no wonder, my friend, I was certain you would take a lik- 
ing to that liquor. Sir,” replied I, “ there is a tide in the affairs 
of men : with my present lights, I would give all the wine in 
Valladolid for a pint of water.” This answer delighted the 
doctor, who would not lose so hue an opportunity of expatiat- 
ing on the excellence of water. He undertook to ring the 
changes once more in its praise, not like an hireling pleader, but 
us an enthusiast in the cause. “A thousand times,” exclaimed 
he, “ a thousand and a thousand times of greater value, as being 
more innocent than our modern taverns, were those baths of 
ages past, whither the people w'ent not shamefully to squander 
their fortunes and expose their lives, by swilling themselves 
with wine, but assembled there for the decent and economical 
amusement of drinking warm water. It is difficult enough to 
admire the patriotic forecast of those ancient politicians who 
established places of public resort where water was dealt out 
gratis to all comers, and who confined wine to the shops the 
apothecaries, that its use might be prohibited but under the 
direction of physicians. AVhat a stroke of wisdom I It is 
doubtless to preserve the seeds of that antique frugality, 
emblematic of the golden age, thsit persons are found to this 
day, like you and me, who drink nothing but water, and are 
]icrsuaded they possess a prevention or a cure for every ail- 
ment, provided our warm water has never boiled ; for I have 
observed that water, when it has boiled, is heavier, and sits 
less easily on the stomach.” 

While he was holding forth thus eloquently, I was in 
danger more than once of splitting my sides with laughing. 
But I contrived to keep my countenance : nay, more, to chime 
in with the doctor’s theory. I found fault with the use of 
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wine, and pitied mankind for having contracted an untoward 
relish to so pernicious a beverage. Then, finding my thirst 
not sufficiently allayed, I filled a large goblet with water, and 
after having swilled it like a horse : “ Come, sir,” said I to my 
master, “ let us drink plentifully of this beneficial liquor. Let 
us make those early establishments of dilution you so much 
regret, to live again in your house.” lie clapped his hands in 
ecstasy at these words, and preached to mo for a whole hour 
about suffering no liquid but water to i)iia8 my lips. To con- 
firm the habit, I promised to drink a large quantity every even- 
ing ; and, to keep my word with less violence to my private 
inclinations, 1 went to bed with a determined purpose of going 
to the tavern every day. 

The trouble I had got into at the grocer's did not discour- 
<ago me from phlebotomizing and prescribing warm water in 
the usual course. Coming out of a house where I had been visit- 
ing a poet in a frenzy, I was accosted in the street by an old 
Avoinan, who came up and asked me if I was a physician. I 
said “yes.” “As that is the case,” replied she. “I entreat you 
with all humility to go along with me. ]My niece has been ill 
since yesterday, and I cannot conceive what is the matter with 
her.” I followed the old lady to her house, where I was shown 
into a very decent room, oceupied by a female who kept her be<l. 
I went near, to consider her case. Her features struck me from 
the first ; and I discovered beyond the possibility of a mistake*, 
after having looked at her some little time, the she-adventurer 
who had played the part of Camilla so adroitly. For her part, 
she did not seem to recollect me at all, whether from the oppres- 
sion of her disorder, or from my dress as a physician rendering 
mo not easy to be known again. 1 took her by the hand, to feel 
her pulse, and saw my ring upon her finger. I was all in a 
twitter at the discovery of a valuable on whidi 1 liad a claim 
both in law and equity. Creai was my longing to make a 
snatch at it ; but considering that these fair ones would set up 
a great scream, and that Don Raphael or some other defender 
of injured innocence might rush in to their rescue, 1 laid an 
embargo on my privateering. 1 thought it best to come by my 
own in an honest way, and to consult Fabricio about the means. 
To this last course 1 stuck. In the mean time the old woman 
urged me to inform her with what disease her niece was troubled. 
I was not fool enough to own my ignorance ; on the contrary, 
I took upon myself ns a man of science, and after my master’s 
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example, pronounced solemnly that the disorder accrued to the 
patient from the defect of natural perspiration, that conse- 
quently she must lose blood as soon as possible, because if we 
could not open one pore, we always opened another; and I 
finiblied iny prescription with warm water, to do the thing 
methodically. 

I shortened my \isit as much as possible, and ran to the son 
of Nunez, whom I met just as he was going out on an errand 
for his master. 1 told him my new adventure, and asked his 
advice about laying an information against Camilla. Pooh ! 
Nonsense ! ” replied he ; “ that would not be the way to get 
your ring again, "riiosc gentry think restitution double trouble. 
Call to mind your imprisonment at Astorga ; your horse, your 
money, your very clothes, did not they all center in the hands 
of justice ? We must rather set our wits to work for the recov- 
eiy of your diaiiiond. I take on m 3 'self the charge of inventing 
some stratagem for that purpose. I will deliberate on it in 
my way to the hospital, where 1 have to say but two words 
from njiy master to the pnrvcj’or. J)o you wait for me at our 
house of cull, and do not be on the fret: I will be with you 
sJjortl^ 

I had waited, however, more than three hours at the 
appointed ])hu‘e, when lie arrived. 1 did nut know him again 
at first. Besides that he had changed his dress and platted 
his liair, a pair of lalse \>hiskers covered half his face. He won* 
an iinincnse sword wit ha hilt of at least three feet in circumfer- 
ence, and marched at the head of live men of as swaggering an 
air as himself, wdth bushy whiskers and long rapiers. “Good 
day to Aou, hJignor (HI Bias,” said he by Avay of salutation- 
“ heholti an alguazil upon a new construction, and marshal men 
of like materials in these lirave fellow's my companions. We 
have only to be shown where the woman lodges who purloined the 
diamond, and we will obtain restitution, take my word for it.” 
I hugged Fabricio at this discourse, which let me into the plot, 
and testified loudly my approval of the expedient. I paid my 
respects also to the masquerading marshal men. They were 
three servants and two journeymen barbers of his acquaintance, 
whom he had engaged to act this farce. I ordered wine to be 
served round to the detachment, and we all went together at 
nightfall to Camilla's residence. The door was shut, and we 
knocked. The old woman, taking my companions to be on the 
scent of justice, and knowing they would not come into that 
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neighborhood for nothing, was terribly frightened. “ Cheer ujv 
again, good mother,'* said Fabricio ; “ we are only come hero upon 
a little business which will bo soon settled." At these words 
we made our entry, and found our way to the sick chamber, 
under the guidance of the old dowager, who walked before us, 
and by favor of a wax taper which she carried in a silver can- 
dlestick. I took the light, went to the bedside, and, making 
Camilla take particular notice of my features : “ Traitress,” said 
I, “call to mind the too credulous Gil Bias whom you have 
deceived. Ahl thou wickedness personified, at last I have 
caught thee. The corregidor has taken down my deposition, 
and ordered this alguazil to arrest you. Come, officer,” said I to 
Fabricio, “ do your duty. ” “ There is no need,” replied he, swell - 
ing his voice to inflame my severity. “ The face of that wretch 
is not new to me : slie has long been marked with red letters in 
my pocketbook. Get up, my princess, dress 5’our royal person 
with all possible dispatch. I will be your squire, and lodge you 
in durance vile, if you have 110 objection.” 

At these words, Camilla, ill as she was, observing two mar- 
hlial men with large whiskers ready to drag her out of bed by 
main force, sat up of herself, clasped her hands in an attitude 
of supplication, and looking at mo ruefully said : “ Signor Gil 
Bias, have compassion on me : I call as a witness to my en- 
treaties the chaste mother whose virtues you inherit. Guilty 
as 1 am, my misfortunes are greater than my crimes. I w’ill 
give you back your diamond, so do not be my ruin.” Speaking 
to this effect, she drew my ring from licr finger, and gave it me 
back. But I told licr my diamond was not enough, and that 
she must refund the thousand ducats they had embezzled in the 
ready-furnished lodging. “ Oh ! as for your ducats,” replied 
she, “ask me not about them. That false-hearted deceiver, Don 
Bapliael, whom I have not seen from that time to this, carried 
them off the very same night.” “O ho ! my little darling,” said 
Fabricio, in his turn, “ that will not do ; you had a hand in the 
robbery, whether you went snacks in the profit or no. You 
will not come off so cheaply. Your having been accessory to 
Don Raphael’s maneuvers is enough to render you liable to an 
examination. Your past life is very equivocal ; and you must 
have a good deal upon your conscience. You will have the 
goodness, if you please, just to step into the town jail, and 
there unburden yourself by a general confession. This good 
old lady shall keep you company ; it is hard if she cannot tell 
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a world of curious stories, such as Mr. Corregidor will ho 
delighted to hear.” 

The two women, at these words, brought every engine of 
pity into play to soften us. They filled the air with cries, 
complaints, and lamentations. While the old woman on her 
knees, sometimes to the alguazil and sometimes to his attend- 
ants, endeavored to melt their stubborn hearts, Camilla im- 
plored me, in the most toucliing terms, to save her from the 
hands of justice. I pretended to relent. “ Officer,” said I to 
the son of Nunez, “since I have got my diamond, I do not 
much care about anything else. It would be no pleasure to me 
to be the means of pain to that poor woman ; I want not the 
death of a sinner.” “Out upon you,” answered he, “you set 
up for humanity ! you would make a bad tipstaff. 1 must do 
my errand. My positive orders are to arrest these virgins of 
the sun ; his honor the corregidor means to make an example 
of them.” “Nay ! for mercy’s sake,” replied I, “pay some little 
deference to 1113' wishes, and slacken a little of your severity, on 
the ground of the present these ladies are on the point of offer- 
ing to your acceptance.” “Oh! that is another matter,” re- 
joined he; “that is what you may call a figure of rhetoric 
suited to all capacities and all occasions. Well, then, let us 
sec, what have they to give me?” “I have a pearl neck- 
lace,” said Camilla, “ and drop earrings of considerable value.” 
“ Yes ; but,” interrupted he, roughly, “ if these articles are the 
])roduce of the Philippine Isles, I will have none of them.” 
“You may take them in perfect safety,” replied she; “I 
warrant them real.” At the same time she made the u^d 
woman bring a little box, whence she took out the neckl.ice 
and earrings, which she put within the grasp of this incor- 
ruptible minister. Though he was much such a judge of 
jewelry as myself, he had no doubt of the drops being real, 
as well as the pearls. “ These trinkets,” said he, after having 
looked at them minutely, “seem to be of good quality and 
fashion : and if the silver candlestick is thrown into the bar- 
gain, I would not answer for my own honesty.” “ You had 
better not,” said 1 in my turn to Camilla, “ for a trifle reject so 
moderate and fair a composition.” While uttering these words, 
I returned the taper to the old woman, and handed the candle- 
stick over to Fabricio, who, stopping there because perhaps be 
espied nothing else that was portable in the room, said to the 
two women ; “ Farewell, my dainty misses, set your hearts at 
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rest, I will report you to his worship the corregidor as purer 
than unsmutched snow. We can turn him round our finger, 
and never tell him the truth but when we are not paid for our 
lies.” 

Gu. Blab becomes the Archbishop’s Favorite, and the 
Channel, op All IIis Favors. 

I had been after dinner to get together my baggage, and 
take my horse from the inn where I had put up, and afterwards 
returned to supper at the archbishop’s palace, where a neatly 
furnished room was got ready for me, and such a bed as was 
more likely to pamper than to mortify the flesh. The day fol- 
lowing, his grace sent for me quite as soon as I was ready to 
go to him. It was to give me a homily to transcribe. lie 
made a point of having it copied witli all possible accuracy. 
It was done to please him ; for I omitted neither accent, nor 
comma, nor the minutest tittle of all ho had marked down. 
Ills satisfaction at observing this was heightened by its being 
nnexpeoted. “ Eternal Father ! ” exclaimed he, in a holy rapture, 
when he had glanced his eye over all the folios of iny copy, 
“ was ever anything seen so correct I You arc too good a tran- 
scriber not to have some little smattering of the grammarian. 
Now tell me with the freedom of a friend : in writing it over, 
have you been struck with nothing that grated upon your feel- 
ings? Some little careless idiom, or some word used in an 
improper sense ? ” “ Oh ! may it please your grace,” answered 

I, with a modest air, it is not for me, with my confined educa- 
tion and coarse taste, to aim at making critical remarks. And 
though ever so well qualified, I am satisfied that your grace’s 
works would come out pure from the essay.” The successor of 
the apostles smiled at my answer. He made no observation 
on it ; but it was easy to see through all his piety, that he was 
an arrant author at the bottom : there is something in that dye, 
that not heaven itself can wash out. 

I seemed to have purchased the fee simple of his good graces 
by my flattery. Day after day did I get a step further in his 
esteem ; and Don Ferdinand, who came to see him very often, 
told me my footing was so firm, that there could not be a doubt 
but my fortune was made. Of this my master himself gave 
me a proof some little time afterwards, and the occasion was 
as follows : One evening in his closet he rehearsed before me, 
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with appropriate emphasis and action, a homily which he was 
to deliver the next day in the cathedral. He did not content 
himself with asking me what I thought of it in the gross, but 
insisted on my telling him what passages struck me most. I 
had the good fortune to pick out those which were nearest to 
his own taste, his favorite commonplaces. Thus, as luck would 
have it, I passed in his estimation for a man who had a quick 
and natural relish of the real and less obvious beauties in a 
work. “ This, indeed,” exclaimed he, “ is what you may call 
having discernment and feeling in perfection ! Well, well, my 
friend ! it cannot be said of you, 

Bfpotum in crasso jujares a^re matum.” 

In a word, he was so highly pleased with me, as to add in a 
tojie of extraordinary emotion : “Never mind, Gil Bias 1 hence- 
forward take no care about hereafter : I shall make it my busi- 
ness to place you among the favored children of my bounty. 
You have my best wishes ; and to prove to you that you have 
them, I shall take you into my inmost confidence.” 

These words were no sooner out of his mouth, than I fell at 
his grace’s feet, quite overwhelmed with gratitude. I embraced 
his elliptical legs with almost pagan idolatry and considered 
myself as a man on the highroad to a very handsome fortune. 
“ Yes, my child,” resumed the archbishop, whose speech had been 
cut short by the rapidity of my prostration, “I mean to make you 
the receiver general of all my inmost ruminations. Hearken at- 
tentively to what I am going to say. I have a great pleasure 
in preaching. The Lord sheds a blessing on my homilies ; they 
sink deep into the hearts of sinners ; set up a glass in which 
vice sees its own image, and bring back many from the paths 
of error into the highroad of repentance. What a heavenly 
sight, when a miser, scared at the hideous picture drawn by my 
eloquence of his avarice, opens his coffers to the poor and needy, 
and dispenses the accumulated store with a liberal hand ! The 
voluptuary, too, is snatched from the pleasures of the table ; 
ambition flies at my command to the wholesome discipline of 
the monastic cell ; while female frailty, tottering on the brink 
of ruin, with one ear open to the siren voice of the seducer, and 
the other to my saintly correctives, is restored to domestic 
happiness and the approving smile of heaven, by the timely 
warnings of the pulpit. These miraculous conversions, whicli 
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happen almost every Sunday, ought of themselves to goad me 
oil in the career of saving souls. Nevertheless, to conceal no 
part of my weakness from my monitor, there is another reward 
on which my heart is intent, a reward which the seraphic scru- 
pulousness of my virtue to little purpose condemns as too 
carnal ; a literary reputation for a sublime and elegant style. 
The honor of being handed down to x>oslerity as a perfect 
pulpit orator has its irresistible attractions. My compositions 
are generally thought to be equally powerful and persuasive ; 
but I could wish of all things to steer clear t>f the rock on 
which good authors split, who are too long before the imblie, 
and to retire from professional life with my reputation in 
UTidiniinished luster. 

“To this end, my dear Gil Bias,*’ continued the prelate, 
“there is one thing requisite from your zeal and friendship. 
Whenever it shall strike ^'^oii that my pen begins to contract, 
as it "were, the ossification of old age, whenever you see iny 
genius in its climacteric, do not fail to give me a hint. There 
is no trusting to one's self in such a case; pride and conceit 
were the original sin of man. The probe of criticism must be 
intrusted to an impartial stander-by, of fine talents and un- 
shaken probity. Both those requisites center in you : you are 
my choice, and I give myself up to your direction.*' “Heaven 
be praised, my lonl,” said 1, “there is no need to trouble your- 
self with any such thoughts yet. Besides, an understanding 
of your grace's mold and caliber will last out double tlic time 
of a common genius ; or to speak with more certainly and truth, 
it will never l)e the worse for wear, if you live to tlie age of 
Methusalem. I consider you as a second Cardinal Ximeiies, 
whose powers, superior to decay, instead of flsigging with y’^ears, 
seemed to derive new vigor from their approximation with tlio 
heavenly regions.” “No flattery, my friend I ” interrupted he. 
“ I know myself to be in danger of failing all at once. At my 
age one begins to be sensible of infirmities, and those of the 
body communicate with the mind. I repeat it to you, Gil Bias, 
as soon as you shall be of opinion tliat my head is not so clear 
as usual, give me warning of it instantly. Do not be afraid of 
offending by frankness and sincerity; to put me in mind of 
my own frailty will be the strongest proof of your affection for 
me. Besides, your very interest is concerned in it, for if it 
should, by any spite of chance towards you, come to my ears 
that the people say in town, ^ His grace's sermons produce no 
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longer their accustomed impression, it is time for him to aban* 
don his pulpit to younger candidates,* I do assure you most 
seriously and solemnly, you will lose not only my friendship, 
but the provision for life that I have j)romised you. Such will 
be the result of your silly tampering with truth.” 

Here my patron left off to wait for my ansAver, which wfis 
an echo of his speech, and a promise of obeying him in all 
things. From that moment there were no secrets from me ; I 
became the prime favorite. All the household, except Melchior 
de la Ronda, looked at me with an eye of envy. It was curious 
to observe the manner in which the whole establishment, from 
the highest to the lowest, thought it necessary to demean them- 
selves towards his grace’s confidential secretary ; there was no 
meanness to Avhich they would not stoop to curry favor with 
me ; I could scarcely believe they were Spaniards. 1 left no 
stone unturned to be of service to them, without being taken 
in by their interested assiduities. My lord archbishop, at my 
entreaty, took them by the hand. He got a company for one, 
and fitted him out so as to make a handsome figure in the army. 
Another he sent to Mexico, with a considerable appointment 
which he procured him ; «and 1 obtained a good slice of his 
bounty for my friend Melchior. It was evident from these 
facts, that if the prelate was not particularly active in good 
works, at least he rarely gave a churlish refusal, when any one 
had the courage to importune him for his benevolence. 

Hut what 1 did for a priest seems to deserve being noticed 
more at large. One day a certain licentiate, by name Lewis 
Garcias, a well-looking man still in the prime of life, was pre- 
sented to me by our steward, who said : “ Signor Gil Bias, in 
this honest ecclesiastic you behold one of my best friends. He 
was formerly chaplain to a nunnery. Scandal has taken a few 
liberties with his chastit 3 \ Malicious stories have been trumped 
up to hurt him in my lord archbishop’s opinion, who has sus- 
pended him, and unfortunately is so strongly prejudiced by his 
enemies, as to be deaf to any petition in his favor. In vain 
have Ave interested the first people in Grenada to get him re- 
established ; our master will not hear of it.” 

“These first people in Grenada,” said I, “have gone the 
wrong way to work. It would have been much better if no 
interest at all had been made for the reverend licentiate. 
People have only done him a mischief by endeavoring to servo 
him. I know my lord archbishop thoroughly : entreaties and 
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importunate recommendations do but aggravate the ill condi- 
tion of a clergyman wlio lies under his displeasure : it is but a 
very short time ago since I heard him mutter the following 
sentiment to himself : ^ The more persons a priest, who has 
been guilty of any misconduct, engages to speak to me in his ^ 
behalf, the more widely is the scandal of the church dissemi- 
nated, and the more severe is my treatment of the offender/” ' 
“That is very unlucky,” replied the steward ; “and my friend 
would be put to his last shifts if he did not write a good hand. 
But, happily, he lias the pen of a ready scribe and keeps his 
head above water by the exercise of that talent.” I was curious 
to see whether this boasted handwriting was so much better 
than my own. The licentiate, who had a specimen in his 
pocket, showed me a sheet which I admired very much : it had 
nil the regularity of a writing master’s copy. In looking over 
this model of penmansliip, an idea occurred to me. I begged 
Chircias to leave this paper in my hands, saving that I might be 
able to do something with it which should turn out to his ad- 
vantage ; that 1 could not explain myself at that moment, but 
vvrould tell him more the next day. The licentiate, to whom the 
steward had evidently talked big about my capacity to serve 
him, withdrew in as good spirits as if he had already been re- 
stored his functions. 

1 was in earnest in my endeavor that he should be so, and 
lost no time in setting to work. Happening to be alone with 
the archbishop, 1 produced the specimen. My patron was de- 
lighted with it. Seizing on this favorable opportunity, “ May 
it please your grace,” said I, “ since you are determined not to 
put your homilies to the press, I should very much like them 
at least to be transcribed in this masterly manner.” 

“ I am very well satisfied witli your performance,” answered 
the prelate, “ but yet 1 own that it would be a pleasant thing 
enough to have a copy of my works in that hand.” “Your 
grace,” replied I, “ has only to signify your wishes. The man 
who copies so well is a licentiate of my acquaintance. It will 
give him so much the more pleasure to gratify you, as it may 
be the means of interesting your goodness to extricate him 
from the melancholy situation to which he has the misfortune 
at present to be reduced.” 

The prelate could not do otherwise than inquire the name 
of this licentiate. I told him it was Lewis Garcias. “ He is in 
despair at having drawn down your censure upon him.” “ That 
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Garcias/’ interrupted he, “ if I am not mistaken, was chaplain 
in a convent of nuns, and has been brought into the ecclesiasti- 
cal court as a delinquent. I recollect some very heavy charges 
which have been sent me against him. His morals are not 
the most exemplary.” “ May it please your grace,” interrupted 
I, in my turn, it is not for me to justify him in all points ; but 
1 know that lie has enemies. He maintains that the authors 
of the informations you have received are more bent on doing 
him an ill office than on vindicating the purity of religion.” 
“ That very possibly may be the case,” replied the archbishop ; 
“there are a great many firebrands in the world. Besides, 
though we should take it for granted that his conduct has not 
always been above suspicion, he may have repented of his sins; 
in short, the mercies of lieaven are infinite, however heinous 
our transgressions. Bring that licentiate before me ; 1 take off 
liis suspension.” 

Thus it is that men of the most austere character descend 
from their altitudes, when interest or a favorite Avliim reduces 
them to the level of the frail. The archbishop granted, with- 
out a struggle, to the empty vanity of having his works well 
copied, what he had refused to the most respectable applica- 
tions. 1 carried the news with all possible expedition to the 
steward, who commuiiicjited it to his friend Garcias. That 
licentiate, on the following day, came to return me thanks coin- 
niensurate with the favor obtained. I presented him to my 
master, wlio contented himself with giving liiin a slight repri- 
mand, and 2)Ut the homilies intoliiu hand, to copy them out fair. 
Garcias performed the task so satisfactorily, that he was re- 
instated in the cure of souls, and was afterwards preferred to 
the living of Gabia, a large market town in the neighborh'''^ ! 
of Grenada. 

The Archbishop is afflicted with a Stroke op Apo- 
plexy. How Gil Blas gets into a Dilemma, ani> 

HOW HE gets (»VT. 

While 1 was thus rendering myself a blessing first to one 
and then to the other, Don Ferdinand de Leyva was making 
his arrangements for leaving Grenada. 1 called on that noble- 
man before his departure, to thank him once more for the 
advantageous post he had procured me. My expressions of 
satisfaction were so lively, that he said, “ My dear Gil Bias, I 
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am delighted to find you in such good humor with my uncle 
the archbishop.'* I am absolutely in love with him,” answered 
I. *‘His go<^ness to me has been such as I can never suffi- 
ciently acknowledge. Less than my present happiness could 
never have made me amends for being at so great a distance 
from Don Caesar and his son.” “ I am persuaded,” replied he, 
“ that they are both of them equally chagrined at having lost 
you. But possibly you are not separated forever ; fortune may 
some day bring you together again.” I could not hear such 
an idea started without being moved by it. My sighs would 
find vent ; and I felt at that moment so strong an affection for 
Don Alphonso, that I could willingly have turned my back on 
tlie archbishop and all the fine prospects Uiat were opening to 
me, and have gone back to the castle of Leyva, had but a mor- 
tification taken place in the back of the scarecrow which had 
frightened me away. Don Ferdinand was not insensible to tho 
emotions that agitated me, and felt himself so much obliged by 
them, that he took his leave with tlic assurance of the whole 
family always taking an anxious interest in my fate. 

Two months after this wortliy gentleman had left us, in the 
luxuriant harvest of my highest favor, a lowering stonn came 
suddenly over the episcopal palace ; the archbishop had a stroke 
of apoplexy. By dint of immediate applications and good nurs- 
ing, in a few days there was no bodily appearance of diseaso 
remaining. But his reverend intellects did not so easily recover 
from their lethargy. I could not help observing it to myself in 
the very first discourse that he composed. Yet there was not 
such a wide gap between the merits of the present and the for- 
mer ones, as to warrant the inference that the sun of oratory 
was many degrees advanced in its post-meridian course. A 
second homily was worth wail ing for ; because that would clearly 
determine the line of my conduct. Alas, and well a day ! when 
that second homily came, it was a knockdown argument. ISome- 
t lines the good prelate moved forward, and sometimes he moved 
backwards ; sometimes he mounted up into the garret, and 
sometimes dipi>ed down into the cellar. It Avas a composition 
of more sound than meaning, something like a superannuated 
S(dioolmaster’s theme, when he attempts to give his boys moro 
sense than he possesses of his own, or like a capucliin’s sermon, 
Avhich only scatters a few artificial flowers of paltry rhetoric 
over a barren desert of doctrine. 

1 was not the only person whom the alteration struck. The 
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audience at large, when he delivered it, as if they too had been 
pledged to watch the advances of dotage, said to one another 
ill a whisper all round the church, “ Here is a sermon, with 
symptoms of apoplexy in every paragraph.’* “Come, my good 
CoiyphsDus of the public taste in homilies,” said I then to my- 
self, “prepare to do your office. You see that my lord archbishop 
is going very fast — you ought to warn him of it, not only as 
his bosom friend, on whose sincerity he relies, but lest some 
blunt fellow should anticipate you, and bolt out the truth in an 
offensive manner. In tliat case you know the consequence ; you 
would be struck out of his will, where no doubt you have a 
more convertible bequest than the licentiate Sedillo’s library.” 

But as reason, like Janus, looks at things with two faces, 1 
began to consider the other side of the question ; the hint seemed 
difficult to wrap up so as to make it palatable. Authors in 
general are stark mad on the subject of their own works, and 
such an author might be more testy than the common herd of 
the irritable race ; but that suspicion seemed illiberal on my 
part, for it was impossible that my freedom should be taken 
amiss, when it had been forced upon me by so positive an 
injunction. Add to this that I reckoned upon handling the 
subject skillfully, and cramming discretion down his throat 
like a high-seasoned epicurean dish. After all my pro and con, 
finding that 1 risked more by keeping silence than by breaking 
it, I determined to venture on the delicate duty of speaking my 
mind. 

Now there was but one difficulty ; a difficulty indeed I how 
to open the business. Luckily the orator himself extricated me 
from that embarrassment, by asking what they said of hlii. in 
the world at large, and whether people were tolerabl} well 
pleased with his last discourse. 1 answered that there could 
be but one opinion about his homilies ; but that it should seem 
as if the last had not quite struck home to the hearts of the 
audience, like those which had gone before. “ Do you really 
mean what you sa}', my friend? ” replied he, with a sort of wrig- 
gling surprise. “ Tlien my congregation are more in the temper 
of Aristarchus than of Longinus I ” “ No, may it please your 
grace,” rejoined I, “ quite the contrary. Performances of that 
order are above the reach of vulgar criticism : there is not a 
soul but expects to be saved by their influence. Nevertheless, 
bluce you have made it my duty to be sincere and unreserved, I 
shall take the liberty of just stating that your last discourse is 
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Hot written witH quite the overpowering eloquence and oonclu- 
sive argument of your former ones. Does not your grace feel 
just as 1 do on the subject? ” 

This ignorant and stupid frankness of mine completely 
blanched my master's cheek ; but he forced a fretful smile, and 
said, *^Then, good Master Gil Bias, that piece does not ex- 
actly hit your fancy ? ” 1 did not mean to say that, your grace," 

interrupted I, looking very foolish. ** It is far superior to what 
any one else could produce, though a little below par with 
respect to your own works in general." “ I know what you 
mean," replied he. You think I am going downhill, do not 
you ? Out with it at once. It is your opinion that it is time 
for me to think of retiring ? " ** I should never have had the 
presumption," said I, to deliver myself with so little reserve, 
if it had not been your grace’s express command. I act in 
entire obedience to your grace’s orders ; and I most obsequi- 
ously implore your grace not to take offense at my boldness." 

I were unfit to live in a Christian land I " interrupted he, with 
stammering impatience, were unfit to live in a Christian 
land if 1 liked you the less for such a Christian virtue as sin- 
cerity. A man who does not love sincerity sets his face against 
the distinguishing mark between a friend and a flatterer. I 
should have given you infinite credit for speaking what you 
thought, if you had thought anything that deserved to be 
spoken. I have been finely taken in by your outside show of 
cleverness, without any solid foundation of sober judgment ! " 

Though completely unhorsed, and at the enemy’s mercy, I 
wanted to make terms of decent capitulation, and to go unmo- 
lested into winter quarters ; but let those who think to appease 
an exasperated author, and especially an author whose ear has 
been long attuned to the music of his own praises, take warn- 
ing by my fate. Let us talk no more on the subject, my very 
young friend," said he. “ You are as yet scarcely in the rudi- 
ments of good taste, and utterly incompetent to distinguish 
between gold and tinsel. You are yet to learn that I never in 
all my life composed a finer homily than that unfortunate one 
which had not the honor of your approbation. The immortal 
part of me, by the blessing of heaven on me and my congrega- 
tion, is less weighed down by human infirmity than when the 
flesh was stronger. We all grow wiser as we grow older, and 
I in future select the people about me with more caution ; 
nor submit the castigation of my works but to a much abler 
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critic than yourself. Get about your business I ” pursued he, 
giving me an angry shove by the shoulders out of his closet : 

go and tell my treasurer to pay you a hundred ducats, and 
take my priestly blessing in addition to that sum. God speed 
you, good Gil Bias ! I heartily pray that you may do well in 
the world ! There is nothing to stand in your way, but the 
want of a little better taste.*' 




PLEASURE IS VANITY. 

By MATTHEW PRIOR 
(From “Solomon.”) 

[Matthew FbioR} English poet and diplomatist, was born at Wimbome* 
Minster, Dorsetshire, England, July 21, 1664 ; died at Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, 
September 18, 1721. He was graduate at St. John's College in 1686 ; became 
intimate with Charles Montagu, and with him wrote “The Hind and the 
Panther, trans vers'd to the Story of the Country Mouse and the City Mouse,** 
(1687), a parody on Dryden, who was deeply annoyed. Prior was secretary to 
Lord Dursley, ambassador to the Hague, 1600ol697 ; secretary to the Earl of 
Portland's embassy to France in 1098. Ho was afterward a member of Par- 
liament and an ambassador to Paris, and in 1715 was impeached and imprisoned 
two years in his own house. His poems are not great, but are graceful, poliMied. 
and witty. Among the best known are: “Carmen Seculare** (1700), and 
** Alma, or the Progress of the Mind ’* (1715).] 

I COMMUNED thus : the potv er of wealth 1 tried, 

And all the various luxe of costly pride, 

Artists and plans relieved my solemn hours ; 

I founded palaces, and planted bowers. 

Birds, fishes, beasts of each exotic kind, 

1 to the limits of my court confined. 

To trees transferred I gave a second birth, 

And bade a foreign shade grace J udali’s earth. 

Fish ponds were made, where former forests grew. 

And hills were leveled to extend the view. 

Rivers diverted from their native course. 

And bound with chains of artificial force, 

From large cascades in pleasing tumult rolled. 

Or rose through figured stone, or breathing gold. 

From furthest Africa’s tormented womb 
The marble brought, erects the spacious dome. 

Or forms the pillars’ long extended rows, 

On which the planted grove, and pensile garden grows. 
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The workmen here obeyed the master’s call, 

To gild the turret, and to paint the wall ; 

To, mark tlie pavement there with various stone, 

And on the jasper steps to rear the throne : 

The spreading cedar that an age had stood, 

Supreme of trees, and mistress of the wood. 

Cut down and carved, my shining roof adorns. 

And Lebanon his ruined honor mourns. 

A thousand artists show their cunning power. 

To raise the wonders of the ivory tower. 

A thousand maidens ply the purple loom. 

To weave the bed, and deck the regal room ; 

Till Tyro confesses her exliansted store. 

That on her coast the Murex is no more ; 

Till from the Parian isle, and Libya’s coast. 

The mountains grieve their hopes of marble lost ; 

And India’s woods return their just complaint. 

Their brood doca> ed, and want of Elephant. 

My full design with vast expense achieved, 

I came, beheld, admired, reflected, grieved ; 

1 chid the folly of my thoughtless haste, 

Eor, the work iierfected, the joy was past. 

To my new courts sad thought did still repair ; 
And round my gilded roofs hung hovering care. 

In vain on silken beds I sought repose. 

And restless oft from purple couches rose ; 

Vexatious thought still found my flying mind 
Kor bound by limits, nor to place confined ; 

Haunted my nights, and terrified my days ; 

Stalked through my gardens, and pursued iny ways, 
Nor shut from artful bower, nor lost in winding maze. 

Yet take thy bent, my soul ; another sense 
Indulge ; add music to magnificence : 

Essay if harmony may grief control ; 

Or power of sound prevail upon the soul. 

Often our seers and poets have confessed. 

That music’s force can tame the furious beast ; 

Can make the wolf, or foaming boar restrain 
His rage ; the lion drop his crested main, 

Attentive to the song; the lynx forget 

His wrath to man, and lick the minstrel’s feet. 

Are wc, alas! less savage yet than these ? 

Else music sure may human cares appease. 

I spake my purpose ; and the cheerful choir 
Parted their shares of harmony ; the lyre 
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Softened the timbrel’s noise ; the trumpet’s sound 
Provoked the Dorian flute (1[^th sweeter found 
IVhen mixed) ; the fife the viol’s notes refined, 

And every strength with every grace was joined. 

Each morn they waked me with a sprightly lay ; 

Of opening Heaven they sung, and gladsome day 
Each evening their re])eated skill expressed 
Scenes of repose, and images of rest : 

Yet still in vain; for music gathered thought: 

Put how unequal the effects^ it brought ! 

'riio soft ideas of the cheerful note, 

Ijightly received, w^ere easily forgot : 

The solemn violence of the graver sound 
Knew to strike deep, and leave a lasting wound. 

And now reflecting, I with grief descry 
The sickly lust of the fantastic eye ; 

I Tow the weak organ is Avith seeing cloyed, 

Flying ere night Avhat it at noon enjoyed. 

And now (unhappy search of thought !) I found 
The fickle ear soon glutted with the sound, 

Condemned eternal changes to pursue, 

Tired Avith the last, and eager of the new. 

I bade the virgins and the youth advance. 

To temper music Avith the si>rightly dance. 

1 n vain ! too Ioav tlie mimic motions seem ; 

What takes our heart must merit our esteem. 

Nature, I thought, performed too mean a part. 
Forming her movements to the rules of art ; 

And vexed I found that the musician’s hand 
Had o’er the dancer’s mind too great command. 

I drank; I liked it not: ’twas rage; ’twas noise; 
An airy scene of transitory joys. 

In vain I trusted that the floudng bowl 
Would banish sorrow and enlarge the soul. 

To the late revel, and protracted feast, 

AVild dreams succeeded, and disordered rest ; 

And, as at dawn of morn fair reason’s light 
Broke through the fumes and phantoms of the night, 
AYhat had been said, I asked my soul, what done ; 
How fioAved our mirth, and whence the source begun ? 
Perhaps the jest that charmed the sprightly crowd. 
And made the jovial table laugh so loud. 

To some false notion OAved its poor pretense, 

To an ambiguous word’s peiwerted sense. 

To a wild sonnet, or a AA^anton air, 
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Offense and torture to the sober ear : 

Perhaps, alas ! the pleasing stream was brought 
From this man’s error, from another’s fault : 

From topics which good nature would forget, 

And prudence mention with the last regret. 

Add yet unnumbered ills, that lie unseen 
In the x)erniciou8 draught ; the word obscene, 

Or harsh, which once elanced must ever fly 
Irrevocable ; the too prompt reply. 

Seed of severe distrust, and fierce debate, 

What we should shun, and what we ought to liate. 

Add too the blood imx>overished, and the course 
Of health suppressed, by wine’s continued force. 
Unhappy man! whom sorrow thus and rage 
To different ills alternately engage ; 

Who drinks, alas! but to forget; nor secs, 

That melancholy sloth, severe disease, 

Atemory confused, and interrupted thought. 

Death’s harbingers, lie latent in the draught : 

And in the flowers that wreatli the sparkling howl, 
Fell adders hiss, and poisonous serpents roll. 
Hemains their aught untried, that may remove 
Sickness of mind, and heal tlie bosom ? — L()^ f', 
Ijove yet remains : indulge his genial fire. 

Cherish fair hope, solicit young desire, 

And lioldly hid thy anxious soul explore 
This last great remedy’s mysterious power. 
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Cet.ia and I the other day 
Walked o’er the sand hills to the sea: 
The setting sun adorned the coast, 

His beams entire, his fierceness lost: 

And on the surface of the deep, 

The winds lay only not asleep : 

The nymph did like the scene appear, 
Serenely pleasant, calmly fair: 

Soft fell her words, as flew the air. 

With secret joy I heard her say 
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That she would never miss one day 
A walk so fine, a sight so gay. 

But, oh the change ! the winds grow high ; 
Impending tempests charge the sky ; 

The lightning flies ; the thunder roars ; 

And big waves lash the frightened Bhoi*es. 
Struck with the horror of the sight, 

She turns her head, and wings her flight ; 

And trembling vows, she’ll ne’er again 
Approach the shore, or view the main. 

Once more at least look back, said I ; 
Thyself in that large glass descry : 

When thou art in good humor drest ; 

When gentle reason rules thy breast ; 

The sun upon the calmest sea 
Appears not half so bright as thee : 

’Tis then that with delight I rove 
Upon the boundless doi>th of love : 

1 bless my chain ; I hand my oar ; 

Nor think on all 1 loft on shore. 

But when vain doubt, and groundless fear 
Do that dear foolish bosom tear; 

When the big lip, and watery eye 
Tell me the rising storm is nigh ; 

’Tis then thou art yon angry main, 

Deformed by winds, and dashed by rain ; 

And the imor sailor, that must try 
its fur^, labors less than 1. 

Shipwrecked, in vain to land I make ; 
While Love and Fate still drive me back : 
Forced to dote on thee thy own way, 

I chide thee first, and then obey. 

Wretched when from thee, vexed when uiglu 
I with thee, or without thee, die. 


AN ODE. 

By MATTHEW PRIOR. 

The merchant, to secure his treasure, 
Conveys it in a borrowed name : 
Euphelia serves to grace my measure ; 
But Cloe is iiiv real flame. 
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]\ry softest verse, my darling lyre, 

Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay ; 

AVhen Cloe noted her desire, 

That 1 should sing, that I should play. 

iMy lyre T tunc, my voice I raise ; 

Hut witli my numl)crs mix my sighs : 

And whiLst I sing Euphelia’s praise, 

T iix my soul on Cloc’s eyes. 

Fair Oloo blushed: Euphelia frowned: 

1 sung and gazed : I played and trembled : 
And Venus to the liovcs around 
Hemarhcd how ill wc all dissembled. 


THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL. 

By JOHN ARBUTHNOT. 

[John Abdutiinut, Sculch physician and ^^it, was born at Arbiithnot, Scot- 
land, April 20, 1067. He was physician to (Jucen Anno from 1705 until her 
death in 1714, and enjoyed the friendship of Pope, Swift, Lord Bolingbroke, and 
other distinguished literary men. He contributed to the Memoirs of Martinus 
Scribleros," first published in Swift’s works (1741), and wrote tlio witty political 
allegory. “ The History of John Bull ” (1712). He died at Loudon, February 27, 
1735.J 

T'he Occasion of the Lawsuit. 

J nkt:h not tell you of the great quarrels that happened 
in our neighborhood since the death of the late Lord Strutt 
[Charles II. of Spain] ; how the parson [Cardinal Portocarrero] 
and a cunning attorney [jMarslial Ilarcourt] got him to settle 
liis estate [Spain] upon liis cousin Pliilip Baboon [Philip of 
Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV.], to the great disappointment 
of his cousin Esquire S<juth [Archduke of Austria]. Some 
stick not to say that the parson and the attorney forged a will, 
for which the}" were ^yell jiaid by the family of the Baboons : 
let that be as it will, it is a matter of fact, that the honor and 
estate have continued ever since in the person of Philip Baboon. 

You know that the Lord Strutts have for many years been 
possessed of a very great landed estate, well conditioned, wooded, 
watered, with coal, salt, tin, copper, iron, etc., all within them- 
selves ; that it lias been the misfortune of that family to he the 
property of tlicir stewards, tradesmen, and inferior servants, 
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which has brouglit great incumbrances upon them ; at the 
same time, their not abating of their expensive way of living 
has forced them to mortgage their best manors. It is credibly 
reported that the butcher’s and baker’s bill of a Lord Strutt, 
that lived two hundred years ago, are not yet paid. 

When Philip Baboon came first to the possession of the 
Lord Strutt’s estate, his tradesmen, as is usual upon such occa- 
sions, waited upon him to wish him joy and bespeak his custom. 
The two chief were John Bull [the English], the clothier, 
and Nic. Frog [the Dutch], the linen draper : they told him 
that the Bulls and Frogs had served the Lord Strutts with 
drapery ware for many years ; that they were honest and fair 
dealers ; that their bills had never been questioned ; that the 
Lord Strutts lived generously, and never used to dirty their 
fingers with pen, ink, and counters ; that liis lordship might 
depend upon their honesty ; that they would use them as kindly 
as they had done his predecessors. The young lord seemed to 
take all in good part and dismissed them with a deal of seem- 
ing content, assuring them he did not intend to change any of 
tlie honorable maxims of his predecessors. 

How Bull and Fhog ghew Jealous that the Lord 

Strutt intended to give All his Custom to his 

Gkandfathek, Lewis Baboon [Louis XIV.]. 

It happened unfortunately for the peace of our neighbor- 
hood that this young lord had an old cunning rogue, or (as the 
Scots call it) a false loon, of a grandfather, that one might 
justly call a Jack of all trades : sometimes you would see him 
behind his counter selling broadcloth, sometimes measurii.;^ 
linen ; next day he would be dealing in mercery ware ; high 
heads, ribbons, gloves, fans, and lace he understood to a nicety ; 
Charles Mather [a famous toy man] could not bubble a young 
beau better with a toy ; nay, he would descend even to the 
selling of tape, garters, and shoe buckles ; when shop was shut 
up, he would go about his neighborhood, and earn half a crown 
by teaching the young men and maidens to dance. By these 
methods he had acquired immense riches, which he used to 
squander away at backsword, quarterstaff, and cudgel play, in 
which he took great pleasure, and challenged all the country. 
You will say it is no wonder if Bull and Frog should be jealous 
of this fellow. “It is impossible,” sa3's Frog to Bull, “but this 
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old rogue will take the management of the young lord’s business 
into his hands ; besides, the rascal has good ware, and will serve 
him as cheap as anybody. In that case, 1 leave you to judge 
what must become of us and our families ; we must starve, or 
turn journeymen to old Lewis Baboon : therefore, neighbor, I 
hold it advisable that we write to young Lord Strutt to know 
the bottom of this matter.” 

A Copy of BuLii and Fnoa's Letter t*) Lord Strutt. 

Mt Loan, — 1 suppose your lordship knows that the Bulls and 
the Frogs have served the Lord Strutts with all sorts of drapery ware 
time out of mind ; and whereas wt are jralous, not without reason, 
that your lordship intends henceforth to buy of your grandsire, old 
Lewis Baboon, this is to inform your lordship that this proceeding 
does not suit with the circumstances of our families, who have lived 
and made a good figure in tlio world by the generosity of the Tjord 
Strutts. Therefore we think fit to acquaint your lordshij) that you 
luuvst find sufficient security to tis, our heirs and assigns, that you will 
not employ Lewis Baboon; or else wc will take our remedy at law, 
clap an action ujjon you of £20,000 for old debts, seize and distrain 
;n our goods and chattels, wliich, considering your lordship’s eircum- 
.‘itanccs, will plunge you into difficulties, from which it will not bo 
easy to extricate yourself ; therefore we hope, when your lordship 
has bettor considered on it, you will comply with the desire of 
Your loving friends, 

John Bull, 
Nic. Frog. 

Some of Bull’s friends advised him to take gentler methods 
with the young lord ; but John naturally loved rough play. It 
is impossible to express the surprise of the Lord Strutt upon 
tlie receipt of this letter ; he was iiot flush in ready, either to 
go to law, or clear old debts, neither could he And good bail : 
he offered to bring matters to a friendly accommodation ; and 
promised upon his sword of honor that he would not change 
Ills drapers: but all to no purpose, for Bull and Frog saw 
clearly that old Lewis would have the cheating of him. 

IIow Bull and Frog went to Law with Lord Strutt 

ABOUT THE PllEaiLSES, AND WERE .JOINED BY THE REST 

OP THE Tradesmen. 

All endeavors of accoininodation between Lord Strutt and 
Ills drapers proved vain ; jealousies increased, and indeed it was 
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rumored abroad that Lord Strutt had bespoke his new liveries 
of old Lewis Baboon. This coming to Mrs. Bull’s ears, when 
John Bull came home, he found all his family in an uproar. 
Mrs. Bull, you must know, was very apt to be choleric. “ You 
sot,” says she, “ you loiter about alehouses and taverns, spend 
your time at billiards, ninepins, or puppet shows, or flaunt about 
the streets in your new gilt chariot, never minding me nor your 
numerous famil3\ Don't you hear how Lord Strutt has bespoke 
his liveries at Lewis Baboon's shop ? Don't you see how that old 
fox steals away your customers, aivi turns you out of your busi- 
ness every day, and you sit like an idle drone with your hands 
ill your pockets ? Fie upon it ! up man, rouse thyself ! I’ll sell 
to my shift, before I'll be so used by that knave.” You must 
think Mrs. Bull had been pretty well tuned up by Frog, who 
chimed in ith her learned harangue. N o further delay now, but 
to counsel learned in the law they go, who unanimously assured 
them both of the justice and infallible success of their lawsuit. 

I told you before tliat old Lewis Baboon was a sort of Jack 
of all trades, which made the rest of the tradesmen jealous, as 
well as Bull and Frog ; they hearing of the quarrel were glad 
of an opportunity of joining against old Lewis Baboon, pro- 
vided that Bull and Frog would bear the charges of the suit ; 
even lying Ned, the chimney sweeper of Sa\oy [the Duke], 
and Tom, the Portugal dustman [the King], put in their 
claims ; and the cause [the wjir of the Spanish Succession] was 
]>ut into the hands of Humphiy Hocus, the attorney [Duke of 
Marlborough]. 

A declaration was drawn up to show “ that Bull and Frog 
had undoubted right by prescription to be drapers to tlie Lord 
Strutts ; that there were several old contracts to that purp<j .o ; 
that Lewis Baboon had taken iq> the trade of clothier and draper 
without serving his time or purchasing his freedom ; that he 
sold goods that Avere not marketable, without the stamp ; that 
he himself was more fit for a bull}^ than a tradesman, and went 
aboift through all the countr}'^ fairs challenging people to fight 
jjrizes, \rrestling, and cudgel jday ; ” and abundance more to 
this purpose. 

The Truk Character of John Bull, Nic. Frog, and 

Hocus. 

For the better understanding the following history, the 
reader ought to know that Bull, in the main, was an honest, 
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plaiu-dealiiig fellow, choleric, bold, and of a very unconslant 
temper ; he dreaded not old Lewis either at backsword, single 
falchion, or cudgel play ; but then he was very apt to quarrel 
with his best friends, especially if they pretended to govern 
him : if you flattered him, you might lead him like a child. 
John’s temper depended very much upon the air; his spirits 
rose and fell with the weather glass. J ohn was ciuick, and under- 
stood his business very well ; but no man alive was more care- 
less in looking into his accounts, or more cheated by partners, 
apprentices, and servants. This was occasioned by his being a 
boon companion, loving his bottle and his diversion; for, to 
say truth, no man kept a better house than John, nor spent his 
money more generously. By plain and fair dealing John had 
acquired some jdums, and might have kept them, liad it not 
been for his unhappy lawsuit. 

Nic. Frog was a cunning, sly whoreson, quite the reverse 
of John in many particulars ; covetous, frugal ; minded domes- 
tic affairs ; would pinch his belly to save his pocket ; never lost 
a farthing by careless servants, or bad debtors, lie did not 
care much for any sort of diversions, except tricks of high Ger- 
man aHists, and legerdemain: no man exceeded Nic. in these ; 
yet it must be owned that Nic. was a fair dealer, and in that 
way acquired immense riches. 

Hocus was an old cunning attorney ; and, though this was 
the first considerable suit that ever he was engaged in, he 
showed himself superior in address to most of his profession; 
he kept always good clerks, he loved money, was smooth- 
tongued, gave good words, and seldom lost his temper ; he was 
not worse than an infidel, for he provided plentifully for his 
family ; but he loved himself better than them all. The neigh- 
bors reported that he was hen-pecked, which was impossible 
by such a mild-spirited woman as his wife was. 

Of the VAiiiors of the Lawsuit. 

Law is a bottomless pit ; it is a cormorant, a harpy that 
devours every tiling. John Bull was flattered by the lawyers, 
that his suit w’ould not last above a year or two at most ; that 
before that time he would be in quiet possession of his busi- 
ness : yet ten long years did Hocus steer his cause through all 
the meanders of the law, and all the courts. No skill, no 
address, was wanting ; and, to say truth, John did not starve 
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his cause ; there wanted not yellow boys [gold pieces] to fee 
counsel, hire witnesses, and bribe juries : Lord Strutt was 
generally cast, never had one verdict in his favor [won no 
battles] ; and John was promised that the next, and the next, 
would be the final determination ; but, alas ! That final deter- 
mination and happy conclusion was like an enchanted island, 
the nearer John came to it, the further it went from him : new 
trials upon new points still aiose ; new doubts, new matters to 
be cleared [fresh securities exacted from France] ; in short, 
lawyers seldom part with so good a cause till they have got 
the oyster, and their clients the shell. Jolm*s ready money, 
book debts, bonds, mortgages, all went into the lawyer’s 
pockets ; then John began to borrow money upon Bank stock 
and East India bonds ; now and then a farm went to pot ; at 
last it was thouglit a good expedient to set up Esquire South’s 
title, to i)rovo the will forged, and dispossess Philip Lord 
Strutt at once. Here again was a new field for the lawyers, 
and the cause grew more intricate than ever. John grew mad- 
der and madder ; wherever he met any of Lord Strutt’s ser- 
vants, he tore off their clothes ; now and then you would see 
them come home naked, without shoes, stockings, and linen. 
As for old Lewis Baboon, he was reduced to his last shirt, 
though lie had as many as any other ; his children were reduced 
from rich silks to Doily stuffs, his servants in rags, and bare*' 
footed; instead of good victuals, they now lived upon neck 
beef, and bullock’s liver ; in short, nobody got much by the 
matter but the men of law. 


TIow John Bull was so mightily pleased with his 
Success that he was going to leave off his 
Tkade and turn Laavyeu. 

It is wisely observed by a great philosopher that habit is a 
second nature ; this was verified in the case of John Bull, Avho, 
from an honest and plain tradesman, had got such a haunt 
about the courts of justice, and such a jargon of law words, 
that he concluded himself as able a lawyer as any that pleaded 
at the bar, or sat on the bench. He was overheard one day 
talking to himself after this manner : How capriciously does 
fate or chance dispose of mankind I How seldom is that busi- 
ness allotted to a man, for which he is fitted by nature I It is 
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plain 1 was intended for a man of law ; Low did my guardians 
mistake my genius in placing me, like a mean slave, behind a 
counter I Bless me, what immense estates these fellows raise 
by the law ! Besides, it is the profession of a gentleman. 
What a pleasure it is to be victorious in a cause, to swagger at 
the bar I What a fool am 1 to drudge any more in this woolen 
trade, for a lawyer I was born and a lawyer 1 will be ; one is 
never too old to learn.” AU this while John had conned over 
such a catalogue of hard words, as were enough to conjure u^j 
the devil; these he used to battle indifferently in all com- 
panies, especially at coffeehouses ; so that his neighbor trades- 
men began to shun his company as a man that was cracked. 
Instead of the affairs at Blackwell Hall [woolen-goods market], 
and price of broadcloth, wool, and baizes, he talks of nothing 
but actions upon the case, returns, capias, alias capias, demur- 
rers, venire facias, replevins, supersedeases, certioraris, writs of 
error, actions of trover and conversion, trespasses, precipes, and 
dedimus. This was matter of jest to the learned in law ; how- 
ever, Hocus and tlie rest of the tribe encouraged John in his 
fancy, assuring him that he had a great genius for law ; that 
they questioned not but in time he might raise money enough 
by it to reimburse him all his charges ; that, if he studied, he 
would undoubtedly arrive to the dignity of a lord chief justice 
[hold the balance of power] ; as for the advice of honest 
friends and neighbors, John despised it ; he looked upon them 
as fellows of a low genius, poor groveling mechanics ; John 
reckoned it more honor to have got one favorable verdict than 
to have sold a bale of broadcloth. As for Nic. Frog, to say 
the truth, he was more prudent ; for, though he followed liis 
lawsuit closely, he neglected not his ordinary business, but was 
both in court and in his shop at the proper hours. 

The Chakacteb of John Bull’s Mother [the Church 

OF England]. 

John liad a mother, whom he loved and honored extremely, 
a discreet, grave, sober, good*conditioned, cleanly old gentle- 
woman as ever lived ; she was none of your cross-grained, ter- 
magant, scolding jades, that one had as good be hanged as live 
in the house with, such as are always censuring the conduct 
and telling scandalous stories of their neighbors, extolling their 
own good qualities, and undervaluing those of others. On the 
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contrary, she was of a meek spirit, and, as she was strictly 
virtuous herself, so she always put the best construction upon 
the words and actions of her neighbors, except where they were 
irreconcilable to the rules of honesty and decency. She was 
neither one of your precise prudes, nor one of your fantastical 
old belles, that dress themselves like girls of fifteen; as she 
neither wore a ruff, forehead cloth, nor high-crowned hat, so 
she had laid aside feathers, Bowers, and crimpt ribbons in her 
headdress, furbelow scarfs, and hooped petticoats. She scorned 
to patch and paint, yet she loved to keep her hands and her 
face clean. Though she wore no flaunting laced ruffles, she 
would not keep herself in a constant sweat with greasy flannel ; 
though her hair was not stuck with jewels, she was not ashamed 
of a diamond cross ; she was not, like some ladies, hung about 
with toys and trinkets, tweezer cases, pocket glasses, and 
essence bottles ; she used only a gold watch and an almanac, 
to mark the hours and the holy days. 

Her furniture was neat and genteel, well-fancied, with a 
Ion go^lt. As she affected not the grandeur of a state with a 
canopy, she thought there was no offense in an elbow chair ; 
she had laid aside your carving, gilding, and japan work, as 
being too apt to gather dirt ; but she never could be prevailed 
upon to part with plain wainscot and clean hangings. There 
are some ladies that affect to smell a stink in everything ; they 
are always highly perfumed, and continually burning frankin- 
cense in their rooms ; she was above such affectation, yet she 
never would lay aside the use of brooms, and scrubbing brushes, 
and scrupled not to lay her linen in fresh lavender. 

She was no less genteel in her beliavior, well-bred, witln ut 
affectation, in the due mean between one of your affected tour- 
tesying pieces of formality, and your romps that liave no regard 
to the common I’ules of civility. There are some ladies that 
affect a mighty regard for their relations : “We must not eat 
to-day, for my uncle Tom, or my cousin Betty, died this time 
ten years : let’s have a ball to-night, it is my neighbor such a 
one’s bii'thday ; *’ she looked upon all this as grimace ; yet she 
constantly observed her liusband’s birthday, her wedding day, 
and some few more. 

Though she was a truly good woman, and had a sincere 
motherly love for her son John, yet there wanted not those who 
endeavored to create a misunderstanding between them, and 
they had so far prevailed with him once, that he turned her out 
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of doors [the Civil War] ; to his great sorrow, as he found 
afterwards, for his affairs went on at sixes and sevens. 

She was no less judicious in the turn of her conversation 
and choice of her studies, in which she far exceeded all her sox : 
our rakes that hate the company of all sober, grave gentle- 
women, W'ould bear hors , and she would, bj-^ her handsome 
manner of proceeding, sooner reclaim them than some that were 
more sour and reserved. She was a zealous preacher of chas- 
tity and conjugal fidelity in wives [passive ol)cdience], and by 
no means a friend to the new-fangled doctrine of the indispen- 
sable duty of cuckoldom [right of rebellion]. Though she 
advanced her opinions with a becoming assurance, yet slie never 
ushered them in, as some positive creatures wdll do, with dog- 
matical assertions, “ This is infallible ; I cannot be mistaken ; 
none but a rogue can deny it." It has been observed that such 
people are oftener in the wrong than anybody. 

Though she had a thousand good (jualitios, she was not 
without her faults, amongst which one might perhaps reckon 
too great lenity to her servants, to whom she always gave good 
counsel, but often too gentle correction. I thought 1 could not 
say less of John Bull’s mother, because she bears a part in the 
following transactions. 

The Ciiakacter of John Bull’s Sister Peg [Scotland], 

WITH THE Quarrels that happened between Mas- 
ter AND Miss in tiieiu Childhood. 

John had a sister, a poor girl that had been starved at 
nurse ; anybody would have guessed Miss to have been bred up 
under the influence of a cruel stepdame, and John to bo the 
fondling of a tender mother. John looked ruddy and plump, 
with a pair of checks like a trumpeter ; Miss looked pale and 
wan, as if she liad the green sickness ; and no wonder, for John 
was the darling, he had all the good bits, was crammed with 
good pullet, chicken, pig, goose, and capon, while Miss had only 
a little oatmeal and water, or a dry crust without butter. John 
had his golden pippins, peaches, and nectarines ; poor Miss a 
crab apple, sloe, or a blackberry. Master lay in the best apart- 
ment, with his bedchamber towards the south sun. Miss lodged 
in a garret, exposed to the north wind, which shriveled her 
countenance ; however, this usage, though it stunted the girl 
in her growth, gave her a hardy conslilution ; she had life and 
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spirit in abundance, and knew when she was ill used : now and 
t^en she would seize upon John’s commons, snatch a leg of a 
pullet, or a bit of good beef, for which they were sure to go to 
fisticuffs. Master was indeed too strong for her; but Miss 
would not yield in the least point, but, even when Master had 
got her down, she would scratch and bite like a tiger ; when he 
gave her a cuff on the ear, she would prick him with her knit- 
ting needle. John brought a great chain one day to tie her to 
the bedpost [attempt of Henry VIII. to unite the crowns by 
marriage], for which affront Miss aimed a penknife at his heart 
[war]. In short, these quarrels grew up to rooted aversions; 
they gave one another nicknames : she called him gundy guts, 
and he called her lousy Peg, though the girl was a tight, clever 
wench as any was, and through her pale looks you might dis- 
cern spirit and vivacity, which made her not, indeed, a perfect 
beauty, but something that was agreeable. It was barbarous 
in parents not to take notice of these early quarrels, and make 
them live better together, such domestic feuds proving after- 
wards the occasion of misfortunes to them both. Peg had, 
indeed, some odd humors, and comical antipathies, for which 
John would jeer her. “What think you of my sister Peg,” 
says he, “that faints at the sound of an organ, and yet will 
dance and frisk at the noise of a bagpipe ? ” “ What’s that to 

you,” quoth Peg, “everybody’s to choose their own music.” 
Then Peg had taken a fancy not to say her Paternoster, which 
made people imagine strange things of her. Of the three 
brothers that have made such a clutter in the world, Lord Peter 
[Roman Church], Martin [Lutlier], and Jack [Calvin], Jack 
had of late her inclinations: Lord Peter she detested, '^or did 
Martin stand much better in her good graces, but Jack had 
found the way to her heart. 1 have often admired what charms 
she discovered in that awkward booby, till I talked with a per- 
son that was acquainted with the intrigue. 

THE GOOD-HUMORED CLUB. 

Bt 8m RICHARD STEELE. 

[Sm Bichabd Stsblb, Iridx essayist, dramatist, and politician, was a na> 
tive of Dublin, where hia fetber, an Engliah barriater, was secretary to the Duke 
of Ormonde. He was bom March, 1672, and attended Merton College, Oxford, 
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where he became the firm friend of Addieou. LoaTing college without taking 
a degree, he entered the IToree Guards, and subsequently rose to the rank of 
captain. He was a gazetteer (1707-1710) ; a member of Parliament, from which 
he was expelled for seditious language in The Crisis,** a political pamphlet ; 
and was knighted by George 1. He founded and edited the Taller, under the 
name of “ Isaac Bickerstaffe,** and next to Addison was chief contributor to the 
Spectator and the Guardian. Tlie last years of his life were spent in retirement 
in Wales, and his death occurred at Carmarthen, September 1, 1729. Beside 
the treatise, **The Christian Hero,*' and several pamphlets, Steele wrote the 
comedies : The Funeral,** ** The Lying Lover,*’ The Tender Husband,'* and 
“The Conscious Lovers.*’] 


I AM gone beyond what I designed, and had almost forgot 
what 1 chiefly proposed, which was barely to tell you how 
hardly we, who pass most of our time in town, dispense with 
a long vacation in the country ; how uneasy wo gi*ow to our- 
selves and to one another when our conversation is confined ; 
insomuch that, by Michaelmas, it is odds but we come to down- 
right squabbling, and make as free with one another to our faces 
as we do with the I’ost of the world beliind their backs. After 
1 have told you this, I am to desire tliat you would now and 
then give us a lesson on good humor, a family piece whicli, 
since we are all very fond of you, I hope may have some influ- 
ence upon us. 

After these plain observations, give me leave to give you 
a hint of what a set of company of my acquaintance, who are 
now gone into the country and have the use of an absent noble- 
man’s seat, have settled among themselves to avoid the incon- 
veniences above mentioned. They are a collection of ten or 
twelve, of the same good inclination towards each other, but 
of very different talents and inclinations: from hence they 
hope that the variety of their tempers will only create variety 
of pleasures. But as there always will arise, among the same 
l)eople, either for want of diversity of objects, or the like 
causes, a certain satiety, which may grow into ill humor or 
discontent, there is a large wing of the house which they de- 
sign to employ in the nature of an infirmary. Whoever says 
a peevish thing, or acts anything which betrays a sourness or 
indisposition to company, is immediately to be conveyed to 
his chambers in the infirmary; from whence he is not to be 
relieved till, by his manner of submission and the sentiments 
expressed in his petition for that purpose, he appears to the 
majority of the company to be again fit for society. You are 
to understand that aU ill-natured words or uneasy gestures 
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are Bu(Ticient cause for banisliment ; speaking impatiently to 
servants, making a man repeat what he says, or anything that 
betrays inattention or dishumor, are also criminal without re- 
prieve. But it is provided that whoever observes the ill- 
natured fit coming upon himself, and voluntarily retires, shall 
be received at his return from the infirmary with the highest 
marks of esteem. By these and other wholesome methods it 
is expected that, if they cannot cure one another, yet at least 
they have taken ctire that the ill humor of one shall not be 
troublesome to tlic rest of the 'company. There are many 
other rules which the society have established for the preserva- 
tion of their ease and tranquillity, the effects of which, with 
the incidents that arise among them, shall be communicated to 
you from time to time for the public good. 

On Monday the assembly was in very good humor, having 
received some recruits of French claret that morning ; when, 
unluckily, towards tlic middle of the dinner, one of the com- 
pany swore at his servant in a very rough manner for having 
put too iimcjli water in his wine. Upon which the president of 
the day, who is always tlic mouth of the company, after having 
convinced him of the impertinence of his passion and the insult 
it had made upon the company, ordered his man to take him 
from tlie table and convey him to the infirmary. There was 
but one more sent away that day : this was a gentleman who is 
reckoned by some persons one of the greatest wits, and by 
others one of the greatest boobies, about town. This you will 
say is a strange character ; but, what makes it stranger yet, it 
is a very true one, for he is perpetually the reverse of himoolf, 
being always merry or dull to excess. We brought him Iiore 
to divert us, which he did very well upon the road, having 
lavisiied away as much wit and laughter upon the hackney 
coachman as might liave served him during his whole stay here, 
had it been duly managed. lie had been lumpish for two or 
three days, but was so far connived at, in hopes of recovery, 
that we dispatched one of the briskest fellows among the 
brotherhood into the infirmary for having told him at table he 
wjis not merry. But our president, observing that he indulged 
himself in this long fit of stupidity, and construing it as a con- 
tempt of the college, ordered him to retire into the place pro- 
})ared for such companions. He was no sooner got into it, but 
liis wit and mirth returned upon him in so violent a manner 
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that he shook the whole infirmary with the noise of it, and had 
so good an effect upon the rest of the patients that lie brought 
them all out to dinner with him the next day. 

On Tuesday we had no sooner sat down, but one of the 
company complained that his head ached ; upon which another 
asked him, in an insolent manner, what he did there, then. 
This insensibly grew into some warm words ; so that the presi- 
dent, in order to keep the peace, gave directions to take them 
both from the table and lodge them in the infirmary. Not long 
after, another of the company telling us he knew, by a pain in 
his shoulder, that wo should have some rain, the president 
ordered him to be removed, and placed as a weather glass in 
the apartment above mentioned. 

On Wednesday a gentleman, having received a letter writ- 
ten in a woman’s hand, and changing color twice or thrice ns 
he read it, desired leave to retire into the infirmary. The 
president consented, but denied him the use of pen, ink, and 
paper till such time as he had slept upon it. One of the com- 
pany being seated at the lower end of the table, and discover- 
ing his secret discontent by finding fault with every dish that 
was served up and refusing to laugh at anything that was said, 
the president told him that he found he was in an uneasy seat, 
and desired him to accommodate himself better in the infirm- 
ary. After dinner, a very honest fellow chancing to let a pun 
fall from him, his neighbor cried out, “ To the infirmary I ” at 
the same time pretending to be sick at it, having the same 
natural antipathy to a pun which some have to a cat. This 
produced a long debate. Upon the whole, the punster was 
acquitted, and his neiglibor sent off. 

On Thursday there was but one delinquent. This was a 
gentleman of strong voice, but weak understanding. He had 
unluckily engaged himself in a dispute with a man of excellent 
sense, but of a modest elocution. The man of heat replied to 
every answer of his antagonist with a louder note than ordi- 
nary, and only raised his voice when he should have enforced 
his argument. Finding himself driven to an absurdity, he still 
reasoned in a more clamorous and confused manner, and con- 
cluded with a loud thump upon the table. The president im- 
mediately ordered him to be carried off, and dieted with water 
gruel till he should be sufficiently weakened for conversation. 

On Friday there passed but little remarkable, saving only 
that several petitions were read of the persons in custody, 
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desiring to be released from their confinement, and vouching 
for one another*s good behavior for the future. 

On Saturday we received many excuses from persons who 
had found themselves in an unsociable temper and had 
voluntarily shut themselves up. The infirmary was, indeed, * 
never so full as on this day, which 1 was at some loss to account 
for, till, upon my going abroad, I observed that it was an 
civsterly wind. The retirement of most of my friends has 
given me opportunity and leisyre of writing you this letter, 
which 1 must not conclude without assuring you that all the 
members of our college, as well those who are under confine- 
ment as those who are at liberty, are your very humble 
servants. 

SWEET WILLIAM’S FAREWELL TO BLACK-EYED 

SUSAN. 

Hy JOHN GAY. 

All in the Downs the fleet was moored, 

The streamers waving in the wind, 

When black-eyed Susan came aboard : — 

Oh ! where shall I my true love find ! 

Tell me, ye jovial sailors ! tell me true, 

If my sweet William sails among the crew.” 

William, who high upon the yard 
Rocked with the billow to and fro. 

Soon as her well-known voice he heard. 

He sighed, and cast his eyes below : 

The cord slides swiftly through his glowing hands. 

And quick as lightning on the deck he stands. 

So the sweet lark, high poised in air. 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast. 

If chance his mate’s shrill call he hear 
And drops at once into her nest. 

The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William’s lip those kisses sweet. 

O Susan ! Susan 1 lovely dear, 

My vows shall ever true remain ; 

Let me kiss off that falling tear ; 

We only part to meet again. 
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Change as ye list, ye winds ! my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 

" Believe not what the landmen say, 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind; 
They’ll tell thee sailors, when away. 

In every port a mistress find : 

Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so. 

For thou art present wheresoe’er I go. 

" If to far India’s coast we sail, 

Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright. 

Thy breath is Afric’s spicy gale, 

Thy skin is ivory, so white : 

Thus every beauteous object that I view, 

Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 

Though battle call me from thy arms. 

Let not my pretty Susan mourn ; 

Though cannons roar, yet, safe from harms, 
'Williajii shall to his dear return : 

Love turns aside the balls that round me fly, 

Lest precious tears should drop from Susan’s eye.” 

The boatswain gave the dreadful word : 

The sails their swelling bosom spread ; 

Ko longer must she stay aboard: 

They kissed ; she sighed ; he hung his head : 
Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land : 

'' Adieu ! ” she cries, and waved her lily hand. 
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**Pat Touraolf in liis Place** Among hie plays are: **Madc8 and Faces** 
(with Tom Tayloi); *• Drink," an adaptation of Zola*s "L’Assommoir** ; and 
dFamatlzatione of souio of hie own novels.] 

IHeb. Woffington sat in Triplet’s apartment ; and Triplet, 
palette in hand, painted away upon her portrait. 

Mrs. Woflingtoii was in that languid state which comes to 
wt)mGn after their hearts have received a blow. She felt as if 
life was ended, and but the dregs of existence remained ; but 
at times a Rood of bitterness rolled over her, and she resigned 
all hope of perfect happiness in tills world, — all hope of loving 
and respecting the same creature ; and at these moments she 
liad but one idea, — to use her own power, and bind her lover 
to her by chains never to be broken ; and to close her eyes, 
and glide down the precipice of the future. 

“ 1 think you arc master of this art,” said she, very languidly, 
to Triplet, “you paint so rapidly.” 

“ Yes, madam,” said Triplet, gloomily ; and painted on. 
“Confound this shadow ! ” added he ; and painted on. 

His soul, too, was clouded. Mrs. Woffington, yawning in 
his face, had told him she had invited all Mr. Vane’s company 
to come and praise his work ; and ever since that he had been 
mor?ie et nlencicux. 

“You aie fortunate,” continued Mrs. Woffington, not caring 
what she said ; “ it is so difficult to make execution keep pace 
with coneq^tion.” 

“ Yes, ma'am ; ” and he painted on. 

“ You are satisfied with it ? ” 

“Anything but, ma’am and lie painted on. 

“ Cheerful soul ! — then I presume it is like ? ” 

“ Not a bit, ma'am ; ” and he painted on. 

Mrs. Woffington stretched. 

“You can’t yavirn, ma’am, — you can’t yawn.” 

“ O yes, I can. You are such good company ; ” and she 
sti etched again. 

“ I was just about to catch the turn of the lip,” remonstrated 
Triplet. 

“Well, catch it, — it won’t run away.” 

“ I’ll try, ma’am. A pleasant half-hour it will be for me, 
when they all come here like cits at a shilling ordinary, — each 
for his cut.” 

“At a sensitive goose 1 ” 

“ That is as may be, madam. Those critics flay us alive i ” 
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You sliould not hold so many doors open to censure.” 

No, ma’am. Head a little moro that way. I suppose you 
eaifCt sit quiet, ma’am ? — then never mind I ” (This resigna- 
tion was intended as a stinging reproach.) Mr. Cibber, with 
his sneering snuff box ! Mr. Quin, with his humorous blud- 
geon I Mrs. Clive, with her tongue 1 Mr. Snarl, with his 
abuse I And Mr. Soaper, with his praise I — arsenic in treacle 
1 call it I But there, I deserve it all ! For look on this picture, 
and on this ! ” 

Meaning, I am painted as well as my picture ! ” 

“ O no, no, no I But to turn from your face, madam, — on 
which the lightning of expression plays continually, — to this 
stony, detestable, dead daub ! — 1 could — And I will, tooJ 
Imposture I dead caricature of life and beauty, take that ! ” 
and he dashed his palette knife through the canvas. “ Libel- 
ous lie against nature and Mrs. Woffington, take that ! ” and he 
stabbed the canvas again ; then, with sudden humility : 1 beg 

your pardon, ma’am,” said he, “ for this apparent outrage, wliich 
I trust you will set down to the excitement attendant upon 
failure. The fact is, 1 am an incapable ass, and no painter I 
Others have often hinted as much ; but I never observed it 
myself till now I ” 

“Right through my pet dimple!” said Mrs. Woffington, 
with perfect nonchalance, “ Well, now I suppose I may yawn, 
or do what I like ? ” 

“ You may, madam,” said Triplet, gravely. “ I have for- 
feited what little control I had over you, madam.” 

So they sat opposite each other, in mournful silence. At 
length the actress suddenly rose. She struggled fiercely 
against her depression, and vowed that melancholy should not 
benumb her spirits and her power. 

“ He ought to have been here by this time,” said she to her- 
self. “ Well, I will not mope for him : I must do something. 
Triplet,” said she. 

“ Madam.” 

“Nothing.” 

“No, madam.” 

She sat gently down again, and leaned her head on her hand, 
and thought. She was beautiful as she thought ! — her body 
seemed bristling with mind ! At last her thoughtful gravity 
was illumined by a smile ; she had thought out something 
excogitaverat. 
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“ Triplet, the picture is quite ruined I ” 

Yes, madam. And a coach load of criticism coming I ” 
“Triplet, we actors and actresses have often bright ideas.” 
“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ When we take other people’s ! ” 

“ He, he I ” went Triplet. “ Those are our best, madam I ” 
“Well, sir, I have got a bright idea.” 

“ You don’t say so, ma’am ! ” 

“ Don’t be a brute, dear ! ” said the lady, gravely. 

Triplet stared 1 

“ When I was in France, taking lessons of Dumesnil, one of 
the actors of the Theatre Frangais had his portrait painted by 
a rising artist. The others were to come and see it. They de- 
termined, beforehand, to mortify the painter and the sitter, by 
abusing the work in good set terms. But somehow this got wind, 
and the patients resolved to be the physicians. They put their 
heads together, and contrived that the living face should be in 
the canvas, surrounded by the accessories : these, of course, were 
painted. Enter the actors, who played their little i>rearranged 
farce ; and, when they had each given the picture a slap, the 
picture rose and laughed in their faces, and discomfited them ! 
By the bye, the painter did not stop there : he was not content 
with a short laugh, he laughed at them five hundred years I ” 

“ Good gracious, Mrs. Woffington I ” 

“ He painted a picture of the whole thing ; and as his work 
is immortal, ours an April snowflake, he has got tremendously 
the better of those rash little satirists. Well, Trip, what is 
sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose ; so give me ^he 
sharpest knife in the house.” 

Triplet gave her a knife, and looked confused, while she cut 
away the face of the picture, and by dint of scraping, cutting, 
and measuring, got her face two jiarts through the canvas. She 
then made him take his brush and paint all round her face, so 
that the transition might not be too abrupt. Several yards of 
green baize were also produced. This was to be disposed behind 
the easel, so as to conceal her. 

Triplet painted here, and touched and retouched there. 
Whilst thus occupied, he said, in his calm, resigned way : “ It 
won’t do, madam. I suppose you know that ? ” 

“I know nothing,” was the reply. “Life is a guess. I 
don’t think we could deceive Roxalana and Lucy this way, be- 
cause their eyes are without colored spectacles ; but, when peo- 
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pie have once begun to see by prejudices and judge by jargon, 
what can’t be done with them ? Who knows? do you? I don’t ; 
so let us try.” 

“ I beg your pardon, madam ; my brush touched your face.” 

‘‘No offense, sir; I am used to that. And I beg, if you 
3an’t tone the rest of the picture up to me, that you will in- 
stantly tone me down to the rest. Let us be in tune, whatever 
it costs, sir.” 

“I will avail myself of the privilege, madam, but sparingly. 
Failure, which is certain, madam, will cover us with disgrace.” 

“Nothing is certain in this life, sir, except that you are a 
goose. It succeeded in France; and England can match all 
Europe for fools. Besides, it will be well done. They say 
Davy Garrick can turn liis eyes into bottled gooseberries. W ell, 
Peg Woffington will turn hers into black currants. Haven’t 
you done ? I wonder they have not come. Make haste I ” 

“ They will know by its beauty I never did it.” 

“ That is a sensible remark. Trip. But I think they will 
rather argue backwards ; that, as you did it, it cannot be beau- 
tiful, and so cannot be me. Your reputation will bo our shield.” 

“ Well, madam, now you mention it, they are like enough to 
take that ground. They despise all I do ; if they did not ” 

“You would despise them.” 

At this moment the pair were startled by the sound of a 
coach. Triplet turned as pale as ashes. Mrs. Woffington had 
her misgivings ; but, not choosing to increase the difficulty, she 
w^ould not let Triplet, whose self-possession she doubted, see any 
sign of emotion in her. 

“ Lock the door,” said she, firmly, “and don’t be silly. Now 
hold up my green-baize petticoat, and let me be in a half-light. 
Now put that table and those chairs before me, so that they 
can’t come right up to me ; and, Triplet, don’t let them come 
within six yards, if you can help it. Say it is unfinished, and 
so must be seen from a focus.” 

“A focus I I don’t know what you mean.” 

“No more do I ; no more will they, perhaps ; and, if they 
don’t, they will swallow it directly. Unlock the door : are they 
coming ? ” 

“They are only at the first stair.” 

“Mr. Triplet, your face is a book, where one may read 
strange matters. For Heaven’s sake, compose yourself : let all 
the risk lie in one countenance. Look at me, sir. Make your 
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face like the Book of Daniel in a Jew’s back parlor. Volto 
Sciolto is your cue.” 

“ Madam, madam, how your tongue goes ! I hear them on 
the stairs : pray don’t speak ! ” 

“Do you know what we are going to do?” continued the 
tormenting Peggy. “We are going to weigh goose’s feathers I 
to criticise criticism. Trip ” 

“Ilushl hush!” 

A grampus was heard outside the door, and Triplet opened 
it. There was Quin leading the band. 

“ Have a care, sir,” cried Triplet ; “ there is a hiatus the third 
step from the door.” 

“ A graduB ad ParnaBsum a wanting,” said Mr. Cibber. 

Triplet’s heart sank. The hole had been there six months, 
and he liad found nothing witty to say about it, and at first 
sight Mr. Cibber had done its business. And on such men he 
and his portrait were to attempt a preposterous delusion. Then 
there was Snarl, who wrote critiques on painting, and guided 
llie national taste. The unlucky exhibitor was in a cold sweat. 
He led the way like a thief going to the gallows. 

“ The picture being unfinished, gentlemen,’* said he, “ must, 
if you would do me justice, be seen from a — a focus : must be 
judged from here, I mean.” 

“ AVhere, sir ? ” said Mr. Cibber. 

“ About here, sir, if you please,” said poor Triplet, faintly. 

“ It looks like a finished picture from here,” said Mrs. Clive. 

“ Yes, madam,” groaned Triplet. 

They all took up a position, and Triplet timidly raised h^'s 
eyes along with the rest : he was a little surprised. The ac- 
tress had flattened her face ! She had done all that could be 
done, and more than he had conceived possible, in the way of 
extracting life and the atmosphere of exj>ression from her coun- 
tenance. She was “ dead still ” ! 

There was a pause. 

Triplet fluttered. At last some of them spoke as follows : — 

Soaper — “ Ah ! ” 

Quin — “ Ho I ” 

Cihher — “ Humph ! ” 

These interjections are small on paper, but as the good crea- 
tures uttered them they were eloquent ; there was a cheerful 
variety of dispraise skillfully thrown into each of them. 
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“Well,” continued Soapcr, with Jiis everlasting smile. 

Then the fun began. 

“ May I be permitted to ask whoso portrait this is ? ” said 
Mr. Cibber, slyly. 

“I distinctly told you, it was to bo Peg Woffington’s,” said 
Mrs. Clive. “I think you might take my word.” 

“ Do you act as truly as you paint ? ” said Quin. 

“Your fame runs no risk from me, sir!” replied Trip- 
let. 

“ It is not like Peggy’s beauty ! Eh ? ” rejoined Quin. 

“ I can’t agree with yon,” cried Kitty Clive. “ I think it a 
very pretty face ; and not at all like Peg Woffington’s.” 

“ Compare paint with paint,” said Quin. “ Are you sure 
you ever saw down to Peggy’s real face ? ” 

Triplet had seen with alarm that Mr. Snarl spoke not ; 
many satirical expressions crossed his face, but he said noth- 
ing. Triplet gathered from this that he had at once detected 
the trick. “ Ah ! ” thought Triplet, “ he means to quiz them, 
as well as expose me. He is hanging back ; and, in point of 
fact, a mighty satirist like Snarl would naturally choose to quiz 
six people rather than two.” 

“ Now I call it beautiful I ” said the traitor Soaper. “ So 
calm and reposeful ; no particular expression.” 

“ None whatever,” said Snarl. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Triplet, “ does it never occur to you that 
the fine arts are tender violets, and cannot blow when the north 
winds ” 

“ Blow I ” inserted Qain. 

“Are so cursed cutting ? ” continued Triplet. 

“ My good sir, I am never cutting ! ” smirked Soaper. “ My 
dear Snarl,” whined he, “ give us the benefit of your practiced 
judgment. Do justice to this ad-mirable work of art,” drawled 
the traitor. 

“ I will ! ” said Mr. Snarl ; and placed himself before the 
picture. 

“What on earth will he say?” thought Triplet. “I can 
see by his face, he has found us out.” 

^Ir. Snarl delivered a short critique. Mr. Snarl’s intelli- 
gence was not confined to his phrases ; all critics use intelli- 
gent phrases and philosophical truths. But tliis gentleman’s 
manner was very intelligent; it was pleasant, quiet, assured, 
and very convincing. Had the reader or I been there, he 
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would have carried us with him, as he did his hearers ; and as 
his successors carry the public with them now. 

“ Your brush is by no means destitute of talent, Mr. Triplet,” 
said Mr. Snarl. Ilut you are somewhat deficient, at present, 
in the great principles of your art ; the first of which is a loyal 
adherence to truth. Beauty itself is but one of the forms of 
truth, and nature is our finite exponent of infinite truth.” 

His auditors gave him a marked attention. They could not 
but acknowledge, that men who go to the bottom of things like 
this should be the best instructors. 

“ Now, in nature, a woman’s face at this distance — aye, even 
at this short distance — melts into the air. There is none of 
that sharpness ; but, on the contrary, a softness of outline.” 
He made a lorgnette of his two hands ; tlie others did so too, 
and found they saw much bettor — oh, ever so much better ! 
“Whereas yours,” resumed Snarl, “is hard; and, forgive me, 
rather tea-board-like. Then your chiaroscuro^ my good sir, is 
very defective ; for instance, in nature, the nose, intercepting 
tlio light on one side the face, throws, of necessity, a shadow 
under tlie eye. (Caravaggio, Venetians generally, and the Bolo- 
gnese masters do particular justice to this. No such shade 
a])pears in this portrait.” 

“ 'Tis so, stop my vitals I ” observed Colley Cibber. And 
they all looked, and, having looked, wagged their heads in 
assent, — as tlio fat, white lords at Christie’s waggle fifty 
pounds more out for a copy of Rembrandt, a brown levitical 
I^utchman, visible in the pitch dark by some sleight of sun 
Newton had not wit to discover. 

Soaper dissented from the mass. 

“ But, my dear Snarl, if there are no shades, there are lights, 
loads of lights.” 

“ There are,” replied Snarl ; “ only they are impossible, 
tliat is all. You have, however,” concluded he, with a manner 
slightly supercilious, “ succeeded in the mechanical parts ; the 
hair and the dress are well, Mr. Triplet ; but your Woffington 
is not a woman, nor nature.” 

They all nodded and waggled assent; but this sagacious 
motion was arrested as by an earthquake. 

The picture rang out, in the voice of a clarion, an answer 
that outlived the speaker : She’s a woman I for she has taken 
four men in I She’s nature ! for a fluent dunce doesn’t know 
her when he sees her ! ” 
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Imagino the tableau I It was charming 1 Such opening of 
oyes and mouths I Cibber fell by second nature into an atti- 
tude of the old comedy. And all were rooted where they 
stood, with surprise and incipient mortification, except Quin, 
who slapped his knee, and took the trick at its value. 

Peg Woffington slipped out of the green baize, and, coming 
round from the back of the late picture, stood in person before 
them ; while they looked alternately at her and at the hole in the 
canvas. She then came at each of them in turn, more dramatico. 

“ A pretty face, and not like Woffington. 1 owe you two, 
Kate Clive.” 

“ Who ever saw Peggy’s real face ? Look at it now if you 
can without blushing, Mr. Quin.” 

Quin, a good-humored fellow, took the wisest view of his 
predicament, and burst into a hearty laugh. 

“ For all this,” said Mr. Snarl, peevishly, “ I maintain, upon 
the unalterable principles of art — ” At this they all burst 
into a roar, not sorry to shift the ridicnle. “ Goths ! ” cried 
Snarl, fiercely. “ Good morning, ladies and gentlemen,” cried 
Mr. Snarl, avee intention^ I have a criticism to write of last 
night’s performance.” The laugh died away to a quaver. “ I 
shall sit on your pictures one day, Mr. Brush.” 

“ Don’t sit on them with your head downwards, or you’ll 
addle them,” said Mr. Brush, fiercely. This was the first time 
Triplet had ever answered a foe. Mrs. Wofl&ngtoii gave him 
an eloquent glance of encouragement. He nodded his head in 
infantine exultation at what he had done. 

“ Come, Soaper,” said Mr. Snarl. 

Mr. Soaper lingered one moment to say ; “You shall always 
have my good word, Mr. Triplet.” 

“I will try — and not deserve it, Mr. Soaper,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“ Serve ’em right,” said Mr. Cibber, as soon as the door had 
closed upon them ; “ for a couple of serpents, or rather one boa- 
constrictor. Soaper slavers, for Snarl to crush. But we were 
all a little too hard on Triplet here ; and, if he will accept my 
apology ” 

“ Why, sir,” said Triplet, half trembling, but driven on by 
looks from Mrs. Wofi&ngton, “‘Cibber’s Apology’ is found to 
be a trifle wearisome.” 

“Confound his impertinence I ” cried the astounded laureate. 
“ Come along, Jemmy.” 
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“ O sir,” said Quin, good-humoredly, “ we must give a joke 
and take a joke. And when ho paints my portrait, — which he 
shall do ” 

“ The bear from Hockley Hole shall sit for the head I ” 

“ Curse his impudence I ” roared Quin. “ I’m at your ser- 
vice, Mr. Cibber,” added he, in huge dudgeon. 

Away went the two old boys. 

“ Mighty well I ” said waspish Mrs. Clive. “ I did intend 
you should have painted Mrs. Cliye. But after this imperti- 
nence ” 

“ You will continue to do it yourself, ma’am ! ” 

This was Ti'iplet’s hour of triumph. His exultation was 
undignified, and such as is said to precede a fall. He inquired 
gravely of Mrs. Woffington, whether he had or had not shown 
a spirit. Whethci' he had or had not fired into each a parting 
shot, as they sheered off. To repair which, it might be advisa- 
ble for them to put into friendly ports. 

“ Tremendous I ” was the reply. “ And when Snarl and 
Soaper sit on your next play, they won’t forget the lesson you 
have given them.” 

“ i’ll be sworn they won’t ! ” chuckled Triplet. But, recon- 
sidering lier words, he looked blank, and muttered : “ Then 
perhaps it would have been more prudent to let them alone ! ” 

“ Incalculably more prudent! ” was the reply. 

“ Then why did you set me on, madam ? ” said Triplet, re- 
proachfully. 

“ Because I wantecl amusement, and my head ached,” was 
the cool answer, somewhat languidly given. 

“ I defy the coxcombs ! ” cried Triplet, with reviving spiiit 
“But real criticism I respect, honor, and bow to. Such us 
yours, madam ; or such as that sweet lady’s at Mr. Vane’s 
would have been ; or, in fact, anybody’s who appreciates me. 
O madam, I wanted to ask you, was it not strange your not 
being at Mr. Vane’s, after all, to-day ? ” 

“ I was at Mr. Vane’s, Triplet.” 

“ You were ? Why, I came with my verses, and she said 
you were not there ! I will go fetch the verses.” 

“ No, no I Who said I was not there ? ” 

“ Did I not tell you ? The charming young lady who 
helped me with her own hand to everything on the table 
What wine that gentleman possesses ! ” 

“ Was it a young lady. Triplet ? ” 
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“Not more than two and twenty, I should say.” 

“ In a traveling dress ? ” 

“ I could not see licr dress, madam, for licr beauty, — brown 

hair, blue eyes, charming in conversation ” 

“ Ah I What did she tell you ? ” 

“ She told me, madam — Ahem ! ” 

“ Well, what did you tell her ? And what did she answer ? ” 
“ I told her that 1 ctime with verses for you, ordered by Mr. 
Vaiic. That he admired you. 1 doKcanted, madam, on your 
virtues, which had made liiin your slave.” 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Woffington, encouraging him with a 
deceitful smile. “ Tell me all you tf>ld lier.” 

“ That you were sitting to mo for your portrait, tlie desti- 
nation of which was not doubtful. That 1 lived at 10 Hercules 
Buildings.” 

“ You told that lady all tliis ? ” 

“ I give my honor. 81io was so kind, J o])enod my heart to 
her. But tell me now, madam,” said Triplet, joyously dancing 
round the Woffington volcano, “do you know tliis charming 
lady?” 

“Yes.” 

“I congratulate you, madam. An acquaintance worthy 
even of you ; and there are not many such. Who is she, 
madam ? ” continued Triplet, lively with curiosity. 

“Mrs. Vane,” was the quiet, grim answer. 

“ Mrs. Vane ? His mother ? No — am I mad ? Ilis sister ! 

O, I see, his ” 

“ His wife ! ” 

“ His wife ! Why, then Mr. Vane’s married ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“O, look there I — O, look here, noAv! Well, but, good 
Heavens ! she wasn’t to know you were there, perhaps ? ” 
“No.” 

“ But then I let the cat out of the bag ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But, good gracious I there will be some serious mischief ! ” 
“No doubt of it.” 

“ And it is all niy fault ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ I’ve played the deuce with their married happiness ? ” 

“ Probably.” 

“ And ten to one if you are not incensed against me too ? ” 
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Mrs. Wofi&ngton replied by looking him in the face, and 
turning her back upon him. She walked hastily to the win- 
dow, threw it open, and looked out of it, leaving poor Triplet 
to very unpleasant reflections. She was so angry with him 
she dared not trust herself to speak. 

“Just my luck,” thought he. “I had a patron and a bene- 
factress ; 1 have betrayed them both.” Suddenly an idea struck 
him. Madam,” said ho, timorously, “see what these fine 
gentlemen are ! What business had he, with a wife at home, 
to come and fall in love with you ? I do it forever in my plays 
— I am obliged — they would be so dull else ; but in real life 
to do it is abominable.” 

“You forget, sir,” replied Mrs. Woffington, without mov- 
ing, “ that I am an actress, — a plaything for the impertinence 
of puppies and the treachery of hypocrites. Fool ! to think 
there was an honest man in the world, and that he had shone 
on me ! ” 

With these words she turned, and Triplet was shocked to 
see the change in her face. She was pale, and her black, low- 
ering brows were gloomy and terrible. She walked like a 
tigress to and fro, and Triplet dared not speak to her : indeed 
she seemed but half conscious of his presence. He went for 
nobody with her. How little we know the people we eat and 
go to church and flirt with ! Triplet had imagined this crea- 
ture an incarnation of gayety, a sportive being, the daughter of 
smiles, the bride of mirth ; needed but a look at her now to see 
that her heart was a volcano, her bosom a boiling gulf of flery 
lava. She walked like some wild creature ; she flung her hands 
up to heaven with a passionate despair, before which thj feeble 
spirit of her companion shrank and cowered ; and, with quiver- 
ing lips and blazing eyes, she burst into a torrent of passionate 
bitterness. 

“But who is Margaret Woffington,” she cried, “that she 
should pretend to honest love, or feel insulted by the proffer of 
a stolen regard? And what have we to do with homes, or 
hearts, or firesides ? Have we not the playhouse, its paste dia- 
monds, its paste feelings, and the loud applause of tops and 
sots — hearts ? — beneath loads of tinsel and paint ? Nonsense I 
The love that can go with souls to heaven, — such love for us ? 
Nonsense! These men applaud us, cajole us, swear to us, 
flatter us ; and yet, forsooth, we would have them respect us 
too.” 
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** My dear benefactress,” said Triplet, “ they are not worthy 
of you.” 

thought this man was not all dross; from the first 1 
never felt his passion an insult. O Triplet ! 1 could have 

loved this man, — really loved him ! and I longed so to be good. 

0 God! O God!” 

“ Thank Heaven, you don’t love him ! ” cried Triplet, 
hastily. “ Thank Heaven for that ! ” 

“ Love him ? Love a man who comes to me with a silly 
second-hand affection from his insipid baby face, and offers me 
lialf, or two thirds, or a third of his worthless heart ? I hate 
him ! — and her ! — and all the world ! ” 

“ That is what I call a very proper feeling,” said poor Trip- 
let, with a weak attempt to soothe her. “Then break with 
him at once, and all wiU be well.” 

“ Break with him ? Are you mad ? No 1 Since ho plays 
with the tools of my trade I shall fool him worse than he has 
me. I will feed his passion full, tempt him, torture him, play 
with him, as the angler plays a fish upon liis hook. And, when 
his very life depends on me, then by degrees he shall see mo 
cool, and cool, and freeze into bitter aversion. Then he shall 
rue the hour he fought with the Devil against my soul, and 
played false with a brain and heart like mine ! ” 

“ But his poor wife ? You will have pity on her ? ” 

“ His wife ! Are wives’ hearts the only hearts that throb, 
and burn, and break? His wife must defend herself. It is 
not from me that mercy can come to her, nor from her to me. 

1 loathe her, and I shall i.ot forget that you took her part. 
Only, if you are her friend, take my advice, don’t you assist 
her. 1 shall defeat her without that. Let her fight her battle, 
and /mine.” 

‘‘Ah, madam ! she cannot fight ; she is a dove.” 

“ You are a fool ! What do you know about women ? You 
were with her five minutes, and she turned you inside out. My 
life on it, whilst I have been fooling my time here, she is in 
the field, with all the arts of our sex, simplicity at the head 
of them.” 

Triplet was making a futile endeavor to convert her to his 
view of her rival, when a knock suddenly came to his door. A 
slovenly girl, one of his own neighbors, brought him a bit of 
paper, with a line written in pencil. 

“ ’Tis from a lady, who waits below,” said the girl. 
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Mrs. Woffington went again to the window, and there she 
saw getting out of a coach, and attended by James Burdock, 
Mabel Vane, who had sent up her name on the back of an old 
letter. 

“ What shall I do ? ** said Triplet, as soon as he recovered 
the first stunning eflfocls of this contretemps. To his astonish- 
ment, Mrs. Wolfington bade the girl show the lady upstairs. 
The girl went down on this errand. 

“ But you are hero,” remonstrated Triplet. “ O, to be sure, 
you can go into the other room. There is plenty of time to 
avoid her,” said Triplet, in a very natural tremor. “ This way, 
madam ! ” 

Mrs. Wolfington stood in the middle of the room like a 
statue. 

“What does she come here for?" said she, sternly. “You 
have not told me all." 

“I don’t know,” cried poor Triplet, in dismay ; “ and I think 
the Devil brings her here to confound me. For Heaven’s sake, 
retire 1 What will become of us all ? There will be murder, 
1 know there will I ’’ 

To his horror, Mrs. Wollington would not move. “You are 
on her side,’’ said she, slowly, with a concentration of spite and 
snsj)ieioii. She looked frightful at this moment. “All the bet- 
ter for im*,’’ added she, with a world of female malignity. 

Trijdet could not make head against tliis blow ; he gasped, 
and pointed piteously to the inner door. “No; I will know 
two things : the course she means to take, and the terms you 
two are upon.” 

By this time Mrs. Vane’s light foot was heard on the ^tair, 
and Triplet sank into a chair. “ They will tear one another 
to pieces,” said he. 

A tap came to the door. 

He looked fearfully round for the woman whom jealousy 
had so speedily turned from an angel to a fiend ; and saw with 
dismay that she had actually had the hardihood to slip round 
and enter the jneture again. She had not quite arranged her- 
self when her rival knocked. 

Triplet dragged himself to the door. Before he opened it, 
he looked fearfully over his shoulder, and received a glance of 
cool, bitter, deadly hostility, that boded ill both for him and»his 
visitor. Triplet’s apprehensions were not unreasonable. His 
benefactress and this sweet lady were rivals! 
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Jealousy is a dreadful passion, it makes us tigers. The 
jealous always thirst for blood. At any moment when reason 
is a little weaker tliau usual, they are ready to kill the thing 
they hate or the thing llicy love. 

Any open collision between these ladies would scatter ill con- 
sequences all round. Under such circumstances, we are pretty 
sure to say or do something wicked, silly, or unreasonable. Hut 
what tortured Triplet more than anything was his own i)artieu- 
lar notion that fate doomed him to witness a formal encounter 
between these two ^vomen, and of course an encounter of such 
a nature as wc in our day illustrate by “ Kilkenny cats.” 

To be sure, Mrs. Vane had apj)cared a dove, but doves can 
peck on certain occasions, and no doubt she had a s])irit at bot- 
tom. Her coming to liini proved it. And had not the otlier 
been a dove all the morning and afternoon? Yet jealousy had 
turned lier to a fiend before his e^^es. Then if (whieli was not 
probable} no colllKion took place, what a situation was his I 
Mrs. Wofiington (liis buckler from starvation) suspected him, 
and would distort every wor<l that came from Mrs. Vane’s lips. 

Triplet’s situation was, in fact, that of iKneas in the storm. 

Olim et ha^c ineiniiiisae jiivabit — 

But, while prcscuit, such things don’t please any one a bit. 

It w^as the sort of situation we can laugh at, and see the fun 
of it six: mouths after, if not shijjwrecked on it at the time. 

With a ghastly smile the i)Oor quaking hypoerite w'elcomed 
Mrs. Vane, and professed a world of innocent delight that she 
had so honored his humble roof. 

She interrupted his conqdiments, and begged him to sec 
whether she \vas followed by a gentleman in a cloak. 

Triplet looked out of llie window. 

“ Sir Charles Pomaiuhn- ! ” gasped he. 

Sir Charles was at the very door. If, however, he had in- 
tended to mount the stairs he changed his mind, for he sud- 
denly went off round the corner with a businesslike air, real 
or fictitious. 

“ He is gone, madam,” said Triplet. 

Mrs. Vane, the better to escape detection or observation, 
wore a thick mantle and a hood that concealed her features. 
Of these Triplet debarrassed her. 

Sit down, madam ; ” and he hastily drew a chair so that 
her back was to the picture. 
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She was pale, and trembled a little. She hid her face in her 
hands a moment, then, recovering her courage, ^^she begged Mr. 
Triplet to pardon her for coming to him. He had inspired her 
with confidence,” she said ; “he had offered her his services, and 
HO she had come to him, for she had no other friend to aid her 
ill her sore distress.” She might have added, that with the tact 
of her sex she had read Triplet to tlie bottom, and came to him 
as she would to a benevolent, muscular old woman. 

Triplet’s natural impulse was to repeat most warmly his of- 
fers of service. lie did so; and then, conscious of the picture, 
liad a misgiving. 

“Dear Mr. 'Friplet,” began Mrs. Vane, “you know this per- 
son, Mrs. Woffington?” 

“Yes, madam,” replied Triplet, lowering his eyes, “I am 
lionored by her acquaintance.” 

“ You will take me to the theater where she acts ? ” 

“Yes, madam: to the boxes, I presume?” 

“ No I O no I How could I bear that ? To the place where 
the actors and actresses are.” 

Triplet demurred. This would be courting that very col- 
lision, the dread of which even now oppressed him. 

At the first faint sign of resistance she began to supplicate 
him, as if he was some great, stern tyrant. 

“O, you must not, you cannot refuse me. You do not 
know what I risk to obtain this. T have risen from my bed 
to come to you. I have a fire here I ” She pressed her hand 
to her brow. “ O, take me to her ! ” 

“Madam, I will do anything for you. But be advised; 
trust to my knowledge of human nature. What you require 
is madness. Gracious Heavens! you two are rivals, and when 
rivals meet there's murder or deadly mischief.” 

“ Ah ! if you knew iny sorrow, you would not thwart me. 
O Mr. Triplet! little did I think you were as cruel as the 
rest.” So then this cruel monster whimpered out that ho 
should do any folly she insisted upon. “ Good, kind Mr. Trip- 
let I ” said Mrs. Vane. “ Let me look in your face? Yes, I see 
you are honest and true. I will tell you all.” Then she poured 
in his oar her simple talc, unadorned and touching as Judah’s 
speech to Joseph. She told him how she loved her husband ; 
how he liad loved her ; how happy they were for the first six 
months; how her heart sank when he left her; how he had 
promised she should join him, and on that hope she lived. 
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^But for two months ho had ceased to speak of this, and 1 
grew heartsick waiting for the summons that never came. At 
last I felt I should die if I did not see him ; so I plucked up 
courage and wrote that I must come to him. He did not for- 
bid me, so 1 left our country home. O sir I I cannot make you 
know how my heart burned to be by his side. 1 counted the 
hours of the journey ; I counted the miles. At last 1 reached 
his house ; 1 found a gay company there. 1 was a little sorry, 
but 1 said : ^ His friends shall be welcome, right welcome. He 
has asked them to welcome his wife.* ** 

“ Poor thing ! ” muttered Trijdet. 

“ O Mr. Triplet 1 they were there to do honor to , and 

the wife was neither expected nor desired. There lay my letters 
with their seals unbroken. I know all 1m letters by heart, Mr. 
Triplet. The seals unbroken — unbroken! Mr. Triplet.** 

“ It is abominable ! ’* cried IViplel, fiercely. 

“And she wlio sat in my seat — in his house, aaid in his 
lieart — was this lady, the actress you so praised to me.** 

“That lady, ma’am,” said Triplet, “has been deceived as 
well as you.” 

“ I am convinced of it,” said Mabel. 

“ And it is my painful duty to tell you, madam, that, with 
all her talents and sweetness, she has a fiery temper; yes, a 
very fiery temper,” continued Triplet, stoutly, though with an 
uneasy glance in a certain direction ; “ and I have reason to 
believe she is angry, and thinks more of lier own ill usage than 
yours. Don’t you go near her. Trust to my knowledge of 
the sex, madam ; I am a dramatic writer. Did you ever read 
the ‘ Rival Queens ’ ? ” 

“No.” 

“I thought not. Well, madam, one stabs the other, and 
the one that is stabbed says things to the other that are more 
biting than steel. The prudent course for you is to keep apart, 
and be always cheerful, and welcome him with a smile — and — 
have you read ‘ The Way to keep him * ? ’* 

“No, Mr. Triplet,” said Mabel, firmly, “I cannot feign. 
Were I to attempt talent and deceit, I should be weaker than 
I am now. Honesty and right are all my strength. I will cry 
to her for justice and mercy. And if I cry in vain, I shall die, 
Mr. Triplet, that is all.*’ 

“ Don’t cry, dear lady,” said Triplet, in a broken voice. 

“It is impossible I ” cried she, suddenly. “I am not learned. 
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but 1 c«an read faces. 1 always could, and so could my Aunt 
Deborah before me. I read you riglit, Mr. Triplet, and I have 
read her too. Did not my heart warm to her amongst them 
all '! Tliere is a heart at the bottom of all her acting, and that 
licart i.s good and noble.” 

“ She is, madam I she is ! and charitable too. I know a 
family she saved from starvation and despair. O yes ! slie has 
a lieart — 1(» feel for the^o^^r at all events.” 

“ And am 1 not the ])oorcst of the poor? ” cried Mrs. Vane. 
*• 1 have no father nor mother, Mr. Triplet ; my husband is all 
I have in the world,-- all I //«(/, 1 mean.” 

Triplet, di‘eply alTeeled himself, stole a look at Mrs. Wof- 
fington. She was pale ; but her face was composed into a sort 
of dogged obstinacy, lie was disgusted with her. “ Madam,” 
said 111 ', stonil}', “there is a wild beast more cruel anil savage 
than evolves and bears; it is called ‘a rival,’ and don’t you get 
in its way.” 

At this moinciit, in spite of Triplet's precaution, Mrs. Vane, 
casting licr eye accidentally round, caught sight of the picture, 
and iustaiitly started up, crying, “ She is there I ” Triplet was 
thunderstruck. “ What a likeness ! ” cried she, and moveil 
towards the supposed picture. 

“ Don't go to it ! *' cried Triplet, aghast ; “the color is wet.'’ 

Slie stopjjed ; Init her c>e and her very soul dwelt upon 
the supposed picture ; and Triplet stood quaking. “ How like I 
It seems to breathe. Y'oii arc a great painter, sir. A glass is 
not truer.” 

Triplet, liardly knowing what ho said, muttered something 
about “critics and liglits and shades.” 

“ Then they are blind ! '’ cried Mabel, never for a moment 
removing her eye finun the olqeet. “ Tell me not of lights and 
shades. The pictures I sco liave a look of paint ; but yours 
looks like life. O that slie were liere, as this wonderful image 
of hers is. 1 would spe.ak to her, I am not w iso or learned ; 
but orators never pleaded as I would plead to her for my 
Krncst's heart.” Still her eye glanced upon Iho picture ; and 
I suppose lier heart realized an actual presence, tliough her 
judgment did not ; for by some irresistible impulse she sank 
slowly down and stretched her clasped hands towards it, while 
so])s and words seemed to break direct from her bursting heart. 
“O yes! you arc beautiful, you are gifted, and the eyes of 
thousands wait upon your very word and look. What wonder 
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that he, ardent, refined, and genial, should lay his heart at your 
feet ? And 1 have nothing but my love to make him love me. 
I cannot take him from you. O, generous to the weak ! O, 
give him back to me I AVhat is one heart more to you ? You 
are so rich, and I am so poor, that without his love I have noth- 
ing, and can do nothing but sit mo down and cry till my heart 
breaks. Give him back to me, beautiful, terrible woman I for, 
with all your gifts, you cannot love him as his iioor Mabel docs; 
mid I will love you longer perhaps than men can love. I will 
kiss your feet, and Heaven above will bless you ; and 1 will 
bless you and pray for you to my dying day. Ah I it is alive ! 
I am frightened 1 I am frightened I ” She ran to Triplet and 
seized his arm. “ No ! ” cried she, quivering close to liim ; “ I’m 
not frightened, for it was for me she — O Mrs. Woilington ! ” 
and, hiding her face on Mr. Triplet’s shoulder, slie bliislicd,and 
wept, and trembled. 

What was it had betrayed Mrs. Woflington A tear! 

During the whole of this uiterview (wliich laid taken a turn 
so luilooked for by the listener) slio might have said with 
Heatince, “ What fire is in mine ears ? ” and what self-reproach 
an<l chill misgiving in her heart too. She had passed through 
a hundred emotions, as the young innocent wife told her sad 
and siiiqde story. But anxious now aboA e all things to escape 
without being recognized, — for she had long repented having 
listened at all, or placed herself in her present p«)8ition, — she 
fiercely mastered her countenance ; but, though she ruled her 
features, she could not rule her heart. And when the young 
wife, instead of inveighing against her, came to her as a 8U2)i>li- 
cant, with faith in her goodness, and sobbed to her for pity, 
a big tear rolled down her cheek, and jjroved her something 
more than a ijicturc or an actress. 

Mrs. Vane, as we have related, screamed and ran to Triidet. 

Mi-s. Woilington came instantly from her frame, and stood 
before them in a despairing attitude, with one hand upon her 
brow. For a single moment her impulse was to fly from the 
apartment, so ashamed was she of having listened, and of meet- 
ing her rival in this way ; but she conquered this feeling, and, 
as soon as she saw Mrs. Vane too had recovered some compo- 
sure, she said to Triplet, in a low but firm voice : — 

“ Leave us, sir. No living creature must hear what I say 
to this lady ! ” 

Triplet remonstrated, but Mrs. Vane said faintly : — 
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“ O yes, good Mr. Triplet, I would rather you left me.” 

Triplet, full of misgivings, was obliged to retire. 

“ Be composed, ladies,” said he, piteously. “ Neither of you 
could help it ; ” and so he entered his inner room, where he sat 
and listened nervously, for he coiild not shake off all apprehen- 
sion of a personal encounter. 

In the room he had left there was a long, uneasy silence. 
Both ladies were greatly embarrassed. It was the actress who 
spoke first. All trace of emotion, excej)t a certain pallor, was 
driven from her face. She spoke ^^ith very marked courtesy, 
but in tones that seemed to free/x* as they dropped one by one 
fromjier mouth. 

“ I trust, madam, you will do me the justice to believe I did 
not know Mr. Vane was married f ” 

“ 1 am sure of it ! ” said Mabel, warmly. “ I feel you are 
as good as ytm arc gif led.” 

“ Mrs. Vane, I am not ! ” said the other, almost sternly. 
“ You are deceived ! ” 

“Then Heaven have mercy on me I No ! I am not de- 
ceived, you pitied me. You speak coldly now; but I know 
your face and your heart, — you i)ity me ! ” 

“T do respect, admire, and pity yon,” said Mrs. Woffington, 
sadly ; “ and I could consent nevermore to communicate with 
your — with Mr. Vane.” 

“All I ’’cried Mabel; “Heaven will bless you! But will 
you give me back his heart ? ” 

“ How can I do that*''” said Mrs. Woftington, uneasily ; she 
had not bargained for this. 

“The magnet can ]-epel as well us attract. Can you not 
break your own spell ? What will his i)resence be to me, if his 
heart remain behind ? ” 

“ You ask much of me.” 

“Alas! Ido.” 

“ But I could do even this.” She paused for breath. “ And 
perhaps if you, who have not only touched my heart, but won 
my respect, were to say to me, ‘ Do so,’ I should do it.” Again 
she paused, and spoke with difficulty ; for the bitter struggle 
took away her breath. “ Mr. Vane thinks better of me than I 
deserve. I have — only — to make him believe me — worthless 
— worse than lam — and he will drop me like an adder — and 
love you better, far better — for having known — admired — 
and despised Margaret Woffington.” 
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“ Ohl ” cried Mabel, “ I shall bless you every hour of my life.” 
Her countenance brightened into rapture at the picture, and 
Mrs. Woffington’s darkened with bitterness as she watched her. 

But Mabel reflected. “ Rob you of your good name ? ” said 
this pure creature. “Ah, Mabel Vane ! vou think hut of your- 
self I ” 

“ I thank you, madam,” said Mrs. Woftingtoii, a little touched 
by this unexpected trait; “but some one must suffer here, 
and ” 

Mabel Vane interrupted her. “Tins would bo cruel and 
base,” said she, firmly. “No woman's forehead shall bo soiled 
by me. O madam ! beauty is admired, talent is adored ; but 
virtue is a woman’s ei*own. With it, the poor are rich ; with- 
out it, the rich are poor. Tt wjilks through life ui)right, and 
never hides its head for high or Ioav.” 

Her face was as the face of an angel now ; and the actress, 
conquered by her l»eauty and her goodness, actually bowed her 
head and gently kissed the hand of the country wife whom she 
had quizzed a few hours ago. 

Frailty ])aid this homage to virtue ! 

Mabel Vane hardly noticed it ; her (‘ye was lifted to heaven, 
and her heart was gone tlu*re for help in a sore struggle. 

“This would be to assassinate you; no less. And so, 
madam,” she sighed, “ with Clod’s help, 1 do refuse your offer ; 
choosing rather, if needs be, to live desolate, but innocent, — 
many a better than 1 hath lived so, — aye! if Clod wills it, to 
die, Avitli my herpes and my heart crushed, but my hands un- 
stained ; for so ray humble life has jJassed.” 

How beautiful, great, and pure goodness is ! It i)aints 
heaven on the face that has it; it wakens the sleeping souls 
that meet it. 

At the bottom of Margaret Woffington’s heart lay a soul, 
unknown to the world, scarce known to herself, — a heavenly 
harp, on which ill airs of passion had been played, — but still it 
was there, in tune with all that is true, pure, really great and 
good. And now the flush that a great heart sends to the brow, 
to herald great actions, came to her cheek and brow. 

“ Humble ! ” she cried. “ Such as you are the diamonds of 
our race. You angel of truth and goodness, you have con- 
quered I ” 

“ O yes I yes ! Thank God, yes ! ” 

“ What a fiend I must be could 1 injure you ! The poor 
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heart wu liave both overrated shall be yours again, aud yours 
forever. Jn iiiy hands it is painted glass; in the luster of a 
love like yours it may become a priceless jewel.” She turned 
her head away and pondered a moment, then suddenly offered 
to Mrs. Vane her Jiand with nobleness and majesty : ^ Can you 
trust me?” The actress too was divinely beautiful now, for 
lier good angel slione through her. 

“ I could trust you with my life ! ” was the reply. 

“ Ah 1 if 1 might call you friend, dear lady, what would I 
not do — suffer — resign — to be \vorthy tliat title I ” 

“No, not friend ! ” cried the warm, innocent Mabel; “sis- 
ter ! 1 will call you sister. I have no sister.” 

“ Sister ! ” said Mrs. Woflington. “ (), do not mock me ! 
Alas ! 3 'ou do not know what you say. 'Fhat sacred name to 
me, from lips so pui*c as yours; IMrs. Vane,” said she, timidly, 
“would you think me lu’esumptuous if 1 begged you to — to 
let me kiss you ? ” 

'I'lie wt)rds were scarce spoken before Mrs. Vane’s arms 
were wreathed round her neck, and that innocent cheek laid 
sweetly to hors. 

Mrs. WolUngton strained her to her bosom, and two great 
hearts, whose grandeur the w’orld, worshiper of charlatans, 
never discovered, had found each other out and beat against 
each other, A great heart is as quiek to find another out as 
the world is slow. 

Mrs. Woffington burst into a passion of tears and clasped 
Mabel tighter and tighter, iu a half-despairing way. Mabel 
mistook the cause, but she kissed her tears away. 

“ Dear sister,” said she, “be comforted. I love you. My 
heart warmed to you the first moment 1 saw' you. A woman s 
love and gratitude are something. Ah ! you will never find 
me change. This is for life, look you.” 

“ God grant it ! ” cried the other poor woman. “ O, it is 
not that, it is not that ; it is because 1 am so little worthy of 
this. It is a sin to deceive you. 1 am not good like you. 
You do not know me ! ” 

“ You do not know yourself if you say so ! ” cried Mabel ; 
and to her hearer the words seemed to come from heaven. “ I 
read faces,” said IMabol. “ 1 read yours at sight, and you are 
w^hat 1 set you down ; and nobody must breathe a word against 
you, not even yourself. Do you think I am blind ? You are 
beautiful, you are good, you are iny sister, and I love you ! ” 
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Heaven forgive me ! " thought the other. “ How cjin I 
resign this angel’s good opinion? Surely Heaven sends this 
blessed dew to my 2)iirched heart ! And now she burned to 
make good her promise, and earn this virtuous wife’s love. 
She folded her once more in her arms, and then, taking her 
by the hand, led her tenderly into Triplet's inner room. She 
made her lie down on the bed, and placed ])illows high for her 
like a mother, and leaned over her as sho lay, and pressed her 
lips gently to her foreJiead. Her fertile brain had already 
digested a plan, but she had resolved that this pure and candid 
soul should take no lessons of deceit. “ Lie there,” said she, 
“ till I open the door, and then join us. Do you know what I 
am going to do ? I am not going to re»toro you your husband’s 
heart, but to show you it never really left you.” 




JOHN itlDJ) AND THE IK'ONES/ 

By int’llAIll) DODBlllDGK BL\rKMl»UE. 

(From “Lonia Doonc.”) 

[Riciiari> Doi>urii)(iK BLAOKMonB: This well-known English novelist was 
bom at Longwortli, Berkshire, June 0, 1825. He received his education at 
Tiverton and Exeter College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1847. At first a 
conveyancer, he has mainly devoted himself to literature. His reputation is 
founded principally upon **Lorna Doone; a Romance of Exmoor*’ (1869), one 
of the most interesting historical novels of the ^el 1 tur}^ Ho has also written ; 
“Craddock Nowell,” “The Maid of .Sker,” “Cripps the Carrier,” “Mary 
Anerley,” “Sir Thomas Upmore,” “ Springhaven,” “Kit and Kitty,” “Tcrly- 
cross,” “Daricl,” “Slain by the I>oone.s, and Other Stories.” Among his 
poetical works are: a translation of Virgil’s “Georgies,” “Fate of Franklin,” 
and “Fringilla.”] 

When I was turned fourteen years old, and jmt into good 
smallclothes, buckled at the knee, and strong blue worsted 
hosen, knitted by my mother, it happened to me without 
choice, I may say, to explore the Bagworthy water. And it 
came about in this wise : — 

My mother had long been ailing, and not well able to eat 
much ; and there is nothing that frightens us so much as for 
people to have no love of their victuals. Now I chanced to 
remember that once at the lime of the holidays I had brought 

* By permission of uuf lior mid SainpMin Low, Alarstou & Oi. (Crown 8vo , 2s. fjtl.) 
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dear mother from Tiverton a jar of pickled loaches, caught by 
myself in the i^owman River, and baked in the kitchen oven, 
with vinegar, a few leaves of bay, and about a dozen pepper- 
corns. And mother had said that in all her life she had never 
tasted anything fit to be compared with them. Whether she 
said so good a thing out of compliment to my skill in catching 
the fish and cooking tlicin, or whetlicr slio really meant it, is 
more than I <*aii tliough I <|uitc believe the latter, and so 
would most pco])le who lasted them ; at any rate, I now 
resolved to get S(mie loaches for her, and do them in the self- 
same manner, just to make licr eat a bit. 

There «ro many people, even now, who have not come to 
a right knowledge what a loaeli is, aiul where he lives, and 
how to catch and ])ickl(‘ In in. And I will not tell tliom all 
about it, because if I did, very likely there would he no loaches 
left ten or tAventy years after the ajipoarance of this book. A 
Ijicklcd mhiiiow is very good, if you catch him in a stickle, 
with the scarlet fingers upon him ; but I count liim no more 
than tlie rojies in beer compared witJi a loacli done piojierly. 

Ih'ing resolved to catch some loaches, wliatevci* trouble it 
cost mo, I set forth Avithout a word to any one, in the forenoon 
of St. Valentine’s day, 16T5-6, I think it must have been. 
Annie should not come with me, because the Avater was too 
cold ; for the Avintcr had be(*n long, and suoav lay liere and 
there in patches in the holloAv of tlic banks, like a lady’s gloves 
forgotten. And yet tlie sin-ing Avas breaking forth, as it always 
does in Devonshire, when the turn of the days is o\cr ; and 
though there Avas little to see of it, the air Avas full of feeling. 

It puzzles me now that I remember all those young impres- 
bions so, because 1 took no heed of them at tlie time Avhatever ; 
and yet they come upon me bright, when nothing else is evi- 
dent in the gray fog of experience. 1 am like an old man 
gazing at the outside of his spectacles, and seeing, as ho rubs 
the dust, the image of his grandson jdaying at bopeep with him. 

Hut let me be of any age, I never could forget tliat day, and 
how bitter cold the water was. For I doffed my shoes and 
hose, and jiut them into a bag about my neck, and left my 
little coat at liome, and tied my shirt sleeves back to my shoul- 
ders. Then I took a three-pronged fork firmly bound to a rod 
with cord, and a piece of canvas kerchief with a lump of bread 
inside it ; and so went into the pebbly water, trying to think 
how Avarm it was. For more than a mile all down the Lynn 
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stroam, scarcely a stone 1 left unturned, being thoroughly 
skilled in the tricks of the loach, and knowing how he liidcs 
himself. For, being gray-sjjotted, and clear to see through, 
and something like a euttiefisli, only more substantial, he will 
stay quite still where a streak of weed is in the rapid water, 
hoping to bo overlooked, not caring even to wag his tail. 
Then, being disturbed, he flips away, like whalebone from the 
linger, and hies to a shelf of stone, and lies with his sharp head 
poked in under it ; or sometimes ho bellies him into the mud, 
and only shows his back ridge. And that is the time to spear 
him nicely, holding the fork very gingerly, and allowing for the 
bent of it, which comes to i)as.s, I know not how, at the tickle 
of air aud water. 

Or, if your loach should not be abroad when first you come 
to look for him, but kec 2 )ing snug in his little home, then you 
may see him come forth amazed at ilio quivering of the shingles 
and oar himself and look at you, and then dart ii))stream, like 
a little gray streak ; and then you must try to mark liim in, and 
follow very daintily. So after that, in a sandy place, you steal 
up behind his tail to him, so that lie cannot set eyes on you, 
for his head is ujistream always, and there you see him abid- 
ing still, clear, and mild and affable. Then, as he looks so 
innocent, you make full sure to prog him well, in siiito of the 
wry of the water, and the sun making elbows to everything, 
and the trembling of your lingers. Hut when you gird at him 
lovingly, and have as good as gotten him, lo ! in the go by of 
the river he is gone as a shadoAV goes, and only a little cloud 
of mud curls away from the points of the fork. 

A long way down that limpid water, chill and bright as an 
iceberg, went my little self that day on man's clioice errand — 
destruction. All the young fish seemed to know that I was 
one who had taken out God's certificate, and meant to have the 
value of it ; every oue of them was aware that we desolate 
more than replenish the earth. For a cow might come and 
look into the water, and put her yellow lips down ; a king- 
fisher, like a blue arrow, might shoot through the dark alleys 
over the channel, or sit on a dipping withy bough, with his 
beak sunk into his breast feathers ; even an otter might float 
downstream, likening himself to a log of wood, with his flat 
head flush with the water top, and his oily eyes peering quietly ; 
and yet no panic would seize other life, as it does when a 
sample of man comes. 
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Now let not any one suppose that I thought of these things 
when I was young, for I knew not the way to do it. And 
proud enough in truth 1 was at the universal fear 1 spread in 
all those lonely places, where I myself must have been afraid, 
if anything had come up to me. It is all very pretty to see 
the trees big with tlieir hopes of another year, though dumb as 
yet on the 8ubj(*ct, and the waters murmuring gayety, and the 
banks spread out with c-omfort ; but a boy takes none of this to 
heart, unless he bo meant for a poet (which God can never 
charge upon mo), and lie would liefer have a good apple, or 
even a bad one if he stole it. 

When I liad traveled two miles or so, conquered now and 
then with cold, and coming out to rub my legs into a lively 
friction, and only fishing here and there because of the tum- 
bling water, suddenl 3 % in an open space, where meadows spread 
about it, I found a good stream flowing softly into the body of 
our brook. And it brought, so far as I could guess by the 
Bweej) of it under my kneecaps, a larger power of clear water 
than the Lynn itself had ; only it came more quietly down, not 
being troubled with stairs and steps, as the fortune of the Lynn 
is, but gliding smoothly and forcibly, as if upon some set pur- 
pose. 

Hereupon I drew up and thought, and reason was mueli 
inside me : because the water was bitter cohl, and my little toes 
were aching. So on the bank I rubbed them well with a sprout 
of young sting nettle, and having skipped about awhile, was 
kindly inclined to ciit a bit. 

Now all the turn of my life Jiung upon that moment. But 
ns I sat there munching a crust of Betty IMuxworthy’s swe( t 
brown bread, and a bit of cold bacon along with it, and kick- 
ing my little red heels .against tlie dry lo.am to keep them 
warm, I knew no more tlian fisli under the fork what was 
going on over me. It seemed a sad business to go back now 
and tell Annie there were no loaches ; and yet it was a fright- 
ful thing, knowing what I did of it, to venture, where no 
grown man durst, up the Bagworthy water. And please to 
recollect that I was only a boy in those days, fond enough of 
anything new, but not like a man to meet it. 

However, as I ate more and more, my spirit arose within 
me, and I thought of what my father had been, and how he 
had told me a hundred times never to be a coward. And then 
1 grew warm, aud my little heart was ashamed of its pitapat- 
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ing, and 1 said to myself, “ Now, if father looks, he shall see 
that I obey him.” So I put the bag round my neck again, and 
buckled my breeches far up from the knee, expecting deeper 
water, and crossing the Lynn, went stoutly up under the 
branches which hang so dark on tlj« IJagworthy river. 

I found it strongly overwoven, turned, and torn with thicket 
wood, but not so rocky as the Lynn, and more inclined to go 
evenly. There were bjirs of chafed stakes stretched from the 
sides halfway across the current, and light outriders of pithy 
weed, and blades of last year's water grass trembling in the 
quiet places, like a spider's tlircads, on the transparent stillness, 
with a tint of olive moving it. And here and there the siiii 
came in, as if his light was sifted, making dance upon the 
waves, and shadowing the pebbles. 

Here, although affrighted often by the deep, dark j daces, and 
feeling that every ste^j 1 took might never be taken backward, 
on the whole I had very comely sj)ort of loaches, trout, and 
minnows, forking some, and tickling some, and driving others 
to shallow nooks, wliencc I could bail them aslioic. Now, if 
you have ever been fishing, you will not Avondcr tlmt I was led 
on, forgetting all about danger, and taking no lu^cd of the time, 
but shouting in a childish way whenever 1 caught a “ whacker” 
(^as we called a big fish at Tiverton); and in sooth there were 
very fine loaches here, having more lie and harborage than in 
the rough Lynn stream, though not quite so large as in the 
Lowman, where I have even taken them to the weight of half 
a pound. 

But in answer to all my shouts there never was any sound 
at all, except of a rocky echo, or a scared bird hustling away, 
or the sudden dive of a water vole ; and the place grew thicker 
and thicker, and the covert grew darker above me, until 1 
thought that the fishes might have good chance of eating me, 
instead of my eating the fishes. 

For now the day was falling fast behind the brown of the 
hilltops; and the trees, being void of leaf and hard, seemed 
giants ready to beat me. And every moment, as the sky was 
clearing up for a white frost, tho cold of the water got worse 
and worse, until I w'as fit to cry with it. And so, in a sorry 
X^light, 1 came to an oxiening in the bushes, where a great black 
pool lay in front of me, whitened with snow (as I thought) at 
the sides, till 1 saw it was only foam froth. 

Now, though 1 could swim with great ease and comfort, and 
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feared no depth of water, when I could fairly come to it, yet 1 
had no desire to go over head and ears into this great pool, 
being so cramped and weary, and cold enough in all conscience, 
though wot only up to the middle, not counting my arms and 
shoulders. And the look of this black pit was enough to stop 
one from diving into it, even on a hot summer’s day, with sun- 
shine on the water ; I mean, if the sun ever shone there. As 
it was, I shuddered and drew back ; not alone at the pool itself 
and the 1)la(‘k air there was about it, but also at the whirling 
manner, and wisj)ing of white threads upon it in stripy circles 
round and round ; and the center still as jet. 

Hut soon I saw the reason of the stir and depth of that great 
pit, as well as of the roaring sound which long had made me 
wonder. For skirting round one side, with very little comfort, 
because the rocks were high and steep, and the ledge at the foot 
so narrow, I came to a sudden sight and marvel, such as I never 
dreamed of. For, lo ! I stood at the foot of a long pale slide of 
water, coming smoothly to me, without any break or hindrance, 
for a hundred yards or more, and fenced on either side with 
<'lifT, sheer, and straight, and shining. The water neither ran 
nor fell, nor leaped with any spouting, but made one even slope 
of it, as if it had been combed or planed, and looking like a 
plank of deal laid down a deej> black staircase. However, there 
was no side rail, nor any i)laec to walk upon, only the channel 
a fathom wide, and the iieriiendieiilar walls of crag sliutting out 
the evening. 

The look of this place had a sad effect, scaring me very 
greatly, and making me feel that I wonld give something only 
to be at home again, witli Annie cooking my supper, and mr 
dog, Wateh, sniiliiig upward. Hut nothing would come of wish- 
ing ; that I liad long found out ; and it only made one the less 
Inclined to work without white feather. So I laid the case 
before me in a little council ; not for loss of time, but only that 
f wanted rest, and to sec things truly. 

Then says I to myself, “John Kidd, these trees, and pools, 
and lonesome rocks, and setting of the sunlight, are making a 
grewsome coward of thee. Shall I go back to my mother so, 
and ho called her fearless hoy ? ” 

Nevertheless, I am free to own that it was not any fine sense 
of shame which settled my decision ; for indeed there was nearly 
as much of danger in going back as in going on, and perhaps 
even more of labor, the journey being so roundabout. But that 
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which saved me from turning back was a strange, inquisitive 
desire, very unbecoming in a boy of little years ; in a word, I 
would risk a great deal to know what made the water come 
down like that, and what there was at tlie tup of it. 

Therefore, seeing hard strife before me, I girt up my 
breeches anew, w'ith each buckle one hole tighter, for the sod- 
den straps were stretching and giving, and mayhap my legs 
were grown smaller from the coldness of it. Then 1 bestowed 
my fish around my neck more tightly, and not stopping to look 
much, for fear of fear, crawled along over the fork of rooks, 
where the water had scooped the stone out, and shiiiming thus 
the ledge from whence it rose like the mane of a white horse 
into the broad black pool, softly I let my feet into tlie dip and 
rush of the torrent. 

And here I had reckoned without my host, although (as I 
thought) so clever; and it w'as mucli but that 1 went down 
into the great black pool, and had never been lieard of more ; 
and this must liave been the end of me, except for my trusty 
loach fork. For the green wave came down like gn*at bottles 
\i[)on me, and my legs were gone off in a )nomoiit, and I had 
not time to cry out with wonder, only to think of* my mother 
and Annie, and knock my head very sadly, which made it go 
round so that brains were no good, even if I liad any. But 
all in a monicnt, before 1 knew aught, except that I must die 
out of the way, with a roar of Avater upon me, my fork, ])raise 
God, stuck fast in the rock, tand 1 was borne up ui>on it. I felt 
nothing except that here was another matter to begin upon ; 
and it might be worth while, or again it might not, to have 
another fight for it. But presently the dash of the water upon 
my face revived me, and my mind grew used to the roar of it ; 
and meseemed I had been worse off than tliis when first flung 
into the Lowman. 

Tliereforc I gathered my legs back slowly, as if they were 
fish to be landed, stopping whenever the water flew too strongly 
off my shin bones, and coming along without sticking out to 
let the wave get hold of me. And in this manner I won a 
footing, leaning well forward like a draught horse, and balan- 
cing on my strength, as it were, with the ashen stake set behind 
me. Then I said to myself, “ John Ridd, the sooner you get 
yourself out by the way you came, the better it will be for 
you.” But to my great dismay and affright, I saw that no 
choice was left me, except that I must climb somehow up that 
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hill of water, or else be washed down into the pool and whirl 
around it till it drowned me. P'or there was no chance of 
fetching back by the way I had gone down into it, and further 
up was a hedge of rock on either side of the water way, rising 
a hundred yards in height, and for all I could tell live hun- 
dred, and no place to set a foot in. 

Having said the Lord's Prayer (which was all I knew), and 
made a very bad job of it, I grasped the good loach stick under 
a knot, and steadied me with my left hand, and so with a sigh 
of despair began my course up the fearful torrent way. To 
me it seemed half a mile, at least, of sliding water above me, 
but in truth it was little more than a furlong, as I came to 
know afterward. It would have been a hard ascent even with- 
out tlie slippery slime and the force of the river over it, and I 
had scanty hope indeed of ever winning the summit. Never- 
theless my terror left me, now 1 was face to face with it and 
had to meet the worst ; and 1 set myself to do my best witli a 
vigor and hardiness which did not then surprise me, but have 
done so ever since. 

The water was only six inehes deep, or from that to nine at 
the utmost, and all the way up 1 could see my feet looking 
white in the gloom of the hollow, and here and there I found 
resting place, to hold on by the cliff and pant awhile. And 
gradually as 1 went on, a warmth of courage breathed in me, 
to think that perhaps no other had dared to try that pass before 
me, and to wonder wliat mother would say to it. And then 
came thought of my father also, and the pain of my feet abated. 

How I went carefully, step by step, keeping my arms in 
front of me, and never daring to straighten my knees, is laore 
than 1 can tell clearly, or even like now to think of, because it 
makes me dream of it. Only 1 must acknowledge that the 
greatest danger of all was just Avhere I saw no jeopardy, but 
ran up a patch of black ooze weed in a very boastful manner, 
being now not far from the summit. 

Here I fell very piteously, and was like to have broken my 
kneecap, and the torrent got hold of my other leg while I was 
indulging the bruised one. And then a vile knotting of cramp 
disabled me, and for a while I could only roar, till my mouth 
was full of water, and all of my body was sliding. But tiie 
fright of that brought me to again, and my elbow caught in a 
rock hole ; and so 1 managed to start again, with the help of 
more humility. 
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Now, being in the most dreadful fright, because I was so 
near the top, and hope was beating within me, 1 labored hard 
with both legs and arms going like a mill, and grunting. At 
last the rush of forked water, where first it came over the li])s 
of the fall, drove me into the middle, and I stuck awhile with 
my toe balls on the slippery links of the pop weed, and the 
world was green and gliddery, and I durst not look behind me. 
Then I made up my mind to die at last ; for so my legs would 
ache no more, and my breath not pain my heart so ; only it did 
seem such a pity, after fighting so long, to give in, and the liglit 
was coming upon me, and again I fought toward it ; then sud- 
denly I felt fresh air and fell into it headlong. 


When I came to myself again, my hands were full of young 
grass and mold, and a little girl kneeling at my side was rub- 
bing my forehead tenderly with a dock leaf and a handkerchief. 

“ Oh, I am so glad ! she whispered softly, as I opened my 
eyes and looked at her ; “ now you will try to be better, won't 
you ? ” 

I had never heard so sweet a sound as came from between 
her bright red lips, while there she knelt and gazed at me ; 
neither had I ever seen anything so beautiful as the large dark 
eyes intent upon me, full of pity and wonder. And then, my 
nature being slow, and perhaps, for that matter, heavy, I wan- 
dered with my hazy eyes down the black shoAver of her hair, 
as to my jaded gaze it seemed ; and Avhere it fell on the turf, 
among it (like an early star) Avas the first primrose of the sea- 
son. And since that day, 1 think of her, through all the rough 
storms of my life, when I see an early primrose. Perhai)s 
she liked my countenance, and indeed 1 know she did, because 
she said so afterward ; although at the time she Avas too young 
to know Avhat made her take to me. Not that I had any beauty, 
or ever pretended to have any, only a solid, healthy face, which 
many girls have laughed at. 

Thereupon I sat upright, with my little trident still in one 
hand, and was much afraid to speak to her, being conscious of 
my country brogue, lest she should ccaso to like mo. But she 
clapped her hands, and made a trifling dance around my back, 
and came to me on the other side, as if 1 were a great play- 
thing. 

“ What is your name ? ” she said, as if she had every riglit 
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to ask me ; ** and how did you come here, and what are these 
wet things in this great bag ? ” 

“ You had better let them alone,” I said ; “ they are loaches 
for my mother. But I will give you some, if you like.” 

“ Dear me, how much you think of them ! Why, they are 
only fish. But how your feet are bleeding ! oh, I must tie 
them up for you. And no shoes nor stockings ! Is youi 
mother very poor, poor boy ? ” 

' “No,” I said, being vexed at this ; “we are rich enough to 
buy all tliis great meadow, if \vc chose ; and here my shoes 
and stockings be.” 

“ Why, they arc quite as wet as your feet ; and I cannot 
bear to see your feet. Oli, please to let me manage them ; I 
will do it very softly.” 

“ Oh, I don’t think much of that,” I replied, “ I shall put 
some goose grease to them. But how you are looking at me I 
I never saw any one like you before. My name is John Rhld. 
What is your name ? ” 

“ Lorna Doone,” she answered, in a low voice, as if afraid of 
it, and hanging her head so that 1 could see only her forehead 
and eyelashes ; “ if you please, my name is Lorna Doone ; and 
I thought you must have known it.” 

Then I stood up and touched her hand, and tried to make 
her look at me ; but slie only turned away the more. Young 
and harmless as she was, licr name alone made guilt of her. 
Nevertheless, I couhl not help looking at her tenderly, and the 
more when lier blushes turned into tears, and lier tears to long, 
low sobs. 

“Don't cry,” J said, “whatever you do. I am sure juii 
have never done any harm. 1 will give you all my fish, Lorna, 
and catch some more for mother ; only don’t be angry with 
me.” 

She dung her little soft arms up in the passion of her tears, 
and looked at me so piteously, that what did I do but kiss her. 
It seemed to be a very odd thing, when I came to think of it, 
because I hated kissing so, as all honest boys must do. But 
she touched my heart with a sudden delight, like a cowslip 
blossom (although there were none to be seen yet) and the 
sweetest flowers of spring. 

She gave me no encouragement, as my mother in her place 
would have done ; nay, she even wiped her lips (which me- 
thought was rather rude of her), and drew away, and smoothed 
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her dress as if 1 had used a freedom. Then I felt my cheeks 
grow burning red, and I gazed at my legs and was sorry. For 
^though she was not at all a proud child (at any rate in her 
countenance), yet 1 knew that she was by birth a thousand 
years in front of me. They might have taken and trained me, 
or (which would be more to the purpose) my sisters, until it 
was time for us to die, and then have trained our children after 
us, for many generations, yet never could we have gotten that 
look upon our faces which Lorua Dooue had naturally, as if she 
had been born to it. 

Here was 1, a yeoman’s boy, a yeoman every inch of me, 
even where 1 was naked ; and there was she, a lady born, and 
thoroughly aware of it, and dressed by people of rank and 
taste, who took pride in her beauty and set it to advantage. 
For though her hair was fallen down by reason of her wildness, 
and some of her froc'k was touched with wet where she liad 
tended mo so, behold lier dress was 2 u*etty enough for the queen 
of all the angels ! Tlio colors wen* bright and rich indeed, and 
the substance very sunqituous, yet sim^de Jind free from tinsel 
stuff, and matching most harmoniously. All from her waist to 
her neck was white, plaited in close like a curtain, and the dark 
soft weeijing of her hair, and the shadowy light of her eyes 
(like a wood rayed through with sunset), made it seem yet 
whiter, as if it were done on purpose. As for the rest, she 
knew what it was a great deal better than I did ; for I never 
could look far away from her eyes when they were opened u])on 
me. 

Now, seeing how I heeded her, and feeling that I had 
kissed her, although she was such a little girl, eight years old 
or thereabouts, she turned to the stream in a bashful manner, 
and began to watch the water, and rubbed one leg against the 
other. 

I for my part, being vexed at her behavior to me, took up all 
my things to go, and made a fuss about it, to let her know I was 
going. But she did not call me back at all, as 1 had made suro 
she would do ; moreover, I knew that to try the descent was 
almost certain death to me, and it looked as dark as pitch ; and 
so at the mouth 1 turned round again, and came back to her, 
and said, “ Lorna.” 

“ Oh, I thought you were gone,” she answered ; “ why did 
you ever come here ? Do you know what they would do to us, 
if they found you here with me ? ” 
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“ Beat us, I dare say, very hard, or me at least. They 
could never beat you.” 

“ No. They would kill us both outright, and bury us here 
by the water ; and the water often tolls me that I must come to 
that.” 

“ But what should they kill me for ? ” 

“ Because you have found the way up here, and they never 
could believe it. Now, please to go ; oh, please to go. They 
will kill us both in a moment. Yes, I like you very much” — 
for I was teasing her to say it — “ very much indeed, and I will 
call you John Ridd, if you like ; only please to go, John. And 
when your feet are well, you know, you can come and tell me 
how tliej’^ are.” 

“But I tell you, Loriui, I like you ver^ much indeed, nearly 
as much iis Annie, and a great deal more tlian Lizzie. And I 
never saw any one like 3'ou ; and I must come back jigain to- 
morrow, and so must you to sec me ; .and I will bring you such 
lots of things — there arc .apples still, and a thrush I caught with 
only one leg broken, and our dog has just had pupi^ies and ” 

“Oh, dear ! they won’t let me have a dog. There is not a 
dog in the valley. They say they are such noisy things ” 

“Only put your hand in mine — what little things they are, 
J^onia — and 1 will bring you the loveliest dog, I will show you 
just how long he is.” 

“ Hush ! ” A shout came down the v.alley ; and all my heart 
was trembling, like water after sunset, and Lorna's faee was 
altered from pleasant play to terror. She shrank to me, and 
looked up at me, with such a power of weakness, that I at once 
made up my mind to save her or to die with her. A tii.:;le 
went through .all my bones, and I only longed for my carbine. 
The little girl took courage from me, and put her cheek quite 
close to mine. 

“ Come with me down the waterfall. I can carry you easily ; 
and mother will take care of you.” 

“ No, no,” she cried, as I took her up. “ I will tell you what 
to do. They are only looking for me. You see tliat hole, that 
hole there ? ” 

She pointed to a little niche in the rock which verged tlie 
meadow, about fifty yards away from us. In the fading of the 
twilight I could just descry it. 

“ Yes, I see it ; but they will see me crossing the grass to 
^et there.” 
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“ Look, look ! " Sho could hardly speak. “ There is a way 
out from the top of it ; they would kill me if I told it. Oh, 
here they come ; I can see them.” 

The little maid turned as white as the snow wliich hung on 
the rocks above her, and she looked at the water and then at 
me, and she cried, “ Oh, dear 1 oh, dear ! ” And then she began 
to sob aloud, being so young and unready. Hut 1 drew her be- 
hind the withy bushes, and close down to the water, where it 
was quiet and shelving deep, ere it came to the lip of the chasm. 
Here they could not see either of us from the upper valley, and 
might have sought a long time for us, even when they came 
quite near, if the trees had been clad with their summer clothes. 
Luckily, I had picked up my fish and taken my throe-pronged 
fork away. 

Crouching in that hollow nost, as children get together in 
ever so little coinjiass, I saw a dozen fierce men come down, on 
the other side of the water, not bearing any firearm, but looking 
lax and jovial, as if they were come from riding and a dinner 
taken luingrily. “ Queen, queen ! ” they were shouting, here 
and there, and now and then ; “ where the pest is our little 
queen gone?” 

“ Tliey always call me ‘ queen,’ and 1 am to be queen by and 
by,” Lorna whispered to me, and her soft cheek on my rough 
one, and her little heart beating against me; “oh, they are 
crossing by the timber there, and tlien they are sure to see 
us.” 

“ Sto^J,” said I ; “ now I sec what to do. I must get into 
the water, and you must go to sleep.” 

“To be sure, 3 'es, away in the meadow there. Hut how 
bitter cold it will be for you ! ” 

She saw in a moment the way to do it, sooner than I could 
tell lier ; and there was no time to lose. 

“Now mind you never come again,” she whispered over her 
shoulder, as sho crept away with a childish twist, hiding her 
v/liite front from me, “ only I shall sometimes — oh, here they 
are ; Madonna ! ” 

Daring scarce to peep, I crept into the water, and lay down 
bodily in it, with my head between two blocks of stone, and 
some flood drift combing over me. The dusk was deepening 
between the hills, and a white mist lay on the river ; but I, 
being in the channel of it, could see every ripple, and twig, and 
rush, and glazing of twilight above it, as bright as in a picture, 
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so that to my ignorance there seemed no chance at all but what 
the men must find me. For all this time they wore shouting, 
and swearing, and keeping such a hullabaloo, that the rocks all 
round the valley rang, and my heart quaked, so (what with this 
and the cold) that the water began to gurgle round me, and to 
lap upon the pebbles. 

Neither, in truth, did I try to stop it, being now so desperate, 
between the fear and tlie wretchedness, till I caught a glimpse 
of the little maid, whose beauty and whose kindliness had made 
me yearn to be with her. And then I knew that for her sake 
I was bound to be brave and hide myself. She was lying be- 
neath a rock, thirty or forty yards from me, feigning to be fast 
asleep, with her dress spread beautifully, and her hair drawn 
over her. 

Presently one of the great rougli men came round a corner 
uj)on her ; and there he stopped and gazed awhile at her fair- 
ness and her innocence. Then he caught her up in his arms, 
and kissed her so that 1 heard him ; and if 1 had only brouglit 
my gun, I would have tried to shoot him. 

“ Here our queen is ! Here’s the queen ; here’s the captain’s 
daughter I ” he shouted to his comrades ; “ fast asleep, by God, 
and hearty ! Now I have first claim to her ; and no one else 
shall touch the child. Back to the bottle, all of you ! 

Ho set her dainty little form upon his great square shoulder, 
and lier narrow feet in one broad hand ; and so in triumph 
marched away, with the purjde velvet of her skirt ruffling in 
his long black beard and the silken length of her hair fetched 
out, like a cloud by the wind, behind her. This way of her 
going vexed me so, that I leaped upright in the water, an*l 
must have been spied by some of tlicm, but for their haste to 
the wine bottle. Of their little queen they took small notice, 
being in this urgency — although they had thought to find her 
drowned — but trooped away one after another with kindly 
challenge to gambling, so far as 1 could make them out ; and 
I kept sharp watch, I assure you. 

Going up that darkened glen, little Lorna, riding still the 
largest sind most fierce of them, turned and put up a hand to 
me, and I put up a hand to her, in the thick of the mist and 
the willows. 

She was gone, my little dear (though tall of her age and 
healthy) ; and when I got over my thriftless fright, I longed to 
have more to say to her. Her voice to me was so different from 
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all I had over heard before, as might be a sweet silver bell in- 
toned to the small chords of a harp. But I had no time to 
think about this, if I hoped to have any supper. 

« * * m « « « 

The lime was now come round again lo the high day of St. 
Valentine, when all our maids were full of lovers, and all the 
lads looked foolish. And none of them more sheepish or in- 
nocent than I myself, albeit twenty-one years old, and not 
afraid of men much, hut terrified of women, at least if they 
were comely. And what of all things scared mo most was 
the thought of my own size, and knowledge of my strength, 
which came, like knots, upon mo daily. In honest trutli I 
tell this thing ('which often since hath puzzled me, when I 
came to mix with men more), I was to that degree ashamed 
of my thickness and my sl.iture in the ])resonce of a woman, 
that I w()uld not put a trunk of wood on the fire in the kitchen, 
but let Annie scold mo well, with a smile to follow, and with 
her own idump hands lift up a little log and fuel it. Many a 
time 1 longed to be no bigger than John Fry was ; whom now 
(when insolent) I took with my left hand by the waist stuff 
and set him on my hat, and gave him little chance to tread it, 
until ho spoke of his family, and requested to come down again. 

Now, taking for good omen this, that I was a seven-year 
Valentine, though much too big for a Chipidon, I chose a 
seven-foot staff of ash, and fixed a loach fork in it, to look 
as I had looked before ; an<l leaving word upon matters of 
business, out of the back door I went, and so through the 
little orchard, and down the brawling Lynn brook. Not 
being now so much afraid, 1 struck across the thicket land 
between the meeting waters, and came upon the Bagworthy 
stream near the great black whirlpool. Nothing amazed me 
so much as to find how shallow the stream now looked to me, 
although the x>ool was still as black and greedy as it used to 
be. And still tlie great rocky slide was dark and difficult 
to climb ; though the water, which once had taken my knees, 
was satisfied now with my ankles. After some labor, I reached 
the top, and halted to look about me well, before trusting to 
broad daylight. 

The winter (as I said before) had been a very mild one ; 
and now the spring was toward, so that bank and bush were 
touched with it. The valley into which I gazed was fair with 
early promise, having shelter from the wind, and taking all the 
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sunshine. The willow bushes over the stream hung as if they 
were angling with tasscled floats of gold and silver, bursting 
like a bean pod. Between them came the water laughing, like 
a maid at her own dancing, and spread with that young blue 
which never lives beyond April. And on either bank the 
meadow milled as the breeze came by, opening (through new 
tufts of green) daisy bud or celandine, or a shy glimpse now 
and then of the lovelorn primrose. 

Though I am so blank of wit, or perhaps for that same 
reason, these little things come and dwell with me, and 1 am 
hai)i)y about them and long for nothing better. I feel with 
every blade of grass, as if it had a history, and make a child 
of every bud, as though it knew and loveil me. And being 
so, they seem to tell me of my own delusions, how I am no 
more than they, except in self-importance. 

While I was forgetting much of many tilings that harm 
one, and letting of my thoughts go wild to sounds and sights 
of nature, a sweeter note than thrush or ousel e\er wooed a 
mate in floated on the valley breeze at the quiet turn of sun- 
down. The words were of an ancient song, fit to cry or laugh 
at: — 

Love, and if there be one, 

(^ome iny love to be ; 

My love is for the one 
Loving unto me. 

Not for nic the show, love, 

Of a gilded bliss ; 

Only thou must know, love, 

What my value is. 

If, in all the earth, love. 

Thou hast none but me, 

This shall be luy worth, love, 

To be cheai) to thee. 

But if so thou ever 
Strivest to be free, 

'Twill be my ende<avor 
To bo dear to thee. 

Hence may I ensue, love,' 

All a woman's due ; 

Comforting my true love 
With a love as true. 
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All this I took in with groat eagerness, not for the sake of 
the meaning (which is no doubt an allegory), but for the power 
and richness and softness of the singing, which seemed to me 
better than we ever had even in Oaro Church. 13ut all the 
time I kept myself in a black niche of the rock, where the fall 
of the water began, lest the sweet singer (espying me) should 
be alarmed, and flee away. But presently 1 ventured to look 
forth where a bush was, and then 1 beheld the loveliest sight 
— one glimpse of which was enough to make me kneel in the 
coldest water. 

By the side of the stream she was coming to me, even among 
the primroses, as if she loved them all ; and every flower looked 
the brighter, as her eyes were on them. 1 could not see what 
her face was, my heart so awoke and trembled ; only that her 
hair was flowing from a wreath of white violets, and the grace 
of her comiiig was like the appearance of the first windflower. 
The pale gleam over the western cliffs throw a shadow of light 
behind her, us if the sun were lingering. Never do 1 see that 
light from the closing of the west, oven in these my aged da^s, 
without tliinking of her. Ah, me, if it comes to that, what do 
1 see of earth or heaven without thinking of her ? 

The tremulous thrill of her song was hanging on her open 
lips : and she glanced around, as if the birds were accustomed 
to make answer. To me it was a thing of terror to behold such 
beauty, and feel myself the while to be so very low and com- 
mon. But scarcely knowing what I did, as if a rope were 
drawing me, I came from the dark mouth of the chasm, and 
stood, afraid to look at her. 

She was turning to fly, not knowing me, and frightened, 
perhaps, at my stature, when 1 fell on the grass (as 1 fell before 
her seven years agone that day), and I just said, “ Lorna Doone I ” 

She knew me at once, from my manner and ways, and a 
smile broke through her trembling, as sunshine comes through 
aspen leaves : and being so clever, she saw of course that she 
needed not to fear me ! 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” she cried, with a feint of anger (because she 
had shown her cowardice, and yet in her heart she was laugh- 
ing) ; “ oh, if you please, who are you, sir, and how do you 
know my name ? ” 

“I am John Ridd,” I answered; “the boy who gave you 
those beautiful fish, when you were only a little thing, seven 
years ago to-day.” 
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Yes, the poor boy who was frightened so, and obliged to 
hide here in the water.” 

“ And do you reni^mber how kind you were, and saved my 
life by your quickness, and went away riding upon a great 
man’s shoulder, as if you had never seen me, and yet looked 
back through the willow trees ? ” 

Oh, yes, 1 remember everything ; because it was so rare to 
sec any except — I mean because I happen to remember. But 
you seem not to remember, sir, how perilous this place is.” 

For she had kept her eyes upon me ; large eyes of a softness, 
a brightness, and ii dignity which made mo feel as if I must 
forever love, and }et forever know myself unwortliy — unless 
themselves slioiild fill with love, which is the spring of all things. 
And so I could not answer her, but was overcome with think- 
ing, and feeling, and confusion. Neither could I look again ; 
only waited for the melody which made every word like a 
poem to me — the melody of her voice. But she had not the 
least idea of what was going on with me, any more than 1 
myself had. 

“ I think. Master Kidd, you cannot know,” she said, with 
her eyes taken from me, “ what the dangers of this place are, 
and the nature of the people.” 

“ Yes, I know enough of that ; and I am frightened greatly, 
all the time, Avhen I do not look at you.” 

She was too young to answer me in the style some maidens 
would have used ; the manner, I mean, which now wo call from 
a foreign word “coquettish.” And more than that, she was 
trembling from real fear of violence, lest strong hands might 
be laid on me, and a miserable end of it. And to tell the 
truth, T grew afraid — * perhaps from a kind of sympathy, and 
because I knew that evil comes more readily than good to 
us. 

Therefore, without more ado, or taking any advantage, — 
although I would have been glad at heart, if needs had been, 
to kiss her (without any thought of rudeness), — it struck me 
that I had better go, and have no more to say to her until next 
time of coming. So would she look the more for me and think 
the more about me, and not grow weary of my words and the 
want of change there is in me. For, of course, I knew what a 
churl I was compared to her birth and appearance ; but mean- 
while I might improve myself, and learn a musical instrument. 
“The wind hath a draw after flying straw” is a saying wo 
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have in Devonshire, made, perad venture, by somebody who had 
seen the ways of women. 

“ Mistress Lorna, I will depart ” — mark you, I thought that 
a powerful word — “ in fear of causing disquiet. If any rogue 
shot me, it would grieve you ; 1 make bold to say it ; and it 
would be the death of mother. Fewr mothers have such a son 
as me. Try to think of me now and then, and I will bring you 
some new-laid eggs, for our 5 ^oung blue hen is beginning.” 

“ 1 thank you hejirtily,” said Loma ; “ but you need not 
come to see me. You can put them in my little bower, where 
1 am almost always — I mean whither daily 1 repair to read and 
to be away from them.” 

“ Only show me where it is. Thrice a day I will come and 
stop ” 

“Nay, Master Ridd, I would never show thee — never, 
because of peril — only that so happens it thou hast found the 
way already.” 

And she smiled with a light that made me care to cry out 
for no other way, except lo her dear heart. But only to myself 
I cried for anything at all, having enough of man in me to bo 
bashful with young maidens. So 1 touched her white hand 
softly when she gave it to me, and (fancying that she had 
sighed) was touched at heart about it, and resolved to yield 
her all my goods, although my mother was living ; and then 
grew angry with myself (for a mile or more of walking) to 
think she would condescend so ; and then, for the rest of the 
homeward road, was mad with every man in the world who 
would dare to think of having her. 

* * ***** 

The full moon rose as bright behind mo as a paten of pure 
silver, casting on the snow long shadows of the few things left 
above, burdened rock, and shaggy foreland, and the laboring 
trees. In the great wide desolation, distance was a mocking 
vision : hills looked nigh, and valleys far ; when hills were far 
and valleys nigh. And the misty breath of frost, piercing 
through the ribs of rock, striking to the pith of trees, creeping 
to the heart of man, lay along the hollow places like a serpent 
sloughing. Even as my own gaunt shadow — travestied as if 
I were the moonlight’s daddy longlegs — went before me down 
the slope ; even I, the shadow’s master, who had tried in vain 
to cough, when coughing brought good licorice, felt a pressure 
on my bosom, and a husking in my throat. 
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However, I went on quietly, and at a very tiny speed, 
being only too thankful that the snow had ceased, and no wind 
as yet arisen. And from the ring of low white vapor girding 
all the verge of sky, and from the rosy blue above, and the 
shaft of starlight set upon a qiiiveriiig bow, as well as from 
the moon itself and tlic ligiit behind it, having learned the 
signs of frost from its bitter twinges, I knew that we should 
have a night as keen as ever England felt. Nevertheless, I 
had work enough to keep me warm if I managed it. The 
question was, could I contrive to save my darling from it ? 

Daring not to risk my sled by any fall from the valley 
cliffs, I dragged it very carefully up the steep incline of ice, 
through the narrow chasm, and so to the very brink and verge, 
where first I liad seen my l-<oriui, in the fishing days of boy- 
hood. As then I had a trident fork, for sticking of the 
loaches, so now I had a strong ash stake to lay across from 
rock to rock, and break the speed of descending. With this 
I moored the sled quite safe, at the very lip of the chasm, 
where all was now substantial ice, green and black in the 
moonlight; and tlien I set off iq> the valley, skirting along 
one side of it. 

The stack fire still was burning strongly, but with more of 
heat than blaze, and many of the younger Doones were play- 
ing on the verge of it, the children making rings of fire, and 
their mothers watching them. All the grave and reverend 
warriors, having lieard of rheumatism, were inside of log and 
stone, in the two lowest houses, witli enough of candles burn- 
ing to make our list of sheep come short. 

All these I pfissod without the smallest risk or difficult /, 
walking up the channel of drift which I si)oko of once before. 
And then 1 crossed with more of care, and to the door of 
Lorna's house, and made the sign, and listened, after taking 
ray snowshoes off. 

But no one came as I expected, neither could I espy a light. 
And I seemed to hear a faint, low sound, like the moaning of 
the snow wind. Then I knocked again more loudly, with a 
knocking at my heart ; and receiving no answer, set all my 
power at once against the door, lii a moment it flew inward, 
and 1 glided along the passage, with my feet still slippery. 
There in Lorna’s room I saw, by the moonlight flowing in, a 
sight which drove me beyond sense. 

Lorna was behind a chair, crouching in the corner with her 
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liiinds up, and a crucilix, or something that looked like it. In 
the middle of the room lay Gwenny Carfax, stupid, yet with 
one hand clutching the ankle of a struggling man. Another 
man stood above my Lorn a, trying to draw the chair away. In 
a moment I had him round the waist, and he went out of the 
window with a mighty crash of glass ; luckily for him that 
window had no bars like some of them. Then 1 took the other 
man by the neck ; and he could not plead for mercy. 1 bore 
him out of the house as lightly as I would bear a baby, yet 
squeezing his throat a little more than I fain would do to an 
infant. the bright moonlight, I saw that I carried Mar- 
wood de Whichehalse. For his father’s sake I spared him, 
and because he had been my schoolfellow ; but with every 
muscle of my body strung with indignation, I cast him, like 
a skittle, from me into a snowdrift, which closed over him. 
Then I looked for the other fellow, tossed tlirough Lorna’s win- 
dow : and found him lying stunned and blet‘ding, neitlier able 
to groan yet. (yharleworth Doone, if his gushing blo()d did 
not much mislead me. 

It was no time to linger now ; 1 fastened my shoes in a 
moment, and caught up my darling, with her head upon my 
shoulder, where she whispered faintly ; and telling Gwenny to 
follow me, or else I would come back for her if she could not 
walk the snow', I ran the whole distance to my sled, caring not 
wdio might follow me. Then by the time I had set up Lorna, 
beautiful and smiling, with the sealskin cloak all over her, 
sturdy Gwenny came along, having trudged in the track of my 
snowshoes, although with two bags on her back. I set her in 
beside her mistress, to support her, and keep warm ; and then 
with one look back at the glen, wliich had been so long my 
home of heart, I hung behind the sled, and launched it down 
the steep and dangerous way. 

Though the cliffs were black above us, and the road unseen 
in front, and a great white grave of snow might at a single 
word come down, Lorna was as calm and happy as an infant in 
its bed. She knew that I was with her, and when I told her 
not to speak, she touched my hand in silence. Gwenny Avas in 
a much greater fright, having never seen such a thing before, 
neither knowing what it is to yield to pure love’s confidence. 
I could hardly keep her quiet, without making a noise myself. 
With my staff from rock to rock, and my weight thrown back- 
Avard, I broke the sled’s too rapid Avay, and brought my grown 
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love safely out, by the selfsame road which first had led me to 
her girlish fancy, and my boyish slavery. 

««««««« 

TJicre Avas liardly a man among us who had not suffered 
bitterly from the miscreants now before us. One had lost his 
Avife perhai^s, iinother had lost a daughter — according to their 
ages, another had lost his favorite coav ; in a word, there was 
scarcely any one who had not to complain of a hayrick ; and 
what surprised me then, not now, was that the men least 
injured made the greatest push concerning it. But be the 
wrong too great to sjjoak of, or too small to swear about, from 
poor Kit Badcock to rich Master Huckaback, there Avas not one 
but Avciit heart and soul for stamping out these firebrands. 

The moon Avas lifting Avell above the shoulder of the up- 
lands when Ave, the chosen band, set forth, having the short 
cut along the valleys to the fool of the Bag worthy water, and 
tliereforc having alloAved tJie rest an hour to fetch round the 
moors and hills ; we were not to begin our climb until we 
heard a musket fired from the heights on the left-hand side, 
Avhere John Fry himself Avas stationed, upon his own and his 
wife’s request, so as to keep out of action. And that Avas the 
place where I had been used to sit and to watch for Lorna. 
And John Fry was to lire his gun, Avith a ball of wool inside 
it, so soon as he heard the hurly-burly at the Doone gate 
beginning ; Avhich Ave, by reason of Avaterfall, could not hear 
doAVii in the meadows there. 

We waited a very long time, with the moon marching up 
lieaven steadfastly, and the Avhite fog trembling in chords and 
columns, like a silver harp of the meadows. And then (iie 
moon dreAV up the fogs, .md scarfed herself in white with them ; 
and so being proud, gleamed upon the Avater like a bride at 
her looking-glass ; and yet there was no sound of either John 
Fry or his blunderbuss. 

1 began to think that the Avorthy John, being out of all 
danger, and having brought a counterpane (according to his 
wife’s directions, because one of the children had a cold), must 
veritably have gone to sleep, leaving other people to kill, or be 
killed, as might be the will of God, so that he were comfort- 
able. But herein I did wrong to John, and am ready to 
acknowledge it ; for suddenly the most awful noise that any- 
thing short of thunder could make came down among the rocks, 
and went and hung upon the corners, ' 
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“ The signal, my lads ! 1 cried, leaping up and rubbing 
my eyes; for even now, while condemning John unjustly, 1 
was giving him right to be hard upon me. “Now hold on 
by the rope, and lay your quarterstaffs across, my lads, and 
keep your guns pointing to heaven, lest haply we shoot one 
another.” 

“ Us sha'n't never shuit one anoothar, wi’ our goons at tliat 
mark, I reckon,” said an oldish chaj), but as tough as leather, 
and esteemed a wit for his dryness. 

“ You come next to me, old Ike ; you be enough to dry up 
the waters; now, remember, all lean well forward. If any 
man throws his weight back, down he goes, and perhaps he 
may never get up again; and most likely he will shoot 
himself.” 

I was still more afraid of their shooting me ; for my chief 
alarm in this steep ascent was neither of the water nor of the 
rocks, but of the loaded guns we bore. If any man slipped, 
off might go his gun ; and however good his meaning, 1 being 
first was most likely to take far more than I fain would 
aj)preheiid. 

For this cause I had debated with Uncle Ben and with 
Cousin Tom as to the expediency of our climbing with guns 
unloaded. But they, not being in the way themselves, assured 
me that there was nothing to fear, except through uncommon 
clumsiness ; and that Sis for charging our guns at the top, even 
veteran troops could scarce be trusted to perform it properly in 
a hurry, and the darkness and the noise of fighting before them. 

However, thank God, though a gun went off, no one was 
any the worse for it, neither did the Doones notice it, in the 
thick of the firing in front of them. For the orders to those 
of the sham attack, conducted by Tom Faggus, were to make 
the greatest possible noise, without exposure to themselves, 
until we in the rear had fallen to, which John Fry was again to 
give signal of. 

Therefore we of the chosen band stole up the meadow 
quietly, keeping in the blots of shade, and hollow of the water- 
course. And the earliest notice the Counselor had or any one 
else, of OUT presence, was the blazing of the logwood house 
where lived that villain Carver. It was my especial privilege 
to set this house on fire ; upon which I had insisted, exclu- 
sively, and conclusively. No other hand but mine should lay 
a brand, or strike steel on fiiut for it ; I had made all prepara- 
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tious carefully for a goodly blaze. Aud 1 must confess that I 
rubbed my hands with a strong delight and comfort when I 
saw the home of that man, who had fired so many houses, hav- 
ing its turn of smoke, and blaze, and of crackling fury. 

We took good care, however, to burn no innocent women or 
children in that most righteous destruction. For we brouglit 
them all out beforehand; some were glad, and some were 
sorry, according to their dispositions. For Carver had ten or 
a dozen wives ; and perhaps that had something to do with 
his taking the loss of Lorna so easily. One cliild 1 noticed, 
as I saved him ; a fair and handsome little fellow, whom (if 
Carver Doone could love anything on earth beside his wretched 
self) he did love. Tiie boy climbed on my back and rode; 
and much as 1 liated liis father, it was not in my heart to say 
or do a thing to vex him. 

Leaving these poor injured people to behold their burning 
home, we drew aside, by my directions, into the covert beneath 
the cliff. But not before we had laid our brands to three other 
houses, after calling tlie women forth, and bidding them go 
for their husbands to come and fight a hundred of us. In the 
smoke, and rush, and lire, they believed that we were a hun- 
dred ; and away they ran in consternation, to the battle at the 
Doone gate. 

“All Doone town is on fire, on fire I ” we heard them shriek- 
ing as they went : “ a hundred soldiers are burning it, with a 
dreadful great man at the head of them ! ” 

Presently, just as I expected, back came the warriors of the 
Doones, leaving but two or three at the gate, and burning with 
wrath to crush under foot the presumptuous clowns in tl 'ilr 
valley. J ust then the waxing fire leaped above the red crest 
of the cliffs, ami danced on the pillars of the forest, and 
lapped like a tide on the stones of the slope. All the valley 
flowed with light, and the limpid waters reddened, and the 
fair young women shone, and the naked children glistened. 

But the finest sight of all was to see those haughty men 
striding down the causeway darkly, reckless of their end, but 
resolute to have two lives for every one. A finer dozen of 
young men could not have been found in the world, perhaps, 
nor a braver, nor a viler one. 

Seeing how few there were of them, I was very loath to 
fire, although I covered the leader, who appeared to be dashing 
Charlie ; for they were at easy distance now, brightly shown 
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by the firelight, yet ignorant where to look for ns. 1 tliouglit 
that wo might take them prisoners — though what good that 
would be God knows, as they must have been hanged there- 
after — anyhow, I was loath to shoot, or to give the word to 
my followers. 

But my followers waited for no word ; they saw a fair shot 
at the men they abhorred, the men who had robbed them of 
homo or of love ; and the chance was too much for their 
charity. At a signal from old Ikcy, who leveled his OAvn gun 
first, a dozen muskets were discharged, and half the Dooiics 
dropped lifeless, like so many logs of firewood, or choi)ping 
blocks rolled over. 

Although I had seen a great battle before, and a hundred 
times the carnage, this U 2 )pcared to me to be horrible ; and 1 
was at first inclined to fall upon our men for beliaving so. 
But one instant showed me that they were right ; for while 
the valley was filled with howling, and v/ith shrieks of women, 
and the beams of the blazing houses fell and hissed in the bub- 
bling river, all the rest of the Doones leapetl at us like so many 
demons. They fired wildly, not seeing us well among the 
hazel bushes; and then they clubbed their muskets, or drew 
their swords, as might be, and furiously drove at us. 

For a moment, although we were twice their number, wo 
fell back before their valorous fame, and the power of their 
onset. For my part, admiring their courage greatly, and count- 
ing it slur upon manliness that two should be down upon one 
so, I withheld my hand awhile, for 1 cared to meet none but 
Carver ; and ho was not among them. The whirl and hurry 
of this fight, and the hard blows raining down — for now all 
guns wore empty — took away my power of seeing, or reason- 
ing upon anything. Yet one thing I saw which dwelt long 
with me ; and that was Christopher Badcock spending his life 
to get Charlie’s. 

flow he had found out, none may tell, both being dead so 
long ago ; but, at any rate, he had found out that Charlie was 
the man who had robbed him of his wife and honor. It was 
Carver Doonc who took her away, but Charleworth Doone 
was beside him; and, according to cast of dice, she fell to 
Charlie’s share. All this Kit Badcock (who was mad accord- 
ing to our measures) had discovered and treasured up ; and now 
was his revenge time. 

He had come into the conflict without a weapon of any kind, 
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only begging me to let him be in the very thick of it. For him, 
he said, life was no matter, after the loss of his wife and child ; 
but death was matter to him, and he meant to make the most 
of it. Such a face 1 never saw, and never hope to see again, as 
when poor Kit Badcock spied Charlie coming toward us. 

We had thought this man a patient fool, a philosopher of a 
little sort, or one who could feci nothing. And his quiet man- 
ner of going about, and the gentleness of his answers — when 
some brutes asked him where his wife was, and whether his 
baby had been well trussed — these had misled us to think that 
the man Avould turn tlie mild cheek to everything. But I, in 
the loneliness of our barn, had listened, and had wept with him. 

Therefore was I not surprised, so much as all the rest of 
us, when, in the foremost of red light. Kit went uj) to Charle- 
worth Doone as if to some inhei-itance, and took his seisin of 
I’ight upon him, being himself a powerful man, and begged a 
word aside with liini. WJiat they said aside 1 know not ; all 
I know is that, without weapon, each man killed the other. 
And Margery Badcock came, and wept, and hung upon her 
poor husband, and died that summer of heart disease. 

Now for these and other things — whereof I could tell a 
thousand — was the reckoning come tliat night: and not a 
line we missed of it, soon as oiu: bad blood was up. I like 
not to tell of slaughter, though it might be of wolves and 
tigers; and that was a night of fire and slaughter, and of 
very long-harbored revenge. Enough that ere the daylight 
broke upon that wan March morning, the only Doones still 
left alive were the Counselor and Carver. And of all the 
dwellings of the Doones — inliabited with luxury, and hvj- 
cious taste, and licentiousness — not oven one was left, but 
all made potash in the river. 

This may seem a violent and unholy revenge upon them. 
And I — who led the heart of it — have in these, my latter 
years, doubted how I shall be judged, not of men — for God 
only knows the errors of man’s judgment — but by that great 
God Himself, the front of whose forehead is mercy. 
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GO, LOVELY ROSE. 

By EDMUND WALLER. 
[1606-1687.] 

Go, lovely Rose! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her thaVs young, 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That liadst thou si)rung 
Tn deserts, where uo men abide. 

Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her come forth. 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May road in thee ; — 

How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 
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** Stark Munro Letten ** ; ** Round the Red Lamp ** ; Tragedy of the Korosko/* 
He is also the author of the one-act play, ** A Story of Waterloo,*' produced by 
Sir Henry Irving in 1804.] 

Monmouth’s Volunteers fight with the Regulars. 

Some little distance from us a branch road ran into that 
along wliich we and our motley assemblage of companions in 
arms were traveling. This road curved down the side of a 
well-wooded hill, and then over the level for a quarter of a 
mile or so before opening on the other. Just at the brow of 
the rising ground there stood a thick bristle of trees, amid 
the trunks of which there came and Avcnt a bright shimmer 
of sparkling steel, whicli proclaimed tlie presence of armed 
men. Farther back, whore the road took a sudden turn and 
ran along the ridge of tlie hill, several liorpcmen could be 
plainly seen outlined against the evening sky. So peaceful, 
however, Avas the long sweep of countryside, mellowed by 
the golden light of the setting sun, with a score of village 
steeples and manor houses peeping out from among the woods, 
that it Avas hard to think that the tlmndercloud of war was 
really loAvering over tliat fair valley, and that at any instant 
the lightning might break from it. 

The country folk, however, appeared to have no difficulty 
at all in understanding tlie danger to which they were ex- 
posed. 'Fhc fugitives from the west gave a yell of consterna- 
tion, and ran wildly doAvn the road or Avhipped up their beasts 
of burden in the endeavor to place as safe a distance as pos- 
sible betAveen themselves and the threatened attack. The 
chorus of shrill cries and shouts, with the cracking of whips, 
creaking of Avheels, and the occasional crash Avhen some cart 
load of goods came to grief, made up a most deafening up- 
roar, above which our leader’s voice resounded in sharp, 
eager exhortation and command. Wlicn, liowever, the loud 
brazen shriek from a bugle broke from the Avood, and the 
liead of a troop of horse began to descend the slope, the 
panic became greater still, and it was difficult for us to pre- 
serve any order at all amid the wild rush of the terrified fugi- 
tives. 

“Stop that cart, Clarke,” cried Saxon, vehemently, point- 
ing with his sword to an old wagon, piled high Avith furniture 
and bedding, which was lumbering along drawn by two raAV- 
boned colts. At the same moment I saw him drive his horse 
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into the crowd and catch at the reins of another similar one. 
Giving Covenant's bridle a shake, I was soon abreast of the 
cart which he had indicated, and managed to bring the furi- 
ous young horses to a standstill. 

Bring it up ! ’* cried our leader, working with the coolness 
which only a long apprenticeship to war can give. ‘‘Now, 
friends, cut the traces ! ” A dozen knives were at work in a 
moment, and the kicking, struggling animals scampered off, 
leaving their burdens behind them. Saxon sprang off his 
horse and sot the example in dragging the wagon across the 
roadway, while some of the peasants, under the direction of 
Reuben Lockarby and of Master Joshua Pettigrue, arranged 
a couple of other carts to block the way fifty yards farther 
down. The latter precaution was to guard against the 
chance of the royal horse riding through the fields and at- 
tacking us from behind. So speedily was the scheme con- 
ceived and carried out, that within a very few minutes of the 
first alarm we found ourselves protected front and rear by a 
lofty barricade, while within this improvised fortress was a 
garrison of a hundred and fifty men. 

“What firearms have we among us?” asked Saxon, hur- 
riedly. 

“ A dozen pistols at the most,” replied the elderly Puritan, 
who was addressed by his companions as Hope-above Williams. 

“ John Rodway, the coachman, hath his blunderbuss. There 
are also two godly men from Hungerford, who are keepers of 
game, and who have brought their pieces with them.” 

“ They are here, sir,” cried another, pointing to two stout, 
bearded fellows, who were ramming charges into their long- 
barreled muskets. “Their names are Wat and Nat Mill- 
man.” 

“ Two who can hit their mark are worth a battalion who 
bhoot wide,” our leader remarked. “Get under the wagon, 
my friends, and rest your pieces upon the spokes. Never draw 
trigger until the sons of Belial are within three pikes’ length 
of ye.” 

“ My brother and I,” quoth one of them, “can hit a running 
doe at two hundred paces. Our lives are in the hands of the 
Lord, but two, at least, of these hired butchers we shall send 
before us.” 

“ As gladly as ever we slew stoat or wild cat,” cried the 
other, slipping under the wagon. “We arc keeping the Lord’s 
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preserves now, brother Wat, and truly these are some of the 
vermin that infest them.” 

“ Let all who have pistols line the wagon,” said Saxon, ty- 
ing his mare to the hedge — an example which wo all followed. 
“ Clarke, do you take charge upon the right with Sir Gervas, 
while Lockarby assists Master Pettigrue upon the left. Ye 
others shall stand behind with stones. Should they break 
through our barricade, slasli at the horses with your scythes. 
Once down, the riders are no match for yc.” 

A low, sullen murmur of determined resolution rose from 
the peasants, mingled with pious ejaculations and little scraps 
of hymn or of prayer. 'Fhey had all produced from under their 
smocks rustic wc€aj)ons of some sort. Ten or twelve had pet- 
ronels, which, from their anlique look and rusty condition, 
threatened to bo more dangerous to their possessors than to the 
enemy. Others had sickles, scythe blades, flails, half -pikes, or 
hammers, while the remainder carried long knives and oaken 
clubs. Simple as were these weapons, history has proved that 
in the hands of men who are deeply stirred by religious fanati- 
c ism they arc by no means to be despised. One had but to look 
at the stern, set faces of our followers, and the gleam of exulta- 
tion and expectancy which slione from their eyes, to see that 
tliey were not the men to quail, either from superior numbers 
or equipment. 

“By the mass! ” whispered Sir Gervas, “it is magnificent! 
An hour of this is worth a year in the Mall. The old Puritan 
bull is fairly at bay. Let us see what sort of sport the bull 
pups make in the baiting of him ! I’ll lay five pieces to four on 
the chaw bacons ! ” 

“ Nay, it’s no matter for idle betting,” said 1, shortly, for his 
light-hearted chatter annoyed me at so solemn a moment. 

“ Five to four on the soldiers, then ! ” he persisted. “ It is 
too good a match not to have a stake on it one way or the 
other.” 

“ Our lives are the stake,” said I. 

“ Faith, I had forgot it ! ” he replied, still mumbling his 
toothpick. “ ‘ To be or not to be?’ as Will of Stratford says. 
Kynaston was great on the passage. But hero is the bell tliat 
rings the curtain up.” 

While we had been making our dispositions, the troop of 
horse — for there appeared to be but one — had trotted down 
the crossroad, and had dravm up across the main highway. 
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They numbered, as far as I could judge, about ninety troopers, 
and it was evident from their three-cornered hats, steel plates, 
red sleeves, and bandoliers that they wore dragoons of the reg- 
ular army. The main body halted a quarter of a mile from us, 
while their officers rude to the front and held a short consulta- 
tion, which ended in one of them setting spurs to his horse and 
cantering down in our direction. A bugler followed u few 
paces behind him, waving a white kerchief and blowing an occa- 
sional blast upon his trumpet. 

“ Here comes an envoy,” cried Saxon, who was standing up 
in the wagon. “ N ow, my brethren, we have neither kettledrum 
nor tinkling brass, but we have the instrument wherewith 
Providence hath endowed us. Let us show the redcoats that 
we know how to use it. 

“ Who, then, dreads the violent, 

Or fears tho man of pride ? 

Or shall I flet' from two or three 
If lie be by my side ? ’’ 

Sevenscorc voices broke in, in a hoarse roar, upon the 
chorus. 

Who, then, fears to draw the sword. 

And fight the battle of the Lord ? ” 

I could well believe at that moment that the Spartans had 
found the lame singer Tyrtuius the most successful of their 
generals, for the sound of their own voices increased tho confi- 
dence of the country folk, while the martial words of tho old 
^ymn roused the dogged spirit in their breasts. So high did 
their courage run that they broke off their song with a loud 
warlike shout, waving their weapons above their heads, and 
ready, 1 verily believe, to inarch out from their barricades and 
make straight for the horsemen. In tho midst of this clamor 
and turmoil the young dragoon officer, a handsome olive-faced 
lad, rode fearlessly up to the barrier, and pulling up his beau- 
tiful roan steed, held up his hand with an imperious gesture 
which demanded silence. 

“Who is tho leader of this conventicle?” he asked. 

“ Address your message to me, sir,” said our leader, from 
the top of the wagon, “but understand that your white flag 
will only protect you while you use such language as may come 
from one courteous adversary to another. Say your say or 
retire.” 
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“ Courtesy and lionor,” said the officer, with a sneer, “ are 
not extended to rebels who are in arms against their lawful 
sovereign. If you are the leader of this rabble, I warn you if 
they are not dispersed within five minutes by this watch ” — he 
pulled out an elegant gold timepiece — “we shall ride down 
uj)on them and cut them to pieces.*’ 

“The Lord can protect Ilis own,” Saxon answered, amid 
a fierce hum of approval from the crowd. “Is this all thy 
message ? ” 

“ It is all, and you will find it enough, you Presbyterian 
traitor,” cried the dragoon cornet. “ Listen to me, misguided 
fools,” ho continued, standing up iipcm his stirrups and speak- 
ing to the peasants at the other side of the wagon. “ What 
chance liave ye with your whittles and cheese scrai)er8? Ye 
may yet save your skins if 3'e will but deliver up your leaders, 
throw down what ye are pleased to call your arms, and trust to 
the King’s mercy.” 

“ This cxccedeth the limitations of your privileges,” said 
Saxon, drawing a pistol from his belt and cocking it. “ If you 
say another word to seduce these pcoj)le from their allegiance, 
I fire.” 

“Hope not to benefit Monmouth,” cried the young officer, 
disregarding the threat and still addressing his words to the 
peasants. “The whole royal army is drawing round him, 
and ” 

“ Have a care ! ” shouted our leader, in a deep, harsh voice. 

“His head within a month shall roll upon the scaffold.” 

“ But you shall never live to sec it,” said Saxon, and stoop- 
ing over he fired straight at the cornet’s head. At the flash ot 
the pistol the trumpeter wheeled round and galloped for his 
life, while the roan horso turned and followed, with its master 
still seated firmly in the saddle. 

“ Verily you have missed the Midianitc ! ” cried Hope- above 
Williams. 

“ He is dead,” said our leader, pouring a fresh charge into 
his pistol. “ It is the law of war, Clarke,” he added, looking 
round at me. “ He hath chosen to break it and he must pay 
forfeit.” 

As he spoke I saw the young officer lean gradually over in 
his saddle, until, when about halfway back to his friends, he 
lost his balance, and fell heavily in the roadway, turning over 
two or three times with the force of his fall, and lying at last 
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still and motionless, a dust-colored heap. A loud yell of rage 
broke from the troopers at the sight, whicli was answered by a 
shout of defiance from the Puritan peasantry. 

“ Down on your faces ! ” cried Saxon. “ Tliey are about to 
fire.” 

The crackle of musketry and a storm of bullets, pinging on 
the hard ground, or cutting twigs from the hedges on either 
side of us, lent emphasis to our leader’s order. Many of the 
peasants crouched behind the feather beds and tables which 
had been pulled out of the cart. Some lay in the wagon it- 
self, and some sheltered themselves behind or underneath it. 
Others again lined the ditches on either side or lay fiat upon 
the roadway, while a few showed their belief in the workings 
of Providence by standing upright without flinching from the 
bullets. Among these latter were Saxon and Sir (lervas, the 
former to set an example to liis raw troops, and the latter out 
of pure laziness and indifference. Reuben and I sat together 
in the ditch, and I can assure you, my dear grandchildren, that 
we felt very much inclined to bob our heads when we hoard 
the bullets piping all around them. If any soldier ever told 
you that he did not the first time that he was under lire, then 
that soldier is not a man to trust. After sitting rigid and silent, 
however, as if we both had stiff necks, for a very few minutes, 
the feeling passed completely away, and from that day to this 
it has never returned to me. You see familiarity breeds con- 
tempt with bullets as with other things, and though it is no 
easy matter to come to like them, like the King of Sweden or 
my Lord Cutts, it is not so very hard to become indifferent to 
them. 

The cornet’s death did not remain long unavenged. A 
little old man with a sickle, who liad been standing near Sir 
Gervas, gave a sudden sharp cry, and springing up into the air 
with a loud “ Glory to God ! ” fell flat upon his face dead. 
A bullet had struck him just over the right eye. Almost at 
the same moment one of the peasants in the wagon was shot 
through the chest, and set up coughiug blood all over tlie 
wheel. I saw Master Joshua Pettigrue catch him in his long 
arms and settle some bedding under his head, so that he lay 
breathing heavily and pattering forth prayers. The minister 
showed himself a man that day, for amid the fierce carbine fire 
he walked boldly up and down, with a drawn rapier in his left 
hand — for he was a left-handed man — and his Bible in the 
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other. “ This is what you are dying for, dear brothers,” he 
cried continually, holding the brown volume up in the air; 
“ are ye not ready to die for this? ” And every time he asked 
the question a low eager murmur of assent rose from the 
ditclies, the wagon, and the road. 

“They aim like yokels at a wappin-schaw,” said Saxon, 
seating himself on the side of the wagon. “Like all young 
soldiers, they fire too high. When I was an adjutant, it was 
my custom to press down the barrels of the muskets until my 
eye told me they were level. These rogues think that they 
have done their part if they do but let the gun ofP, though they 
are as like to hit the plovers above us as ourselves.” 

“Five of the faithful have fallen,” said Hope-above Wil- 
liams. “ Shall we not sally forth and do battle with the chil- 
dren of Antichrist ? Are we to lie here like so many popinjays 
at a fair for the troopers to practice upon ? ” 

“There is a stone barn over yonder on the hillside,” I 
remarked. “ Tf we who have horses, and a few others, were to 
keep the dragoons in play, the people might be able to reach it, 
and so be sheltered from the fire.” 

“ At least let my brother and me have a shot or two back 
at them,” cried one of the marksmen beside the wheel. 

To all our entreaties and suggestions, however, our leader 
only replied by a shake of the head, and continued to swing 
his long legs over the side of the wagon, with his eyes fixed in 
tently upon the horsemen, many of whom had dismounted and 
were leaning their carbines over the cruppers of their chargers. 

“This cannot go on, sir,” said the pastor, in a low, earned 
voice ; “two more men have just been hit.” 

“ If fifty more men are hit we must wait until they charge,” 
Saxon answered. “ What would you do, man ? If you leave 
this shelter, you will be cut off and utterly destroyed. When 
you have seen as much of war as I have done, you will learn to 
put up quietly with what is not to be avoided. I remember on 
such another occasion when the rear guard or nachhut of the 
Imperial troops was followed by Croats, who were in the pay 
of the Grand Turk, I lost half my company before the merce- 
nary renegades came to close fighting. Ha, my brave boys, 
they are mounting I We shall not have to wait long now.” 

The dragoons were indeed climbing into their saddles 
again, and forming across the road, with the evident intention 
of charging down upon us. At the same time, about thirty 
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men detached themselves from the main body, and trotted 
away into the fields upon our right. Saxon growled a hearty 
oath under his breath as he observed them. 

“ They have some knowledge of warfare after all,” said lie. 

They mean to charge us fiank and front. Master Joshua, see 
that your scythesmen line the quickset hedge upon the right. 
Stand well up, my brothers, and flinch not from the horses. 
You men with the sickles, lie in the ditch there, and cut at the 
legs of the brutes. A line of stone-throwers behind that. A 
heavy stone is as sure as a bullet at close quarters. If ye 
would see your wives and children, make that hedge good 
against the horsemen. Now for the front attack. Let the 
men who carry petronels come into the wagon. Two of yours, 
Clarke, and two of yours, Lockarby. I can spare one also. 
That makes five. Now here are ten others of a sort and three 
muskets. Twenty shots in all. Have you no pistols. Sir 
Gervas ? ” 

“No, but I can get a pair,” said our companion, and spring- 
ing upon his horse he forced his way through the ditch, past 
the barrier, and so down the road in the direction of the dra- 
goons. 

The movement was so sudden and so unexpected that there 
was a dead silence for a few seconds, which was broken by a 
general howl of hatred and execration from the peasants. 
“ Shoot upon him I Shoot down the false Amalekite I ” they 
shrieked. “ He hath gone to join his kind I He hath deliv- 
ered us up into the hands of the enemy I Judas I Judas I ” 
As to the horsemen, who were still forming up for a charge 
and waiting for the flanking party to get into position, they 
sat still and silent, not knowing what to make of the gayly 
dressed cavalier who was speeding towards them. 

We were not left long in doubt, however. He had no 
sooner reached the s^iot where the cornet had fallen, than he 
sprang from his horse and helped himself to the dead man's 
pistols, and to the belt which contained his powder and ball. 
Mounting at his leisure, amid a shower of bullets which puffed 
up the white dust all around him, he rode onward towards the 
dragoons and discharged one of his pistols at them. Wheeling 
round, he politely raised his cap, and galloped back to us, none 
the worse for his adventure, though a ball had grazed his horse’s 
fetlock and another had left a hole in the skirt of his riding coat. 
The peasants raised a shout of jubilation as he rode in, and from 
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that day forward our friend was permitted to wear liis gay 
trappings and to bear himself as ho would, without being sus- 
pected of having mounted the livery of Satan or of being want- 
ing in zeal for the cause of the saints. 

“ They are coming,” cried Saxon. “ Let no man draw trig- 
ger until he sees me shoot. If any does, I shall send a bullet 
through him, though it were my last shot and the troopers were 
among us.” 

As our leader uttered this threat, and looked grimly round 
upon us with an evident intention of executing it, a shrill blare 
of a bugle burst from the horsemen in front of us, and was an- 
swered by those upon our flank. At the signal both bodies set 
spurs to their horses and daslied down upon us at the top of 
their speed. Those in the field were delayed for a few mo- 
ments, and thrown into some disorder, by finding that the 
ground immediately in front of them was soft and boggy ; but 
liaving made their way through it, they reformed upon the 
other side and rode gallantly at the hedge. Our own oppo- 
nents, liaving a clear course before them, never slackened for 
an instant, but came thundering down with a jingling of har- 
ness and a tempest of oaths upon our rude barricade. 

Ah, iny children I when a man in his age tries to describe 
such things as these, and to make others see what he has seen, 
it is only then that he understands what a small stock of lan- 
guage a plain man keeps by him for his ordinary use in the 
world, and how unfit it is to meet any call upon it. For 
though at this very moment I can myself see that white Somer- 
setshire road, with the wild whirling charge of the horsemen, 
the red angry faces of the men, and the gaping nostrils of the 
horses all wreathed and framed in clouds of dust, I cannot hope 
to make it clear to your young eyes, which never have looked, 
and, 1 trust, never shall look, upon such a scene. When, too, 
I think of the sound, a mere rattle and jingle at first, but grow- 
ing in strength and volume with every step, until it came upon 
us with a thunderous rush and roar which gave the impression 
of irresistible power, I feel that that too is beyond the power of 
my feeble words to express. To inexperienced soldiers like our- 
selves, it seemed impossible that our frail defense and our feeble 
weapons could check for an instant the impetus and weight of 
the dragoons. To right and left I saw white set faces, open- 
eyed and rigid, unflinching, with a stubbornness which rose less 
from hope than from despair. All round rose exclamations 
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and prayers. “ Lord, save Tliy people ! ” “ Mercy, Lord, 

mercy ! ” “ Be with us this <lay I ” “ Receive our souls, O 
merciful Father ! ” Saxon lay across the wagon with his eyes 
glinting like diainoiuls and his petronel pro‘HPnted at the full 
length of his rigid arm. Following his evample, \vc all took 
aim as steadily as ]>ossiblo at the first rank of the enemy. Our 
only hope of safety lay in making that one discharge .so dendl) 
that our opponents should be too much shaken to (‘oiitiniio 
their attack. 

Would the man never fire ? They could not be more than 
ten paces from us. I could see the buckles of the men’s plaU s 
and the powder charges in their bandoliers. One more stride 
yet, and at last our leader’s pistol flashed and we i)onred in a 
close volley, supported by a shower of heavy stones from the 
sturdy peasants behind. I could hear them splintering against 
casque and cuir^ass like hail upon a easement. The cloud of 
smoke veiling for an instant the line of galloping steeds and 
gallant riders drifted slowly aside to .show a very dift’erent 
scene. A dozen men and horse.s w’ere rolling in one wild blooil- 
spurting heap, the unvvounded falling over tliose whom our 
lijills and stones had just brought down. Struggling, snorting 
chargers, iron-shod feet, staggering figures rising and falling, 
wild, liatlcss, bewildered men half stunned by a fall and not 
knowing which way to turn. That was the foreground of the 
picture, while behind them the remainder of the troop were rid- 
ing furiously back, wounded and halo, all driven by the one 
desire of getting to a place of safety where they might rally 
their shattered formation. A great shout of praise and thanks- 
giving rose from the delighted peasants, and surging over the 
barricade, they struck down or secured tlie few uninjured 
troopers who had been unaldo or unwilling to join their com- 
panions in their flight. The carbines, swords, and bandoliers 
were eagerly pounced upon by the victors, some of whom had 
served in the militia and knew well how to handle the different 
weapons which they had won. 

The victory, however, was by no means completed. The 
flanking squadron had ridden boldly at the hedge, and a dozen 
or more had forced their way through, in spite of the showers 
of stones and the desperate thrusts of tlie pikemen and scythes- 
men. Once among the i)easants, the long swords and the 
armor of the dragoons gave them a great advantage, and 
though the sickles brought several of the horses to the ground, 
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the soldiers continued to lay about them freely, and to beat 
back the fierce but ill-armed resistance of their opponents. A 
dragoon sergeant, a man of great resolution and of prodigious 
strength, appeared to be the leader of the party, and encour- 
aged his followers both by word and example. A stab from a 
half -pike brought his horse to the ground, but he sprang from 
the saddle as it fell, and avenged its death by a sweeping back- 
handed cut from his broadsword. Waving his hat in his left 
hand, he continued to rally his men, and to strike down every 
Puritan who came against him, antil a blow from a hatchet 
brought him on his knees, and a flail stroke broke his sword 
close by the liilt. At the fall of their leader his cc»mrades 
turned and fled through the hedge, but the gallant fellow, 
wounded and bleeding, still sliowed light, and would assuredly 
liave been knocked upon the head for his pains had I not picked 
liim uj> and thrown him into a ^\agon, where he liad tlie good 
sense to lie quiet until the skirmish uas at an end. Of the 
(lo/eu who broke through, not more than four escaped, and 
several others lay dead or wounded upon the other side of the 
hedge, impaled by scythe blades or knocked off their horses by 
stones. Altogether, nine of the dragoons were slain and four- 
teen wounded, while we retained seven unscathed prisoners, ten 
horses fit for service, and a score or so of carbines, with good 
store of match, powder, and ball. The remainder of the troop 
fired a single, straggling, irregular volley, and then galloped 
away down the crossroad, disai)pearing among the trees from 
which they had emerged. 

All this, however, had not been accomplished without se- 
vere loss upon our side. Three men had been killed and six 
wounded, one of them very seriously, by the musketry fire. 
Five had been cut down when the flanking party broke their 
way in, and only one of these could be expected to recover. 
In addition to this, one man had lost his life through the burst- 
ing of ail ancient pctroiiel, and another had his arm broken by 
the kick of a horse. Our total losses, therefore, were eight 
killed and the same wounded, which could not but be regarded 
as a very moderate number, when we consider the fierceness of 
the skirmish, and the superiority of our enemy both in disci- 
pline and in equipment. 

So elated were the peasants by their victory that those who 
had secured horses were clamorous to be allowed to follow the 
dragoons, the more so as Sir Gervas Jerome and Reuben were 
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both eager to lead them. IJecinius Saxon refused, however, to 
listen to any such scheuie, nor did he show more favor to the 
Rev. Joshua Pettignie’s proposal that he should, in his capac- 
ity as pastor, mount immediately upon the wagon, and improve 
the occasion by a few words of liealing and unction. 

“It is true, goud Master Pettigrue, that we owe much 
praise and much out})Ouring, and much sweet and holy con- 
lending, for this blessing Avhich hath come ui^on Israel,” said 
he, “ but the time hath not yet arrived. There is an hour for 
j)rayer and an liour for labor. Hark ye, friend,” — to one of 
tlie prisoners, — “ to what regiment do you belong ? ” 

“ It is not for ino to reply to ^mur questions,” the man an- 
swered sulkily. 

“Nay, then, we’ll try if :i string round your scalp and a few 
twists of a drumstick will make you find 3 'our tongue,” said 
Saxon, pushing his face up to that of the prisoner, and staring 
into his e 3 ’es with so savage an expression that the man shrank 
away affrighted. 

“ It is a troop of the second dragoon regimeiit,” he said. 

“ Where is the regiment itself ? ” 

“We left it on the Ilchester and Laiigport road.” 

“ You hear,” said our leader. “ We have not a moment to 
spare, or we may have the whole crew about our ears. Put 
our dead and wounded in the carts, and we can harness two of 
these chargers to them. We shall not be in safety until we are 
in Taunton town.” 

Even Master Joshua saw that the matter was too ])ressing 
to permit of any spiritual exercises. The wounded men were 
lifted into the wagon and laid upon the bedding, while our 
dead were placed in the cart which Iiad defended our rear. 
The peasants who owned these, far from making any objection 
to this disposal of their proj)erty, assisted us in every way, 
tightening girths and buckling traces. Within an hour of the 
ending of the skirmish we found ourselves pursuing our way 
once more, and looking back through the twilight at the scat- 
tered black dots upon tlie white road, where the bodies of the 
dragoons marked the scene of our victory. 

The Trial of Strength. 

King Monmouth had called a council meeting for the even- 
ing, and summoned Colonel Decimus Saxon to attend it, with 
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whom I went, bearing with me the small package which Sir 
Jacob dancing had given over to my keeping. On arriving 
at the castle, we found that the king had not yet come out 
from his chamber, but we were shown into the great hall to 
await liim, a fine room with lofty windows and a noble ceiling 
of carved woodwork. At the farther end, the royal arms had 
been erected without the liar sinister which Monmouth had 
formerly worn. Here were assembled the principal chiefs of 
the army, with many of the inferior commanders, town officers, 
jind others who had petitions to offer. Lord Grey, of Wark, 
stood silently by the window, looking out over the countryside 
witli a gloomy face. Wade and Holmes shook their heads Jind 
whispered in a corner. Ferguson strode about with his wig 
awiy, shouting out cxhoi’tations and pra}-crs in a broad Scot- 
tish accent. A few of the inoic ga\ly dressed gathered around 
the empty tireidaec, and listened to a tale from one of their 
number which a})])carcd to be shrouded in m.iny oaths, and 
which was greeted with shouts of laughter. In another corner 
a numerous group f»f zealots, clad in black or russet gowns, 
with broad white bands and hanging mantles, stood around 
some favorite iireacher, and discussed in an undertone Oalvin- 
istic philosophy and its relation to statecraft. A few plain 
homely soldiers, >Aho were neither sectaries nor i'ourtiers, wan- 
dered up and down, or stared out through the windows at the 
busy encampment upon the Gastltj Green. To one of these, re- 
markable for his great size and breadth of shoulders, Saxon led 
me, and, tou(*hiiig liim on the sleeve, he held out his hand as to 
an old friend. 

“ Mein Gott ! ” cried the German soldier of fortune, fo - ’t 
w'as the same man whom my companion had pointed out in the 
morning, ‘‘ I thought it was 3'^ou, Saxon, when I saw you by^ the 
gale, though you are even thinner than of old. How a man 
could suck up so much good Ihavarian beer as you have done, 
and yet make so little flesh upon it, is more than J can verstehen. 
How have all things gone with you ? ” 

“ As of old,” said Saxon. “ More blows than thalers, and 
greater need of a surgeon than of a strong box. When did 1 
see you last, friend ? Was it not at the onfall at Niirnberg, 
when I led the right and you the left wing of the heavy horse ? ” 

“ Nay,” said Buyse. “ I have met you in the way of busi- 
ness since then. Have you forgot the skirmish on the Rhine 
bank, when you did flash your snapphahn at me ? Sapperment I 
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Had some rascally schelm not stabbed my horse, I should have 
swept your head off as a bo}’ cuts thistles mit a stick.” 

“ Ay, ay,” Saxon answered composedly. “ I had forgot it. 
You were taken, if I remember aright, but did afterwards brain 
the sentry with your fetters, and swam the Rhine under the fire 
of a regiment. Yet 1 think that we did offer you the same 
terms that you were having with the others.” 

“ Some such base offer was indeed made to me,” said the 
German, sternly. “To which 1 answered that, though I sold 
my sword, 1 did not sell my honor. It is well that cavaliers of 
foi*tuue should show that an engagement is with them — how 
do ye say it ? — unbreakable until the war is over. Then by all 
means let him change his paymaster. Warum nicht ? ” 

“True, friend, true!” replied Saxon. “These beggarly 
Italians and Swiss have made such a trade of the matter, and 
sold themselves so freely, body and soul, to the longest purse, 
that it is well that we should be nice u])on ]>oints of honor. 
But you remember the old hand gripe wliich no man in the 
Palatinate could exchange with you? Here is my captain, 
Micah Clarke. Let Jiim see how warm a North German wel- 
come may be.” 

The Brandenburger showed his white teeth in a grin as ho 
held out his broad white hand to me. The instant that iniiu'. 
was inclosed in it, he suddenly bent his whole strength upon it, 
and squeezed iny fingers together until the blood tingled in the 
nails, and the whole hand was limp and jiowerless. 

“ Donnerwetter ! ” he cried, laughing heartily at my start of 
pain and suri)riso. “ It is a rough Prussian game, and tlio Eng- 
lish lads have not much stomach for it.” 

“ I'ruly, sir,” said I, “ it is the first time that I have seen 
the pastime, and I would fain practice it under so able a master.” 

“What, another!” he cried. “Why, you must be still 
pringliiig from the first. Nay, if you will I shall not refuse 
you, though I fear it may weaken your hold upon your sword 
hilt.” 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and I grasped it firmly, 
thumb to thumb, keeping my elbow high, so as to bear all my 
force upon it. His own trick was, as I observed, to gain com- 
mand of the other hand by a great output of strength at the 
onset. This I prevented by myself putting out all my power. 
For a minute or two we stood motionless, gazing into each 
other’s faces. Then 1 saw a bead of sweat trickle down his 
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forehead, and I knew that he was beaten. Slowly his gripe 
relaxed, and his hand grew limp and slack while niy own 
tightened e\er upon it, until he was forced, in a surly, mutter- 
ing voice, to request that I should iinliaiid him. 

“Teufel und hexerei I ” he cried, wiimig away the blood 
which oozed from under his nails. “ I might as well put my 
fingers in a rat trap. You are the first man that ever yet 
exchanged fair hand gripes with Anthony Buyse.” 

“We breed brawn in Kngland as well as in Brandenburg,” 
said Saxon, who was shaking wdth laughter o\er the German 
soldier's discomfiture. “ Why, I have seen that lad pick up a 
fnll-si/(j hoi’goaiit of dragoons and thifiw him into a cart as 
though lie liad been a elod of eailh.” 

“Strong ho is,” grimihled Bu\se, still ringing him injured 
hand, “ strong as old (lot/ niit tie iron gript'. But what good is 
strength alone in the liandling of a weapon * It is not the force 
of a bltJW, but the Avay in which it is gesehlagen, that makes the 
effect. Your sword now is hciivier tlian mine, by the look of it, 
anti yet my blade would bite deeper. Kh ? Is not that a more 
soldierly sport than kinderspicl such as hand grasping and the 
like?” 

“ He is a modest youth,” said Saxon. “ Yet I would match 
his stroke against }o'irs.” 

“For what?” snailed the German. 

“ For as much win*' as Ave e.in take at a sitting.” 

“ No small ainount, either,” id Biiyse ; “a brace of gallons 
at the least. Well, be it so. J)o you accept the contest ? ” 

“ I shall do Avliat 1 may,” T answered, “ though I can scarce 
hope to strike as ]ica\ y a blow as so old and tried a soldier.” 

“Henkcr take your eonipliments,” he cried gruffly. “It 
was w'ith sweet Avords that you did coax my fing(‘rs into that 
fool catcher of yoiu's. Now, here is my old lieadj)iece of 
Spauiali steel. It ha.*>, as you can see, one or two dints of 
blows, {ind a fresh one will not hurl it. I place it here upon 
(his oaken stool high onoiigli to be within fair sword sw'eep. 
Have at it. Junker, and let us see if you can leave your mark 
upon it ! ” 

“ Do you strike first, sir,” said J, “ since the challenge is 
yours.” 

“ I must bruise my own lieadpiece to regain my soldierly 
credit,” he grumbled. “Well, well, it has stood a cut or two 
in its day.” 
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Drawing his broadsword, he waved back tlie crowd who had 
gathered around us, while he SAVung the great weapon with 
tremendous force round liis head, and brought it down with a 
full clean sweep on to the smooth cap of steel. The headpiece 
sprang high into the air and then (dattered down upon the 
oaken floor with a long deep line bitten into the solid metal. 

“Well struck ! “A brave stroke ! " cried the spectat*»rs. . 
“ It is proof steel thrice Aveldetl, and warranted to turn a sword ‘ 
blade,” one remarked, raising up the helmet to examine it, and 
then replacbig it upon the stool. 

“ I have seen my father cut through proof steel with this 
very sword,” said I, drawing the fifty-year-old weapon. “ lie 
put rather more of liis weight into it than you have done. I 
have heard him say that a good stroke should come from the 
back and loins rather than from tlie mere muscles of tlie arm.” 

“ It is not a lecture we want, but a beispiel or example,” 
sneered the (icrinan. “ It is witli your stroke that we have 
to do, and not with the teaching of }oiir father.” 

“ My stroke,” said I, “ is in accordance with his teaching ; ” 
and, Avliistling round the sword, I bnmght it down with all ray 
might and strength upon the (German’s helmet. The good old 
Commonwealth blade shore through the plate of steel, cut the 
stool asunder, and buried its point two inches deep in the 
oaken floor. “It is but a trick,” I explained. “ I have prac- 
ticed it in tlie winter evening.s at home.” 

“ It is not a trick that 1 should care to have ^flayed upon 
me,” said Lord (Tiey, amid a general murmur of applause and 
surprise. “ Od’s bud, man, you have lived two centuries too 
late. What would not your thews have been worth before 
gunpowder put all men upon a level ! ” 

“Wunderbarl” growled Thiyse, “ wunderhar I I am past 
ray prime, young sir, and may well resign the palm of strength 
to you. It was a right noble stroke. It hath cost me a run- 
let or two of canary, and a good old helmet ; but I grudge it 
not, for it was fairly done. I am thankful that my head Avas 
not dariii. Saxon, here, used to shoAV us some brave schAvert- 
spielerci, but ho hath not the weight for such smashing blows 
as this.” 

“ My eye is still true and ray hand firm, though both are 
perhaps a trifle the worse for want of use,” said Saxon, only too 
glad at the chance of drawing the eyes of the chief upon him. 
“ At backsword, sword and dagger, sword and buckler, single 
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falcliioiit and of falchions mine old cliallenge still holds 
gooil against any ronier, save only my brother Quartus, who 
])lays as well as 1 do, but hath an extra half-inch in reach, 
which gives him the vantage.” 

“I studied swoi'dplay under Signor Contarini of Paris,” 
then said Lord (ircy. ‘‘Who was your master?” 

“ I have studied, my lord, under Signor Stern Necessity of 
Kurope,” quoth Saxon. “ For five and thirty years my life has 
depended from day to day upon being able to cover myself with 
Ihis slip of steel. Here is a small trick which showeth some 
nicety of c^e : to throw ihis ring to the ceiling and catch it 
upon the rajiior point. It .seems sim])lc, perchance, and yet is 
only to be attained by some in-actiee.” 

“Siiuide!” cried Wade the lawyer, a square-faced, bold- 
oyed man. “ Why, tlie ring i.s but the girth of your little fin- 
ger. A man might do it once by good luck, bat none could 
insure it.” 

“ I will lay a guinea a thrust on it,” said Saxon ; and, tossing 
the little gold circlet up into the air, he flashed out his rapier 
and made a pa.ss at it. The ring vasjied down the steel Idade 
and tinkled against the hilt, fairly impaled. By a sharp mo- 
tion of the wrist he shot it up to the ceiling again, where it 
struck a carved rafter and altered its course ; but again with a 
(piick step forward, bo got beneath it and received it on his 
sword jioint. “Surely there is some cavalier ]>rcsent who is as 
apt at the trick as I am,” be said, replacing the ring upon liis 
linger. 

“ I think, colonel, tJuit I could venture upon it,” said .» 
voice ; and, looking around, we found that Monmouth hail en- 
tered the room and was standing quietly on the outskirts of 
the throng, un 2 )crceived in the general interest which our con- 
tention had excited. “Nay, nay, gentlemen,” he continued 
jdcasantly, as we uncovered and bowed with some little em- 
barrassment ; “ how could my faithful followers be better em- 
ployed than by breathing themselves in a little swordplay? 
I prithee lend me your rapier, colonel.” He drew a diamond 
ring from his Anger, and, spinning it up into the air, be trans- 
fixed it as deftly as Saxon had done. “ I practiced the trick at 
the Hague, where, by my faith, 1 had only too many hours to 
devote to such trifles.” 
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Chief .Ifsthje Jeffreys. 

Late in August ilic judges started from London upon thjit 
wicked journey wliiidi blighted the lives and the homes of so 
many, and hath left a muniory in the counties through which 
they passed which shall nc\er fade while a father can speak to 
a son. We heard reports of them from day to day, for the 
guards took pleasure in detailing them with many coarse and 
foul jests, that we might know what was in store for us, and 
lose none of what they called the pleasures of anticipation. At 
Winchester the sainted and honored Lady Alice Lisle was sen- 
tenced by Chief Justice Jeffreys to be burned alive, and the 
exertions and prayers of her friends (‘ould scarce prevail upon 
him to allow her the small boon of the ax instead of the fagot. 
Her graceful head was hewn from lu‘r body amid tlie groans 
and the cries of a weeping multitude in the market plai'c of the 
town. At Dorchester the slaughtcu- was wlnJesale. Three 
hundred were condemned to death, and sevent)-four were actu- 
ally executed, until the most loyal and 'Por^ of the country 
squires had to complain of the universal presence of the dan- 
gling bodies. Thence the judges proceeded to Exeter, and 
thence to Taunton, which they reached in the first week of Sep- 
tember, more like furious and ravenous beasts which have tasted 
blood, and cannot quench their cravings for slaughter, than just- 
minded men, trained to distinguish the various degrees of guilt, 
or to pick out the innocent and screen him from injustice. A 
rare field was oi>en for their cruelty, for in Tanntoii alone there 
lay a thousand hapless prisoners, many of whom were so little 
trained to express their thoughts, and so liamixjrcd ]>y the 
strange dialect in which they spoke, that they might have been 
horn dumb for all tlie chanee they had of making either judge 
or counsel understand the pleadings which iliey wished to lay 
before them. 

It was on Monday evening that the Lord Chief Justice made 
his entry. From one of the windows of the room in which 
we were confined I saw him pass. First rode the dragoons 
with their standards and kettledrums, then the javelin men 
with their halberds, and beliind them the line of coaches full 
of the high dignitaries of the law. Last of all, drawn by six 
long-tailed Fleniisli mares, came a great open coach, thickly 
crusted with gold, in which, reclining amid velvet cushions, 
sat the infamous judge, wrapped in a cloak of crimson plush, 
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with a heavy white ^>ei'iwig upon his head, which wiis so long 
that it dropped down over his shoulders. They say that he 
wore scarlet in order to strike terror into the hearts of the 
people, and that his courts were, for the same reason, draped 
in the color of blood. As for himself, it hath ever been the 
custom, since his wickedness hath come to be known to all 
men, to picture him as a man whose expression and features 
were as monstrous and as hideous as was the mind behind 
them. This is by no means the case. On the contrary, he 
was a man who, in his younger days, must have been remark^ 
able for his extreme beauty, lie was not, it is true, very old, 
as years go, when I saw liim, but debauchery and low living 
had left their traces upon his countenance, without, however, 
entirely destroying tlic regularity and tlie beauty of hib fea- 
tures. He was dark, more like a S^mniard than an Englishman, 
with black eyes and olive complexion. Ills exprosbion was 
lofty and noble, but his temper was so easily adame that the 
slightest cross or annoyance would set him r^l^ing like a mad- 
man, with blazing eyes and foaming mouth. I have seen him 
myself with the froth upon his lips and his whole face U\ itch- 
ing with passion, like one who hath the falling sickness. Yet 
his other emotions were under as little control, for 1 have heard 
say that a very little would cause him to sob and to weep, more 
especially when lie had himself beem slighted by those who were 
above liim. 11c was, J believe, a man wlio had great powers 
either for good or for evil, but by pandering to the darker side 
of his nature, and neglecting the other, he brought himbolf to be 
as near a fiend ns it is possible for a man to be. It must indeed 
have been an evil government where so vile and foul-mouthed a 
wretch was chosen out to hold the scales of justice. As he drove 
past, a Tory gentleman riding by the side of his coach drew 
his attention to the faces of the prisoners looking out at him. 
He glanced up at them with a quick malicious gleam of his 
white teeth, then settled down again among the cushions. 1 
observed that as he passed not a hat was raised among the 
crowd, and that even the rude soldiers appeared to look upon 
him half in terror, half in disgust, as a lion might look upon 
some foul blood-sucking bat, which battened upon the prey 
which he had himself struck down. 
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MiGAifu Trial and Sentence. 

There was no delay in the work of slaughter. That very 
night the great gallows wjuj erected outside the White Hart 
Inn. Hour after hour we could hear the blows of mallets and 
the sawing of beams, mingled with the shoutings and the ribald 
choruses of the Chief Justice's suite, \vho were carousing with 
the officers of the Tangiers regiment in the front room, which 
overlooked the gibbet. Among the prisoners the night was 
passed in prayer and meditation, the stout-hearted holding 
forth to their weaker brethren, and exhorting them to play 
the man, and to go to their death in a fashion which should 
bo an example to true Protestants throughout the world. 
The Puritan divines had been mostly strung up offhand 
immediately after the battle, but a few were loft to sustain the 
courage of their flocks, and to show them the way upon the 
scaffold. Never have I seen anything so admirable as the cool 
and cheerful bravery wherewith these poor clowns faced their 
fate. Their courage on the battlcileld paled befoi‘e that which 
they showed in the shambles of the law. So, amid the low mur- 
mur of prayer, and appeals for mercy to (iod from tongues 
which never yet asked mercy from man, the morning broke, 
the last morning which many of us were to spend upon earth. 

The court should have opened at nine, but my Lord Chief 
Justice was indisposed, having sat up somewhat late with 
Colonel Kirke. It was nearly eleven before the trumpeters 
and criers announced that he had taken his seat. One by ono 
my fellow-prisoners were called out by name, the more pi’omi- 
iient being chosen first. They went out from among ns amid 
Land shakings and blessings, but 'wc sa^v^ and heard Jio more of 
them, save that a sudden fierce rattle of kettledrums would 
rise up now and again, which was, as our guards told us, to 
drown any dying words which might fall from the sufferers and 
bear fruit in the breasts of those who heard them. With firm 
steps and smiling faces, the roll of martyrs went forth to their 
fate, during Ihe wdiole of that long autumn day, until the rough 
soldiers of the guard stood silent and awed in the presence of 
a courage whicli they could not but recognize as higher and 
nobler than their own. Folk may call it a trial that they 
received, and a trial it really was, but not in the sense that we 
Englishmen use it. It was but being haled before a judge, and 
insulted before being dragged to the gibbet. The courthouse 
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was the thoj-iiy path which led to the scaffold. What use to 
put a witness up, wlien he was shouted down, cursed at, and 
threatened by the Chief Justice, who bellowed and swore until 
the friffhtened burghers in Fore Street could hear him ? I have 
lieard from those who were there that day that he raved like a 
demoniac, and that his black eyes shone with a vivid vindictive 
In’iglituess which was scarce human. The jury shrank from 
him as from a venomous thing, when he turned his baleful 
glance upon him. At times, as 1 have been told, his sternness 
gave placti to a still more terrible merriment, and he would lean 
lja(*k in his scat of justice and laugh until the tears hopped 
down ujjon liis ermine. Nearly a hundred were either executed 
or condemned to deatli n])on that o])ening day. 

I hiid expected to be among tlie first of those called, and no 
doubt 1 should have been so but for the exertions of Major 
Ogilvy. As it was, tlie second day ]>assed, but I still found 
myself overlooked. On the third and fourth days the slaughter 
was slackened, not on account of any awakening grace on the 
part of the judge, but because the great Tory landowners, and 
the chief supporters of the CTOverninent, had still some bowels 
of compassion, which revolted at this butchery of defenseless 
men. Had it not been foj* the influence which these gentlemen 
brought to bear upon the judge, 1 have no doubt at all that 
Jeffreys would have hung the whole eleven hundred prisoners 
then confined in Taunton. As it was, two hundred and fifty 
fell victims to this accursed monster's thirst for human blood. 

On the eighth d.iy of the assizes there were but fifty of us 
left ill the wool warehouse. For the last few days, prisoners 
had been tried in batches of ten and twenty, but now the whoic 
of us were taken in a drove, under escort, to the courthouse, 
wdiere as many as could lie squeezed in were ranged in the 
dock, while the rest were penned, like calves in the market, in 
the body of the hall. The judge reclined in a high chair, with 
a scarlet dais above him, while two other judges, in less elevated 
seats, were stationed on either side of him. On the righthand 
was the jury box, containing twelve carefully picked men — 
Tories of the old school — firm upholders of the doctrines of 
non-resistance and the divine right of kings. Much care had 
been taken by the Crown in the choice of these men, and there 
was not one of them but w’ould have sentenced his own father 
had there been so much as a suspicion that he leaned to Pres- 
h\terianism or to Whiggery. Just under the judge was a 
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broad tabic, covered with green cloth and strewn with papers. 
On the right hand of this were a long array of Ch’own lawyers, 
grim, ferret-faced men, each with a sheaf of papers in his hands, 
which they sniffed through again and again as though they 
were so many bloodhounds picking up tlio trail along which 
they were to hunt us down. On the other side of the table sat 
a single fresh-faced young man, in silk gown and wig, with a 
nervous, sliullling manner. This was the barrister. Master 
llelstrop, whom the Crov^'u in its clemency had allowed us for 
our defense, lest any should bo bold enough to say that we had 
not had every fairness in our trial. The remainder of the court 
Avas filled with the servants of the justices' retinue and tlie sol- 
diers of the garrison, avIio used the jdace as their coinmoii lounge, 
looking on the wdiolc thing as a mighty cheap form of sj)ort, 
and roaring with laughter at the rude banter and ci>arse j)leas- 
antries of his Lordship. 

The clerk Ijaving gabbled through tlie usual form that Ave, 
tlui jU’Lsoncrs at the bar, IniAing shaken oif the fear of God, had 
ulda^^full^ and tr.iitorouslN asstouhled, and so (»iiAvurd, the 
Lord Justice j)rocee<lcd to take matters into his own Juinds, as 
AN as his wont. 

“I trust that Avc shall come w’-ell out of this!” he broke 
out. '”■1 trust tliat no judgment will fall upon this building! 
Was ever so miicli aa u*kedness titled into one courtliouse before? 
Who ever saw such an ai-ray of Aullaiiious faces? Ah, rogues, 
I see a rope rcad^ for every one of ye ! Art not afraid of 
judgment? Art not afraid of hell lire? You gray -bearded 
rascal in the corner, hoAV conies it that you have not had more 
of the grace of God in you than to take up arms against your 
most gracious and loving sovereign?” 

“ I have followed the guidance of my conscience, my Lord,” 
said the venerable cloth worker of W ellingtun, to Avliom he spoke. 

“ Ha, your conscience ! ” howled Jeffreys. “ A ranter Avith 
a conscience ! Where has your conscience been these two 
montlis back, you villain and rogue? Your conscience will 
stand you in little stead, sirrah, Avhen you are dancing on noth- 
ing with a rope round your neck. Was there CA'’er such wicked- 
ness ? Wlio ever heard such effrontery ? And you, you great 
hulking rebel, have you not grace enough to cast your eyes 
down, but must needs look justice in the face as though you 
were an honest man ? Are you not afeard, sirrah ? Do you 
not see death close upon you ” 
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“I have seen that before now, my Lord, and I was not 
afeard,” I answered. 

“ Generation of vipers ! ” he cried, throwing up his hands. 
** The best of fathers I The kindest of kings ! See that my 
words are placed upon the record, clerk ! The most indulgent 
of parents ! But wayward children must, with all kindness, be 
flogged into obedience.” Here he broke into a savage grin. 
“ The king will save your own natural parents all further care 
on your account. If they had wished to keep ye they should 
liave brought ye up in better principles. Rogues, we shall be 
merciful to }e — oh, merciful, merciful ! How many are here, 
recorder 

“ Fifty and f>np, my Lord.” 

“Oh, sink of villainy I Fifty and one as arrant knaves as 
ever lay on a hurdle 1 Oh, what a mass of corniplion have we 
here ! Who defends the villains f ” 

“I defend the j^risoners, your Lordship," replied the j^oung 
lawyer. 

“Master Ilelstrop, Master Helstrop ! ” cried Jeffreys, shak- 
ing his groat wig until the powder flew out of it, “ you are in 
all these dirty cases. Master Helstrop. You might find your- 
self in a jiarlous condition. Master Helstrop. I think some- 
times that I see you yourself in the dock, Master Helstrop. 
You may yourself soon need the help of gentlemen of the long 
robe. Master Helstrop. Oh, have a care ! Have a care ! ” 

“ 'riie brief is from the Crown, your Lordshii),” the lawyer 
answered, in a quavering voice. 

“ Must I be answered back, then ? ” roared Jeffreys, hui 
black eyes blazing with the rage of a demon. “ Am I to he 
insulted in my owui court Is every five-groat piece of a 
pleader, b(*(*ause he chance to have a wig and a gown, to brow- 
beat the Lord Justice, and to fly in the face of the ruling of the 
Court ? Oh, Master Helstrop, T fear that I shall live to see 
some evil come upon you ! ” 

“ I ertave your Lordship’s pardon ! " cried the faint-hearted 
barrister, with his face the color of his brief. 

“ Keep a guard upon your words and upon your actions 1 ” 
Jeffreys answered, in a menacing voice. “See that you are 
not too zealous in the cause of the scum of the eai*th. How- 
now, then ? What do these one and fifty villains desire to sa}" 
for themselves ? What is their lie ? Gentlemen of the jury, 1 
beg that ye will take particular notice of the cutthroat faces of 
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these men. *Tis well that Colonel Kirke hath afforded tlie 
Court a Buihcient guard, for neither justice nor the Church is 
safe at their hands." 

“ Forty of them desire to plead guilty to the charge of tak- 
ing up arms against the king," replied our barrister. 

**AhI" roared the judge. **Was ever such unparalleled 
impudence ? Was there ever such brazen effrontery ? Guilty, 
quotha I Have they expressed their repentance for this sin 
against a most kind and long-suffering monarch ? Put down 
those words on the record, clerk ! " 

“ They have refused to express repentance, your Lordship I ” 
replied the counsel for tlie defense. 

“ Oh, the parricides ! Oh, the shameless rogues ! " cried 
the judge. “Put the forty together on this side of the inclos- 
ure. Oh, gentlemen, have ye e\(*r seen such a coiicentratiou 
of vice? See how baseness and wickedness can stand with 
head erect ! Oh, hardened monsters ! Hut the other eleven, 
how can they expect us to believe this transparent falsehood 
— this palpable device? How cun they foist it upon the 
(\)urt?" 

“ My Lord, their defense hath not yet been advanced I " 
stammered Master Helstrop. 

I can sniff a lie before it is uttered," roared the judge, by 
no means abashed. I can read it as quick as ye can think 
it. Come, come, the Court's time is precious. Put forward a 
defense, or seat yourself, and let judgment be passed." 

“These men, my Lord," said the counsel, who was trem- 
bling until the parchment rattled in his handy “these eleven 
men, my Lord " 

“Eleven devils, my Lord," interrupted Jeffreys. 

“ They are innocent peasants, niy Lord, who love God and 
the king, and have in no wise mingled themselves in this recent 
business. They have been dragged from their homes, my Lord, 
not because there was suspicion against them, but because they 
could not satisfy the greed of certain common soldiers Avho were 
balked of plunder in " 

“ Oh, shame, shame I " cried Jeffreys, in a voice of thunder. 
“ Oh, threefold sliame. Master Helstrop ! Are you not content 
with bolstering up rebels, but you must go out of your way to 
slander the king’s troops? What is the world coming to? 
What, in a word, is the defense of these rogues ? " 

“ An alibi, your Lordship." 
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Ha I The common plea of evexy scoundrel. Have they 
witnesses ? ” 

“ We have here a list of forty witnesses, your Lordship. 
'I'liey are waiting below, many of them having come great dis- 
tanoes and with much toil and trouble.’' 

“ Wlio are they ? Wliat are they ? ” cried Jeffreys. 

“They are country folk, your Lordship. Cottagers and 
farmers, the noiglibons of tliese poor men, who knew them well, 
and can speak as to their doings." 

“Cottagers and farmers!" the judge shouted. “Why, 
then, they are drawn from the very class from which these 
men come. Would you have us believe the oath of those who 
are themselves Whigs, Presbyterians, Somersetshire ranters, 
the pothouse companions of the men whom we are trying? I 
warrant they have arranged it all snugly over their beer — 
snugly, snugly, the rogues ! 

“Will you not hear the witnesses, your Lordship?" cried 
our counsel, shamed into some little sense of maidiood by this 
outrage. 

“Not a word from them, sirrah," said Jeffreys. “It is a 
question whethei* my duty towards my kind master the king — 
write down ‘kind master,’ clerk — doth not warrant me in 
placing all vour witnesses in the dock as the aiders and 
abettors of treason." 

“If it please your Lordship." ci-ied one of the prisoners, 
“ I have foi* Avitnesses Mr. Johnson, of Nether Stowey, who is 
a good Tory, and also Mr. Sliepperton, the clergyman." 

“ The more shame to them to appear in such a cause,” reidied 
Jeffreys. “ What are we to say, gentlemen of the jury, when 
we see county gentry and the clergy of the Established Church 
supporting treason and rebellion in this fashion ? Surely the 
last days are at hand ! You are a most malignant and danger- 
ous Whig to have so far drawn them from their duty.” 

“ But licar me, my Lord ! ” cried one of the prisoners. 

“ Hear yon, you bellowing calf ! ” shouted the judge. “We 
can hear naught else. Do you think tliat you are back in your 
conventicle, that you should dare to raise your voice in such a 
fashion? Hear you, quotha ! We shall hear you at the end 
of a rope ere many days.” 

“We scarce think, your Lordship,” said one of the Crown 
lawyers, springing to his feet amid a great rustling of papeis, 
“ we scarce think that it is necessary for the Crown to state 
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any case. We have already heard tlie whole tale of this most 
damnable and execrable attempt many times over. The men 
in the dock before your Lordship have for the most part con- 
fessed to their guilt, and of those who hold out, there is not 
one who has given us any reason to believe that he is innocent 
of the foul crime laid to his charge. Tlie gentlemen of the 
long robe arc therefore unanimously of opinion tliat the jury 
may at once be re(iuired to j)ronounec a single verdict n]>()ii 
the whole of the jn-isoners.'’ 

“Which is asked .leffreys, glancing round at the 

foreman. 

“ Guilty, your Lordship," said ho, with a grin, wliilc his 
brother jurymen nodded their heads and laughed to one 
another. 

“ Of course, of course I guilty as Judas Iscariot ! cried 
tlie judge, looking down witli cMiltaiit eyes at the throng of 
peasants and burghers before him. “Mov<* them a little for- 
ward, ushers, that I may see them to more advantage. Oh, ye 
cunniiig ones’. Are ye not taken/ Are ye not compassed 
aiouiid ^ Where now can ye fly ? Do ye not see hell opening 
at y our feet ? Eh / Are ye not afraid ? Oh, short, short shall 
be your shrift ! ” The very devil seemed to be in the man, for 
as he spoke he writhed with unholy'- laughter, and drummed his 
hand upon the red cushion in front of him. I glanced round 
at my companions, but their faces were all as though they had 
been eliiselod out of marble. If he hsd ho])C*d to see a moist 
eye or a quivering lip, the satisfaction -was denied him. 

“ Had 1 my way%” said he, there is not one of ye but 
should swing for it. Ay^ and if 1 had my way, some of those 
whose stomachs are too nice for this work, and who profess to 
serve the king with their lijis vliile they intercede for his 
worst enemies, should themselves have cause to remember 
Taunton assizes. Oh, most ungrateful rebels I Have yeuiot 
heard how your most soft-hearted and coni])assionate monarch, 
the best of men — put it down in the record, clerk — on the 
intercession of that gi’eat and charitable statesman. Lord Sun- 
derland — mark it down, clerk — hath had pity on ye ? Hath 
it not melted ye ? Hath it not made ye loathe yourselves ? I 
declare, when I think of it'* — here, witli a sudden catching of 
the breath, he burst out a sobbing, tlie tears running down his 
cheeks — “when I think of it, the Christian forbearance, the 
ineffable mercy, it doth bring forcibly to my mind that great 
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Judge before whom all of us — even I — shall one day have to 
render an account. Shall J repeat it, clerk, or have you it 
do^vn y ” 

“I have it down, your J^ordship.’* 

“ Then write ‘ sobs ' in the margin. 'Tis well that the king 
should know our opinion on such matters. Know, then, you 
most traitorous and unnatural rebels, that this good father 
whom ye have spurned has stepped in between yourselves and 
the laws which ye have offended. At his command we with- 
hold from ye the chastisement which ye have merited. If ye 
can indeed pray, and if your soul-cursing conventicles have not 
driven all gvdce out of ye, drop on 3'our knees and offer up 
thanks when 1 tell that he hath ordained that ye shall all 
have a free pardon.'" Here the judge rose from his seat, as 
though about to descend from the tiibunal, and we gazed upon 
each other in the utmost astonishment at this most unlooked- 
for end to tlie trial. The soldiers and law'^j'ers w'ere equall}" 
amazed, while a lium of joy and applause rose up from the few 
country folk who had dared to venture within the accursed 
precincts. 

“This pardon, liowever,” continued Jeffreys, turning round 
with a malicious smile upon his face, “is coupled with certain 
conditions and limitations. Ye shall all be removed from lierc 
to l*oole, iji chains, where y^e shall find a vessel awaiting 
With others, ye shall be stow’cd aw^ay in the hold of the said 
vessel, and conveyed at the king’h ex[)cnsc to the Plantations, 
there to be sold as slaves, (xod send yo masters who will 
know by the free use of wood and leather to soften your stub- 
born thoughts and incline }nmr mind to better things ! ” lie 
w'as again about to wdthdraw, when one of the Crown law’^yers 
whispered something across to him. 

“Well thought of, coz,'* cried the judge. “I had forgot. 
Bring back the prisoners, ushers I l*erhai)S ye think that by 
the Plantations I mean his Majesty’s American dominions. 
Unhappily, there are too many of your breed in that part 
alread}u Ye would fall among friends who might strengthen 
ye in 3’our evil courses, and so risk your salvation. To send 
ye there would be to add one brand to another, and yet hoi^e 
t«) put out the fire. By the Plantations, therefore, I mean 
Barbadoes and the Indies, where ye shall live with the othei' 
slaves, whose skins m.ay be blacker than j^ours, but I dare 
warrant that their souls are more white.” With this conclud- 
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ing speech the trial ended, and we were led back through the 
crowded streets to the prison from which we had been brought. 
On either aide of the streets, iis we passed, we could see the 
limbs of former compaiiiojis dangling in the wind, and their 
heads grinning at ns from the lops of i)oles and pikes. No 
savage country in the heart of lieathen Africa could have pre- 
sented a more dreadful sight than did the old English town of 
Taunton when Jeffre3s and Kirke had the ordering of it. 
'fhere was death in tlie air, and the townfolk crept silently 
about, scarcely daring to wear black for those whom they had 
loved and lost, lest it sliould be twisted into an act of treason. 


THE DEATH OF UADZIVILL. 

HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 

('Fioin “ TTlip Deluge." >) 

[Henryk Sienkirricz, the foremoBt living PoliRh novelist, was bom of 
Lithuanian parents at Vola Okrzejska in the Lukowschen, in 1846. After pui- 
suing his studies at the University of Warsaw, he adopted a wandering exi-*t<‘nci'. 
and in 1870 proceeded to America, where he spent considerable time in boutluTii 
C'iilifomia, and wrote for the Warsaw papers numerous stories and impiessions 
ot travel. He subsequently returned to Poland and took up literature as a pro- 
fession. Nearly all of his works have been translated into English, and enjoy 
great popularity in the United States and England. The most inquirtaiit arc : 
“Children of the Soil” ; “With Eire and Sword,” “The Deluge,” and “Pan 
Michael,” forming a trilogy of historical novels ; “ Quo VadLs,” a talc of the 
time of Nero; “Yauko the Musician ” ; “ Without Dogma ” ; “Ilauia.”] 

But a few days subsequent the great traitor in the castle 
was looking at the darkness coming down on the snowy shrouds 
and listening to the howling of the wind. 

The lamp of his life was burning out slowl}". At noon of 
that daj' he was still walking around and locking through the 
battlements, at the tents and the Avooden huts of Sapyeha's 
troops; but two hours later he grew so ill that they had to 
carry him to his chambers. 

From those times at Kyedani in which he had striven for a 
crown, he had changed be^^ond recognition. The hair on his 
head had grown white, around his ej’es red rings had formed, 

1 Copyright, 1891, by liittle, Brown & Co, 
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his face was swollen and flabby, therefore it seemed still more 
enormous, but it was the face of a half corpse, marked with 
blue spots and terrible through its expression of hellish suf- 
fering. 

And still, though his life could be measured by hours, he 
bad lived too long, for not t)nlyhad he outlived faith in himself 
and his fortunate star, faith in his own hopes and plans, but his 
fall was deep that when he looked at the bottom of that 
])rec*i})ioc to which he was rolling, he would not believe himself. 
Kvcry thing had deceived him : events, calculations, allies, lie, 
for w'hoin it was not enough to be the mightiest lord in Poland, 
a priiK'c of the Uonian Kmpire, grand hetman, and voevoda of 
Vilna; he, for wdiom all Lithuania was less than what he de- 
sired and was lusting after, w as confined in one narrow, small 
castle in which cither Death or CaiJtivily Avas w'alting for him. 
And he w'atched the dooi* c\cry day to sec which of these two 
Icrribh* goddesses would enter first to take liis soul or his more 
than half-ruined body. 

Of his lands, of his estates and starostaships, it was possible 
not long before to mark out a vassal kingdom ; now he is not 
master even of the walls of Tykotsin. 

Harely a few months before he was treating Avith neighbor- 
ing kings ; to-day one Sw^edish captain obeys his commands 
wdtli impatience and contempt, ami dares to bend him to his 
Avill. 

When his troops left him, Avhen from a loi-d and a magnate 
who made the Avhole country tremble, lie became a poAver- 
less pauper who needed rescue and assistance himself, kad 
Gustav despised him. lie Avoiild have raised to the skies a 
mighty ally, but he turned Avith haughtiness from tlie suppli- 
cant. 

Like Kostka Napyerski, the footpad, besieged on a time in 
Chorshtyn, is he, Kadzivill, besieged iioav in Tykotsin. And 
who is besieging him ? Sapyeha, his greatest personal enemy. 
When they capture him they Avill drag him to justice in worse 
fashion than a robber, as a traitor. 

His kinsmen have deserted him, his friends, his connections. 
Armies have plundered liis property, his treasures and riches 
are blown into mist, and that lord, that prince, who once upon 
a time astonished the court of France and dazzled it with his 
luxury, he who at feasts received thousands of nobles, who 
maintained tens of thousands of his own troops, whom be fed 
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and supported, had not now wherewitii to nourish his own fail- 
ing strength ; and terrible to relate, he, Radzivill, in the last mo* 
ments of his life, almost at the hour of his death, was hungry \ 

In the castle there had long been a lack of provisions ; from 
the scant remaining supplies the Swedish commander dealt 
stingy rations, and the prince would not beg of him. 

If only the fever which was devouring his strength had de- 
prived him of consciousness ; but it had not. Ills breast rose 
with increasing heaviness, his breath turned into a rattle, his 
swollen feet and liands were freezing, but his mind, omitting 
moments of delirium, omitting tlic terrible visions and night- 
mares which passed before his eyes, remaiiuid for the greater 
part of the time clear. And that prince saw his whole fall, all 
his want, all his misery and humiliation ; tliat former warrior 
victor saw all his defeat, and his sutlerings were so immense 
that they could he equaled only by his sins. 

Besides, as the Furies tormented Orestes, so was he tor- 
mented by reproaches r)f conscience, and in no part of the worbl 
was there a sanctuary to which lie could lice from them. They 
tormented liim in the day, they tormented liim at night, in tlio 
held, under I he roof ; pride could not withstand them nor re- 
pulse them. The deeper his fall, the more fiercely they lashed 
him. And there were moineuts in which lie tore his own breast. 
When enemies came against his country from every side, when 
foreign nations grieved over its hapless condition, its sufferings 
and bloodshed, he, the grand lictmaii, instead of moving to the 
held, instead of sacrificing the last drop of his blood, instead of 
astonishing the world like Leonidas or Themistocles, instead of 
pawning his last coat like Sapyeha, made a treaty with enemies 
against the mother, raised a sacrilegious hand against his own 
king, and imbrued it in blood near and dear to him. He had 
done all this, and now ho is at the limit not only of infamy, but 
of life, close to his reckoning, there beyond. What is await- 
ing him ? 

The hair rose on his head when he thought of that. For 
he had raised his hand against his country, he had appeared 
to himself great in relation to that country, and now all had 
changed. Now he had become small, and the Commonwealth, 
rising from dust and blood, appeared to him something great 
and continually greater, invested with a mysterious terror, full 
of a sacred majesty, awful. And she grew, increased continu- 
ally in his eyes, and became more and more gigantic. In 
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presence of her he felt himself dust as prince and as hetman, 
as iladzivill. lie could not understand what that was. Some 
unknown waves were rising around him, flowing toward him, 
with roaring, with thunder, flowing ever nearer, rising more 
terribly, and he understood that he must be droAvned in that 
immensity, hundreds such as he would be drowned. But Avhy 
had ho not seen this awfulness and this mysterious power at 
lirst ; why had he, madman, rushed against it ? When these 
ideas roared in his head, fear seized him in presence of that 
mother, in presence of that Commonwealth ; for he did not 
recognize her features, wliicdi formerl}'- were so kind and so 
mild. 

Tlie spirit aviis breaking within him, end terror dwelt in 
liis breast. At moments he thought that anotlier country 
altogether, another pcoi)le, were around him. Through the 
besieged Avails came news of everything that Jiien AA^ere doing 
in the invaded (JominoiiAvealtli, and marvelous and astonishing 
things Avero thc3' doing. A Avar of life or death against the 
.Swctloh and traitors had begun, all the more terrible in that it 
Ij.kI not been foreseen by any man. The Commonwealth had 
begun to punish. There Avas something in this of the anger (»f 
*iod for the insult to majesty. 

When through the walls of Tykotsin came neAVS of tlic 
si('ge of Choiistohova, Radzi\ill, a Calvinist, Avas frightened ; 
and fright did not leave his soul from that day, for then he 
perceived for the iirst time those mysterious waves which, 
after they had risen, Avere to swalloAv the Swedes and him : 
tlien the invasion of the Swedes seemed not an invasion, but n 
sacrilege, and the punishment of it inevitable. Then for the 
first time tlie veil dropped from his eyes, and he saw the 
changed face of the Commonwealth, no longer a mother, but a 
punishing queen. 

All who had remained true to her and served with heart 
and soul rose and grcAv greater and greater ; Avhoso sinned 
against her went doAvn. “ And therefore it is not free to any 
one to think,” said the prince to himself, “ of his own eleva- 
tion, or that of his family, but lie must sacriflee life, strength, 
and love to her.” 

But for him it was now too late ; he had nothing to sacri- 
fice ; he had no future before him save that beyond the grave, 
at sight of which he shuddered. 

From the time of besieging Chenstohova, when one terrible 
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cry was torn from the breast of an immense country, when as 
if by a miracle there was found in it a certain wonderful, 
hitherto unknown and not understood power, when you would 
have said that a mysterious hand from beyond this world rose 
in its defense, a new doubt gnawed into the soul of the prince, 
and he could not free liimself from the terrible thought that 
God stood with that cause and that faith. 

And when such thoughts roared in his head, he doubted his 
own faith, and then his despair passed even the measure of his 
sins. Temporal fall, sijiritual fall, darkness, nothingness, — 
behold to what he had come, what he had gained by serving 
self. 

And still, at the beginning of the expedition from Kyedaui 
against Podlyasye, he was full of hope. It is true that Sapyeha, 
a leader inferior to him be} ond comparison, had defeated him 
in the field, and the rest of the squadrons left him, Imt ho 
strengthened liimself uitli the thought that any day Hoguslav 
might come with assistance. That young eagle of the Radzi- 
'sills would fly to him at the head of Prussian Lutheran legions, 
w’ho w'onld not j)ass over to the papists like the Lithuanian 
squadrons ; and at once he would bend Sapyeha in two, seatter 
his forces, scatter the confederates, and putting themselves on 
the corpse of Lithuania, like two lions on the cari'ass of a deer, 
with roaring alone would terrify all who might wish to tear it 
away from them. 

But time passed; the forces of Prince Yanush melted ; even 
the foreign regiments went over to the terrible Sapyeha ; days 
passed, weeks, months, but Hoguslav came not. 

At last the siege of Tykotsin began. 

The Swedes, a handful of whom remained with Yanush, 
defended themselves heroically ; for, stained already with terri- 
ble cruelty, they saw that even surrender would not guard them 
from the vengeful hands of the Lithuanians. The prince in 
the beginning of the siege had still the hope that at the last 
moment, perhaps, the King of Sweden himself would move to 
his aid, and perhaps Pan Konyetspolski, who at the head of six 
thousand cavalry was with Karl Gustav. But his hope was 
vain. No one gave him a thought, no one came with assistance. 

“ Oh, Boguslav ! Boguslav I ” repeated the prince, walking 
through the chambers of Tykotsin; “if you will not save . 
cousin, save at least a Radzivill ! '' 

At last in his final despair Prince Yanush resolved on taking 
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a step at wliidi Ins piidc levolted fearfully; that was to im- 
ploic Piince Michael liad/ivill of Nycsvyej for rescue. This 
letter, however, was intercepted on the load by Sapyeha’s men ; 
but the voe\oda of Vityebsk sent to Yanush in answer a letter 
winch he had Ininsclf leceived fiom Prince Michael a week 
before. 

Pi luce Yanush found in it the following passage : — 

If news has come to yon, giacious lord, that I intend to go with 
succoi to in^ relatnt, tli( voe\oda of Yilna, belie\e it not, for I hold 
only with those who eiiduie iii loyalty to Oie countiy and our king, 
and wlio desiie to lestoic the lonnci liheities of tins most illiistiioiis 
(’omiuoii wealth Tins (oins( will not, as I think, bung me to pro- 
tect tiaitois fiom ]iist and pio]»ei puinsliniont J^oguslav too will 
not eoino, toi, as I lieai, the elcctoi jnefeis to think of himself, and 
does not wish to divide his fintes, and qmnJ attunl (as to) Konyet- 
spol >ki, since he will pay coiiit to Pjiikc Vaniisli’s w idow, should 
she become one, it is to Ins pioht that the pimcc voevoda be destioycd 
w ith all speed 

This lettei, addressed to 8ap3Tha, slnpped llie iiufoi lunate 
Vdiuish of the iciniianl of Ins hope, and nothing was left Iniii 
hut to wait lor the accoiuplishuieiil of Ins destiii}. 

The siege was hasUmng to close. 

News of tlie d(’])aitiiie oi Sap) eha passed tin ough the wall 
aliiiost th.il nioLiiuit ; but the hoju that in consequence of Ins 
depaitiiie hostile stcj>s would be abandoned woie of slioit duia- 
tion, foi 111 the* intanti^" icginients an unusual nioveiiieiit w a*' 
ohseuable. Still some days passed (juictly enough, since tl 
plan of blowing up the gate with a petaid lesulted in nothing; 
liut December 31 came, on which 011I3 the appi caching night 
might incommode tlic besiegeis, for evidently they were pre- 
paring soinetlnno .igaiiisi the castle, at least a new attack of 
cannon on the weakened walls. 

The da\ was diawing to a close. The pi nice was lying in 
the so-called “Coinci ” liall, situated in the western part of the 
castle. In an cnoimcms fiieplace were burning whole logs of 
pine wood, wdiicli cast a lively light on the Avhite and rather 
empty walls. The pi nice was tying on his back on a Turkish 
sofa, jmshed out jnirposety" into the middle of the room, so that 
the warmth of the bla/e might reach it. Nearei to the fire- 
place, a little in tlie shade, sleid a jiage, on a carpet ; near the 
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prince were sitting, sluinboring in armchairs, Pani Yakimovich, 
formerly chief lady in wailing at Kyedani, another page, a 
physician, also the prince's astrologer, and Kharlamp. 

Kharlamp had not left the prince, though he was almost the 
only one of his former officers who had remained. Tliat was a 
bitter service, for the heart and soul of tlie officer were outside 
the walls of Tykotsin, in the camp of Sapyeha; still he re- 
mained faitlifiil at tlie side of his old leader. From hunger 
and watching the i)Oor fellow had grown as thin as a skeleton. 
Of his face there reinuined but the nose, which now seemed 
still greater, and mustaches like buslics. lie was clothed in 
complete armor, breastplate, shoulder pieces, find morion, with 
a wire cape which came down to his shoulders. His cuirass 
was battered, for he had just returjied from the walls, to which 
he had gone to make observations a little wliile before, and on 
which ho sought death evorv da \ . He was slundiei ing at tlio 
moment from weariness, though there wjis a terrible rattling in 
the prince’s breast as if he had begun to die, uiul though tlie 
wind howled and \\histled outsulc. 

Suddenly short (juivering began to shake the gi<.*.in(ie bolv 
of Radzivill, and the rattling ceased. Those who around 
him woke at once and looked quickly, first at him and then .d 
one another. But he said : — 

“It is as if something had gone out of my breast; I fn 1 
easier.” 

He turned his licad a little, looked carefully toward the 
door, and at last said, “ Kharlamp ! *’ 

“ At the service of your highness ! 

“ Wliat does Stahovich want here ? ” 

The legs began to tremble uudei poor Kharlamp, for un- 
tcrrified as he was in battle he was superstitious in the same 
degree; therefore he looked around (quickly, and said in a 
stifled voice : — 

“ Stahovich is not here ; your highness gave orders to shoot 
him at Kyedani.” 

The prince closed his e 3 ’cs and answered not a word. 

For a time there was nothing to be heard save the doleful 
and continuous howling of the wind. 

“The Aveeping of people is heard in that wind,” said the 
prince, again opening his eyes in perfect consciousness. “ But 
I did not bring in the Swedes; it was Radzeyovski.” 

When no one gave answer, he said after a short time : — 
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** He is most to blame, he is most to blame, ho is most to 
blame.” 

And a species of consolation entered his breast, as if the 
remembrance rejoiced him that there was some one more guilty 
than he. 

Soon, however, more grievous tliouglits must have come to 
his head, for his face grew dark, and he repeated a number 
of times : — 

“ Jesus ! Jesus I Jesus I ” 

And again choking attacked him ; a rattling l>egan in his 
throat more terrible than before. Meanwhile from without 
came tlie sound of musketry, at first infrequent, tliim more 
frequent ; but amidst the drifting of tlie snow and Hjc liowl- 
ing of tlie whirlwind tliey did not sound too loudly, and it 
might htivo been thought that that was some conlinudl knock- 
ing at the gate. 

“Tliey arc lighting I ” said the prince's physician. 

“As usual!” answered Kharlani}). “People are freezing 
in the snowdrifts, and they wish to fight to grow w^arni.” 

“T'his is the sixth day of the whirlwind and the snow%” 
answered the doctor. “ Great changes will come in the king- 
dom, for this is an unheard-of thing.” 

“ God grant it ! ” sai<l Kharhimp. “ It cannot he worse.” 

Further conversation was inlerruided hy the prince, to 
whom a new relief had come. 

“ Kharlainp ! ” 

“ At the service of your highness ! ” 

“Does it seem to me so from weakness, or did Oskyerko 
try to blow u]) the gate with a 2>etard two days since?” 

“He tried, your highness; but the Swedes seized the 
petards and wounded him slightly, and Sapyeha's men were 
repulsed.” 

“If wounded slightly, then he will try again. Hut what 
day is it? ” 

“ The last day of December, your highness.” 

“ God be merciful to my soul ! I shall not live to the New 
Year. Long ago it was foretold me that every fifth year death 
is near me.” 

“God is kind, your highness.” 

“ God is with Sapyeha,” said the prince, gloomily. 

All at once he looked around and said : “ Cold comes to me 
from it. I do not sec it, but I feel that it is here.” 
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“ What is that, your highness ? ” 

“Death!” 

“ In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ! ” 

A moment of silence followed ; nothing was heard but the 
whispered “ Our Father,” repeated by Faiii Yakiniovieh. 

“ Tell me,” said the prince, with a broken voice, “ do you 
believe that outside of your faith no one can be saved?” 

“Even in the moment of death it is possible to renounce 
errors,” said Kharlamp. 

The sound of shots had become at that moment more 
(luent. The thunder of cannon began to shake the window 
panes, which answered each report with a plaintive sound. 

The prince listened a certain time calmly, then rose sligJitly 
on the pillow ; his eyes began slowly lo widen, his pu]>ils to 
glitter. Ho sat up : for a mouieiit ho held his head witli his 
hand, then cried suddenly, as if in lujwilderment : — 

“ Hoguslav ! lioguslav I Hogu^lav ! ” 

Kharlamp ran out of the room like a madman. 

Th(i whole castle trembled and (quivered frimi the thunder 
of cannon. 

All at once there was heard the cry of several Iboiisand 
voices ; then something was torn with a ghastly smashing of 
walls, so that brands and coals from the chimney were scat- 
tered on the lloor. At the same time Kharlamp rushed into 
the chamber. 

“ Sapyeha’s men have blown uj) the gate ! ” cried he. “ The 
Swedes have fled to the tower ! The enemy is here I Your 
highness ” 

Further words died on his lips. Radzivill was sitting on 
the sofa with eyes starting out ; with open lips he was gulping 
the air, his teeth bared like those of a dog when he snarls ; he 
tore with his hands the sofa on which he was sitting, and gaz- 
ing with terror into the depth of the chamber cried, or rather 
gave out hoarse rattles between one breath and another : — 

“ It was Radzeyovski — Not I — Save me ! — What do you 
want? Take the crown! — It was Radzeyovski — Save me, 
people! Jesus! Jesus! Mary!” 

These were the last words of Radzivill. 

Then a terrible coughing seized him ; his eyes came out in 
still more ghastly fashion from their sockets ; he stretched him- 
self out, fell on his back, and remained motionless. 

“ He is dead ! said the doctor. 
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“ He cried Mary, though a Calvinist, you have heard I ” said 
Pani Yakimovich. 

“ Throw wood on the fire ! ” said Kharlamp to the terrified 
pages. 

He drew near to the corpse, closed the eyelids ; then he took 
from his own armor a gilded image of the Mother of God which 
lie wore on a chain, and placing the hands of Kadzivill together 
on liis breast, he put the image between the dead fingers. 

The light of the fire was reflected from the golden ground 
of the image, and that reflection fell upon the face of the voe- 
voda and made it cheerful, so that never had it seemed so culm. 

Kliarlamp sat at tJie side of the body, and resting his elbows 
on his knees, hid his face in his hands. 

The silence was broken only by the sound of shots. 

All at once something lerrii)lo took place, hirst of all was 
a flash of awful brightness ; the whole world seemed turned 
into lire, and at the same time there was given forth such a 
sound as if tlie earth had fallen from under the castle. The 
walls tottered; the ceilings cracked with a terrible noise; all 
the windows tumbled in on the floor, and the panes were broken 
into hundreds of fragments. Tlirough the empty openings ol 
ihewindo^\s that moment clouds of snow drifted in, and the 
whirlwind began to howl gloomily in the corners of the ehamher. 

All thti ])eople present fell to the floor on their faces, speech- 
less from terror. 

Kharlani]) rt)se first, and looked directly on the corpse of 
the voevoda ; the corjise was lying in calmness, but the gilded 
image had sliiiped a little in the hands. 

Kharlamp recovered his breath. At first he felt certain that 
that was an army of Satans wlio had broken into the chamber 
for the body of the prince. 

“ The word has become flesh ! ” said he. “ The Swedes 
must liave blown uj) tlie tower and themselves.” 

But from without there came no sound. Evidently the 
troops of Sapyeha were standing in dumb wonder, or perhaps 
in fear that the whole castle was mined, and that there would 
be explosion after explosion. 

“ Put wood on the fire ! ” said Kharlamp to the pages. 

Again the room was gleaming with a bright, quivering 
light. Round about a deathlike stillness continued; but the 
fire hissed, the whirlwind howled, and the snow rolled each 
moment more densely through the window openings. 
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At last confused voices were heard, then the clatter of spurs 
and the tramp of many feet ; the door of the chamber was 
opened wide, and soldiers rushed in. 

It was bright from the naked sabers, and more and more 
figures of knights in helmets, caps, and kolj^aks crowded througli 
the door. Many were bejiring lanterns in their hands, and the}^ 
held them to the light, advancing carefully, though it was light 
in the room from the fire as well. 

At last there sprang forth from the crowd a little knight 
all in enameled armor, and cried : — 

“Where is the \oevoda of Vilna?” 

“ Here ! ” said Kharlamp, pointing to the body lying on the 
sofa. 

Volodyovski looked at him, and said : — 

“ lie is not living ! ” 

“ He is not living, he is not living ! ” went from mouth to 
mouth. 

“ The traitor, the betrayer, is not living I 

“ So it is,” said Kharlamp, gloomily. “ But if you dishonor 
his body and bear it apart with sabers, you will do ill, for 
before his end he called on the Most Holy Lady, and he holds 
Her image in his hand.” 

These words made a deep impression. The shouts were 
hushed, Tlien the soldiers began to approach, to go around 
the sofa, and look at the dead man. Those who had lanterns 
turned the light of them on his eyes ; and he lay there, gigantic, 
gloomy, on his face tlie majesty of a hetman and the cold dig- 
nity of death. 

The soldiers came one after another, and among them the 
officers ; therefore Stank3'^evich approached, the two Skshetuskis, 
llorotkycvich, Yakub Kmita, Oskyerko, and Pan Zagloha. 

“ It is true ! ” said Zagloha, in a low voice, as if he feared to 
rouse the prince. “He liolds in his hands the Most Holy 
Lad}'-, and the shining from Her falls on his face.” 

When he said this he removed his cap. That instant all the 
others bared their heads. A moment of silence filled with rev- 
erence followed, which was broken at last by Volodyovski. 

“ Ah I ” said he, “ he is before the judgment of God, and 
people have nothing to do with him.” Here he turned to 
Kharlamp. “ But you, unfortunate, why did you for his sake 
leave your country and king ? ” 

“ Give him this way ! ” called a number of voices at once. 
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Then Kharlamp rose, and taking off his saber threw it with 
ii clatter on the floor, and said : — 

Here 1 am, cut me to pieces I 1 did not leave him with 
you, when he was powerful as a king, and afterward it was not 
]>roper to leave him when he was in misery and no one stayed 
with him. 1 have not grown fat in his service ; for three days 
1 have had nothing in m}^ mouth, and the legs are bending 
under nu‘. Hut here I am, cut me to pieces ! for I confess 
furthermore [here Kharlamp's voice trembled] that I loved 
him.” 

When he had said this he tottered and would have fallen ; 
])ut Zaglol«t f»i>eued his arms to him, caught him, supported 
liim, and cried : — 

“ By the li\ ing God ! Give the man food and drink ! ” 

TJiat touched all to the heart; therefore they took Khar- 
lamp by the arms and led him out of the chamber at once. 
'Then tlie soldiers began to leave it one after another, making 
the sign of the cross with devotion. 

On tlio road to their quarters Zagloba was meditating over 
somctliing. He stopped, coughed, then juilled Volodyovski ]>> 
the skirl. “ Pan ISIichael," said he. 

-Well, what?” 

- My anger against Radzivill is passed ; a dead man is a dead 
maul I forgive him from my heart for having made an at- 
temjit on my life.” 

-He is before the tribunal of heaven,” said Volodyovski. 

- 'J'hat’s it, that's it ! H'm, if it would help him I would 
even give for a Mass, since it seems to me that he has an 
awfully small chance up there.” 

- God is merciful ! ” 

“As to being merciful, lie is merciful ; still the Lord cannot 
look without abhorrence on heretics. And Radzivill was not 
oidy a heretic, but a traitor. There is where the trouble is ! ” 

Here Zagloba shook his head and began to look upward. 

“ I am afraid,” said he, after a while, “ that some of those 
Swedes who blew themselves up will fall on my head ; that they 
will not be received there in heaven is certain.” 

“They were good men,” said Pan Michael, with recogni- 
tion ; “they i)ref erred death to surrender ; there are few such 
soldiers in the world.” 
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SIR ROC^KR DE (COVERLEY. 

By JOSEPH ADDISON. 

[For biographical sketch, see page 3472. J 

Sir Rooer is Introduced. 

The first of our society is a gentleman of Worcestershire, 
of ancient descent, a baronet, his name Sir Roger de Coverley. 
His great-grandfather was inventor of that famous country 
dance which is called after him. All who know that shire are 
very well acquainted with the parts and merits of Sir Roger, 
lie is a gentleman that is very singular in liis behavior, but his 
singularities proceed from his good sense, and are contradictions 
to the manners of tlie world, onl\ as lie thinks the world is in 
the wrong. However, this humor creates him no enemies, for 
lie does nothing with sourness or obstinacy; and his being un- 
confined to modes and forms makes liini but the readier and 
more capalile to please and oblige all who km>w Jiim. When lie 
is in town, he lives in Soho Square. It is said, he keeps him- 
self a bachelor by reason he was crossed in love by a perverse 
beautiful widow' of the next county to him. Reforc this dis- 
appointment, Sir Roger was W'hat you call a fine gentleman, 
had often supped with my Lord Rochester and Sir (leorge 
Etherege, fought a duel upon his first coming to town, and 
kicked Bully Dawson in a public coffeehouse, for calling him 
youngster. But, being ill used by the above-mentioned widow, 
he was very serious for a year and a half ; and though, his 
temper being naturally jovial, he at last got over it, he grew 
careless of himself, and never dressed afterwards. He continues 
to wear a coat and doublet of the same cut that were in fashion 
at the time of his repulse, which, in his merry humors, he tells 
us, has been in and out twelve times since he first wore it. He 
is now in his fifty-sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty ; keeps 
a good house both in town and country ; a great lover of man- 
kind ; but there is such a mirthful cast in his behavior, that he 
is rather beloved than esteemed. Ilis tenants grow rich, his 
servants look satisfied, all the young women profess love to him, 
and the young men are glad of his company ; when he comes 
into a house, he calls the servants by their names, and talks all 
the way upstairs to a visit. 1 must not omit that Sir Roger is 
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a justice of the quorum; that he fills the chair at a quarter 
session with great abilities, and three months ago gained uni- 
versal applause by explaining a passage in the game act. 

Sir Roger axd Will. Wimble. 

As I was yesterday morning walking with Sir Roger before 
liis house, a country fellow brought him a huge fish, which, he 
told him, Mr. William Wimble had caught that ^cry morning, 
and that he i)resented it with his service to him, and intended 
to come and dine with him. At the same time he delivered a 
letter, which my friend read to me as soon as the messenger left 
him. 

Sir Roger, — I desire you to accept of a Jack, which is the liest 
I have cauglit this season. 1 intend to come and st.iy with you a 
week, and see how the Perch bite in the Blac'k river. 1 observed 
with some concern, the last time T saw you upon the Bowling Green, 
that your whip wanted a lash to it; 1 will bring half a dozen with 
me thal I twisted last week, which 1 hope will serve you all the time 
you aie in the country. I liave not been out of the saddle for six 
days last past, having been at Eton with Sii John’s eldest son. He 
takes to his learning hugely. 

1 am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

Will. Wimble. 

This extraordinary letter, and message that accompanied it, 
made me very curious to know the character and (piality of the 
gentleman who sent them ; which I found to be as folloAvs. 
Will. W imble is \ ounger brotlier to a baronet, and descended 
of the ancient family of the Wimhlcs. lie is now between forty 
and fifty ; but being bred to no Imsincss, and born to no estate, 
ho generally lives Avith his elder brother as superintendent of 
his game, lie hunts a pack of dogs better than any man in the 
country, and is very famous for finding out a hare, lie is ex- 
tremely well versed in all the little handicrafts of an idle man ; 
he makes a May fly to a miracle, and furnishes the whole 
country Avith angle rods. As he is a good-natured, officious 
fellow, and very much esteemed upon account of his family, he 
is a welcome guest at every house, and keeps up a good corre- 
spondence among all the gentlemen about him. He carries a 
tulip root in his pocket from one to another, or exchanges a 
puppy between a couple of friends that live perhaps in the 
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opposite sides of the county. Will, is a particular favorite of 
all the young heirs, whom he frequently obliges with a net that 
he has weaved, or a setting dog tliat he has made himself ; he 
now and then presents a pair of garters of his own knitting to 
their mothers or sisters ; and raises a great deal of mirth among 
them by inquiring, as often as he meets them, “how they wear ? ** 
These gentlemanlike manufactures, and obliging little humors, 
make Will, the darling of the country. 

Sir Roger wjis proceeding in the character of him, when he 
saw him make up to us with two or three hazel twigs in his 
hand, that he had cut in Sir Roger's woods, as he came through 
them in his way to the house. I was very much pleased to ob- 
serve on one side the hearty and sincere welcome with which 
Sir Roger received him, and on the other, the secret joy which 
his guest discovered at sight of tlie good old knight. After 
the first salutes were over, Will, desired Sir Roger to lend him 
one of liis servants to carry a set of shuttlecocks he had with 
him ill a little box, to a lady that lived about a mile off, to 
whom it seems he ha<l pi-oniiscd such a present for above this 
lialf-year. Sir Roger's back was no sooner turned but honest 
Will, began to tell me of a large cock pheasant that he had 
sprung in one of the neighboring woods, with two or three 
other adventures of the same nature. Odd and uncommon 
characters are the game that 1 look for and most delight in ; 
for which reason I was as much pleased with the novelty of 
the person that talked to me, as he could be for his life with 
the springing of a pheasant, and therefore listened to him with 
more than ordinary attention. 

In the midst of his discourse the bell rung to dinner, where 
the gentleman I have lieen speaking of had the pleasure of 
seeing the huge Jack he had caught served up for the first dish 
in a most sumptuous manner. Upon our sitting down to it, he 
gave us a long account how he had hooked it, played with 
it, foiled it, and at length drew it out upon the bank, with 
several other particulars, that lasted all the first course. A 
dish of wild fowl, that came afterwards, furnished conversa- 
tion for the rest of the dinner, which concluded with a late 
invention of Will.’s for improving the quail pipe. 

Upon withdrawing into my room after dinner, I was secretly 
touched with compassion towards the honest gentleman that 
had dined with us, and could not but consider, with a great 
deal of concern, how so good an heai*t) and such busy hands, 
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were wliolly employed in trifles, that so much humanity should 
be so little beneficial to others, and so much industry so little 
advantageous to himself. The same temper of mind, and ap- 
plication to affairs, might have recommended him to the public 
esteem, and have raised his fortune in another station of life. 
What good to his country, or himself, might not a trader or 
merchant have done with such useful, though ordinary, quali- 
fications 

Will. Wimble's is tho case of many a younger brother of a 
great family, who had l alher see their children starve like gen- 
tlemen than thrive in a trade or profession that is beneath their 
cpialiU. Tliis humor fills several parts of Europe with pride 
and beggary. It is the happiness of a trading nation, like ours, 
that the younger sons, though inea])ahh* of jin) liberal art or 
profession, may bo placed in such a vva} (d‘ life as may perhaps 
enable them to vie with the best of their family : accordingly, 
we find several citizens that were launched into the world with 
narrow fortunes, rising by an honest industry to greater estates 
than those of their elder brothers. It is not improbable but 
Will, was formerly tried at divinity, law, or physic ; and that 
finding his genius did not lie that way, his parents gave him up 
at length to his own inventions. But certainly, however im- 
proper he might have been for studies of a higher nature, he 
^\'as perfectly well turned for the occupations of trade and com- 
nieree. 

SiK Bo(jer at thk AssrzEH, 

A man's first cave should be to avoid the reproaches of his 
own heart ; his next, to escape the censures of the world : if 
the last interferes with the former, it ought to be entirely neg- 
lected ; but otherwise there cannot he a greater satisfaction to 
an honest mind than to see those approbations which it gives 
itself seconded by the applauses of the public : a man is more 
sure of his conduct when the verdict which he passes upon his 
own behavior is thus warranted and confirmed by the opinion 
of all that know him. 

My worthy friend Sir lloger is one of those who is not only 
at peace within himself, but beloved and esteemed by all about 
him. He receives a suitable tribute for his universal benevo- 
lence to mankind, in the returns of affection and good will 
which are paid him by every one that lives within his neighbor- 
hood. I lately met with two or three odd instances of that 
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general respect which is shown to the good old knight. He 
would needs carry Will. Wimble and myself with him to the 
country assizes : as we were upon the road, Will. Wimble joined 
a couple of plain men who rid before us, and conversed with 
them for some time ; during which my friend fc>ir Roger ac- 
quainted me with their characters. 

The first of them, says he, that hath a spaniel by his side, is 
a yeoman of about a hundred pounds a year, an honest man : 
he is just within the game act, and qualified to kill an hare or 
a pheasant : he knocks down a dinner with his gun twice or 
thrice a week; and by that means lives much cheaper than 
those who have not so good an estate as himself. Ho would be 
a good neighbor if he did not destroy so many i)artridgC8 : in 
short, he is a very sensible man ; shoots flying ; and has been 
several times foreman of the petty jury. 

The other that rides with him is Tom Touchy, a fellow 
famous for taking tlie law of everybody. There is not one in 
the town where he lives lliat he has not sued at a quarter 
sessions. The rogue had once the impudence to go to law with 
the widow. His head is full of costs, damages, and ejectments : 
he plagued a couple of lionest gentlemen so long for a trespass in 
breaking one of his hedges, till he 'was forced to sell the ground 
it inclosed to defray the charges of the prosecution. His 
father left him fourscore pounds a y car ; but ho has cast and 
been cast so often, that he is not now worth thirty. I suppose 
he is going upon the old business of tlie willow tree. 

As Sir Roger was giving me this account of Tom Touchy, 
Will. Wimble and his two companions stopped short till we 
came up to them. After having paid tlieir respects to Sir 
Roger, Will, told him that Mr. Touchy and he must appeal to 
him upon a dispute that arose between them. Will., it seems, 
had been giving his fellow-travelers an account of his angling 
one day in such a hole ; when Tom Touchy, instead of liearing 
out his story, told him that Mr. Such-aii-one, if he pleased, 
might take the law of him for fishing in that part of the river. 
My friend Sir Roger heard them both, upon a round trot, and 
after having paused some time, told them, with an air of a man 
who would not give his judgment rashly, that much might be 
said on both sides. They were neither of them dissatisfied with 
the knight’s determination, because neither of them found him- 
self in the wrong by it : upon which we made the best of our 
way to the assizes. 
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The court was sat 1)efore Sir Roger came, but notwithstand- 
ing all the justices had taken their places upon the bench, they 
made room for the old knight at the head of them ; who, for 
his reputation in the country, took occasion to whisper in the 
judge's ear that he was glad his lordship had met with so much 
good weather in his circuit. I was listening to the pro- 
ceedings of the court with much attention, and infinitely 
pleased with that great appearance of solemnity which so 
properly accompanies such a public administration of our laws, 
when, after about an hour’s sitting, 1 observed, to my great 
surprise, in the midst of a trial, that my friend Sir Roger was 
getting 11 ]) to siieak. 1 was in some pain for him, till I found 
lie liad aocpiitted himself of two or three sentences, with a look 
of mucli business and great intrepidity. 

Upon his first rising the court was hushed, and a general 
whisper ran among the coiiiitr}’’ jieople that Sir Roger was up. 
The speech he made was so little to the purpose, that I shall 
not trouble my readers with an account of it ; and I believe 
was not HO much designed by tiie knight himself to inform the 
court, as to give him a figun* in my eye, and keep up his credit 
in the country. 

1 was highly delighted, when the court rose, to see the 
gentlemen of the country gathering about my old friend, and 
striving who should compliment him most ; at the same time 
that the ordinary people gazed upon liim at a distance, not a 
little admiring his courage, that was not afraid to speak to the 
judge. 

In our return home we met with a very odd accident, 
which I cannot forbear relating, because it shows how desirou^t 
all who know Sir Roger are of giving him marks of their es- 
teem. When we were arrived upon the verge of his estate, 
we stopped at a little inn to rest ourselves and our horses. 
The man of the house had, it seems, been formerly a servant 
in the knights family, and to do honor to his old master, had 
some time since, unknown to Sir Roger, put him up in a sign- 
post before the door ; so that The Knight’s Head had hung out 
upon the road about a week before he himself knew anything 
of the matter. As soon as Sir Roger was acquainted with it, 
finding that his servant’s indiscretion proceeded wholly from 
affection and good will, he only told him that he had made 
him too high a compliment : and when the fellow seemed to 
think that could hardly be, added, with a more decisive look. 
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that it was too great an honor for any man under a duke, but 
told him at the same time that it might be altered with a Aery 
few touches, and that he himself would be at the charge of it. 
Accordingly they got a x>^diiter by the knig1it*s directions to 
add a i)air of whiskers to the face, and by a little aggravation 
of the features to change it into the Saracen's Head. I should 
not have known this story, had not the innkeeper, u})oii Sir 
Itoger’b alighting, told him in my hearing that Ids Honor's 
head was brought back last night, with the alterations that ho 
had ordered to be made in it. r])nn this my friend, with his 
usual cheerfulness, related the i>articnlars above mentioned, 
and ordered the head to be brought into the room. I could 
not forbear discovering gi cater exju-essions of mirth than ordi- 
nary upon the axipcaraiiLC of this monstrous face, under which, 
notwithstanding it was ma le to froAvn ami stare in tlie most 
extraordinary manner, i could still di.vOV<r a dist.mt rescnu 
blance of my old friend. Sir Roger, upon seeing me laugh, 
desired me to tell him truly if 1 thought it x)Ossi))le for x)eoj)lc 
to know him in that disguise. 1 ai lirbt kejd my usual silence ; 
hut upon the kniglit's conjuring me to tell him A\hethcr it Avas 
not still more like himself than a Saiaeeii, I composed my couu- 
leiiance in the hest manner I could, and rejdicd ^‘that much 
might bo said on both sides.” 

These sCA^'eral adventures, amIIi the knight’s beluivior in 
tliem, gave me as i)lcasaiit a day as ever 1 met Avith in any of 
my travels. 

Sir Roger at the Play. 

My friend Sir Roger de CoA^erlc}, a^ hen w'' last met to- 
gether at the club, told me that he had a great mind to see 
the new tragedy with me, assuring me at the same time that 
he had not been at a play those twenty years. Tlie List I saw, 
said Sir Roger, was the Committee, which 1 should not luive 
gone to neither, had not I been told beforehand that it Avas a 
good Church of England comedy. He then proceeded to in- 
quire of me who this Distressed Mother av.is ; and upon hear- 
ing that she was Hector’s widow, ho told mo that her husband 
was a brave man, and that aa'Iich he Avas a schoolboy he had 
read his life at the end of the dictionary. My friend asked 
me, in the next place, if there w^)llld not be some danger in 
coming home late, in case the jVIuhoeks should be abroad. “ I 
assure you, (says he,) I thought 1 had fallen into their hands 
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last uight ; for I observed two or three lusty black men that 
followed me halfway uj) Fleet Street, and mended their pace 
behind me, in proportion as I put on to go away from them. 
You must know, (continued the knight with a smile,) I fancied 
they had a mind to hunt me : for I remember an honest gentle- 
man in my neighborhood, who was served such a trick in King 
Charles the Second’s time ; for which reason ho has not ven- 
tured himself in town ever since. I might have shown them 
very good sport, had this been their design ; for as I am an old 
fox hunter, I should have turned and dodged, and have played 
them a thousand tricks they had never seen in their lives be- 
fore.” Sir Roger added that if these gentlemen had any such 
intention, they did iit)t succeed very well in it ; “ for I threw 
them out, (says he,) at tlie end of Norfolk Street, where I 
doubled the corner, and gf)t shelter in my lodgings before they 
could imagine what was become of me. However, (says the 
knight,) if Captain Sentry will make one with us to-morrow 
night, and if you will both of you call on me about four o’clock, 
that we may be at the house before it is full, 1 will have my 
own coach in readiness to attend you, for John tells me he Iws 
got the fore wheels mended.” 

The eai)lain, who did not fail to meet me there at the ap- 
j)ointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothing, for that he had put 
on the same sword which he had made use of at the battle of 
Steenkirk. Sir Roger’s bervaiits, .iiid among the rest my old 
friend the butler, had, I found, provided themselves with good 
oaken plants, to attend their master upon this occasion. When 
we had placed him in his coach, with myself at his left hand, 
the captain hefoi'c him, and his butler at the head of his foot- 
men ill the rear, we convoyed him in safety to the playhouse ; 
where, after having marched up the entry in good order, the 
captain tind 1 went in with him, and seated him betwixt us in 
the pit. As soon as the house was full, and the candles lighted, 
my old friend stood up and looked about him with that pleas- 
ure which a mind seasoned with humanity naturally feels in 
itself, at the sight of a multitude of people who seem pleased 
with one another and partake of the same common entertain- 
ment. I could not but fancy to myself, as the old man stood 
up in the middle of the pit, that he made a very proper center 
to a tragic audience. Upon the entering of Pyrrhus, the knight 
told me that he did not believe the King of France himself had 
a better strut. I was, indeed, very attentive to my old friend’s 
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remarkH, because I looked upon them as a piece of natural criti- 
cism, and was well pleased to hear him, at the conclusion of 
almost every scene, telling me that he could not imagine how 
the play would end. One while he appeared much concerned 
about Andromache ; and a little while after as much for Iler- 
mione : and was extremely puzzled to think what would become 
of Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Roger saw Andromache’s obstinate refusal to her 
lover’s importunities, he whispered me in the ear that he was 
sure she would never have him; to which he added, with a 
more than ordinary vehemence, you cannot imagine, sir, what it 
is to have to do with a widow. Upon Pyrrhus his threatening 
afterwards to leave her, the knight shook his head, and mut- 
tered to himself, Ay, do if you can. This part dwelt so much 
upon my friend’s imagination, that at the close of the third act, 
as I was thinking of something else, he whispered in my ear, 
“These widows, sir, arc the most perverse creatures in the 
world. But pray, (says he,) you that arc a critic, is this ])lay 
according to your dramatic rules, as you call them/ Sli*)uhl 
your people in tragedy always talk to be understood WJiy, 
there is not a single sentence in this play that I do not know 
the meaning of.” 

The fourth act very luckily begun before 1 had time to gi\e 
the old gentleman an answer; “ Well, (says the knight, sitting 
down with great satisfaction,) J suppose^ we are now to see 
Hector's ghost.” He then renewed his attention, and, from 
time to time, fell a praising the widow. He made, indeed, a 
little mistake as to one of her pages, whom, at his first enter- 
ing, he took for Astyanax ; but he quickly set himself right in 
that particular, though, at the same time, he owned he should 
have been very glad to have seen the little boy, “ who,” says he, 
“ must needs be a very line child by the account that is given 
of him.” Upon Hermiono’s going off with a menace to Pyrrhus, 
the audience gave a loud clap ; to which Sir Roger added, “ On 
my word, a notable young baggage ! ” 

As there was a very remarkable silence and stillness in the 
audience during the whole action, it was natural for them to take 
the opportunity of the intervals between the acts to express 
their opinion of the players, and of their respective parts. Sir 
Roger, hearing a cluster of them praise Orestes, struck in with 
them, and told them that he thought his friend Pylades was a 
very sensible man ; as they were af terw’ards applauding Pyrrhus, 
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Sir Roger put in a second time, ** And let me tell you, (says he,) 
though he speaks but little, I like the old fellow in whiskers as 
well as any of them.” Captain Sentry, seeing two or three 
wags who sat near us loan with an attentive ear towards Sir 
Roger, and fearing lest they should smoke the knight, plucked 
him by the ell^ow, and whispered something in his ear, that 
lasted till the opening of the fifth act. The knight was won- 
derfully attentive to llio account which Orestes gives of Pyrrhus 
his death, and at the conclusion of it told me it was such a 
bloody piece of work that he was glad it was not done upon 
the stage. Seeing afterwards Orestes in his raving fit, he grew 
more than ordinary serious, and took occasion to moralize (in 
his way) u 2 )on an evil conscience, adding that “ Orestes, in his 
madness, looked as if lie saw something.” 

As we were tlie first that came into the house, so we were 
the last that went out of il ; being resolved to have a clear pas- 
sage for oiir old friend, whom we did not care to venture among 
the justling of the crowd. Sir Roger went out fully satisfied 
willi his ent(M’taiiiment, and we guarded him to his lodgings in 
ihe same maimer that w'c brought him to the playhouse ; being 
highly jdeased, for my own part, not only with the [lerformanee 
of the excellent jiieee which had been iiresented, but with the 
satisfaction whieli it had given to the good old man. 

Death of Sir Roger. 

We last night received a iiiecc of ill new''s at our club, 
which ATi’y si'iisibly afllieted every one of us. I question not 
but my readers themselves will be troubled at the hearing of it. 
To keep them no longer in suspense, Sir Roger do Coverley is 
dead. He departed this life at Jiis house in the country, after 
a few weeks’ sickness. Sir Andrew Freeport has a letter from 
one of his correspondents in those jiarts, that informs him the 
old mail caught a cold at the country sessions, as he was very 
warmly promoting an address of his own penning, in which he 
succeeded according to his wishes. But this particular comes 
from a Whig justice of peace, who was always Sir Roger’s 
enemy and antagonist. 1 liave letters both from the chaplain 
and Captain Sentry, which mention nothing of it, but are filled 
with many particulars to the honor of the good old man. I 
have likewise a letter from tlie butler, who took so much care 
of me last summer when I was at the knight’s house. As my 
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friend the butler mentions, in the simplicity of his heart, 
several circumstances the others have passed over in silence, 1 
shall give my reader a copy of his letter, without any altera- 
tion or diminution. 

Honored Sir, — Knowing that you was my ohl master’s good 
friend, I could not forbear sending you the melancholy news of his 
death, which has afflicted the whole country, as well as Ins poor 
servants, who loved him, T may say, better than we did our lives. I 
am afraid he caught his death the last coiiutiy sessiims, where he 
would go to see justice done to a poor widow woman, and her fatherless 
children, that had been wronged by a neighboring gentleman ; for 
you know, my good master was always the poor man’s friend. Upon 
his coining home, the first complaint ho made was that he had lost 
his roast-beef stomach, not being able to touch a sirloin, which w’as 
served up according to custom : and you know he used to lake great 
delight in it. From that time forward he grew Avorsc and worse, 
but still kept a good heart to tlie last, ludoed we were once in 
great hopes of his recovery, ujhui a kind m(‘ssago that was sent him 
from the wddow lady whom he had made love to the forty last years 
of his life; but this only proved a lightning before his death. He 
has bequeathed to this lady, as a token of his love, a great })(iarl 
necklace, and a couple of silver bracelets set with jewels, which l)e- 
longed to my good old lady his mother : he has bequeathed the fine 
white gelding, that he used to ride a hunting upon, to liis chajdain, 
because he thought he would be kind to him, and lias left you all 
liis books. He has, moreover, bequeathed to the chajdain a very 
pretty tenement Avith good lauds about it. It being a \cj-y (jold day 
Avlien he made his will, he left for mourning, to every man in the 
parish, a great frieze coat, and to every woman a black riding hood. 
It was a most moving sight to see him take leave of his jioor ser- 
vants, commending us all for our fidelity, Avhilst wo were not able 
to speak a word for Aveeiiiiig. As avc most of us arc groAvii gray- 
beaded in our dear master’s service, be has left us pensions and 
legacies which we may live very comfortably upon the remaining 
part of our days. He has bequeathed a groat deal more in charity, 
which is not yet come to my knowledge, and it is peremptorily said 
in the parish that he has left money to build a steeple to the 
church : for he was heard to say some time ago that if he lived two 
years longer, Coverley church should have a steeple to it. The 
chaplain tells everybody that he made a very good end, and never 
speaks of him without tears. He was buried, according to his own 
directions, among the family of the Coverlies, on the left hand of 
his father Sir Arthur The coffin was carried by six of his tenants, 
and the pall held up by six of the quorum: the whole parish 
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followed the corpse with heavy hearts, and in their mourning suits ; 
the men in frieze, and the women in riding hoods. Captain Sentry, 
my master’s nephew, has taken possession of the hall house, and the 
whole estate. When my old master saw him, a little before his 
death, he shook him by the hand, and wished him joy of the estate 
which was falling to him, desiring him only to make a good use of 
it, and to pay the several legacies, and the gifts of charity, which 
he told him he had left as quitrents upon the estate. The captain 
truly seems a courteous man, though says but little. He makes 
much of those whom my master loved, and shows great kindness to 
the old house dog, that you know my poor master was so fond of. 
It would have gone to your heart to have heard the nLoaus the dumb 
creature made on the day of my master’s death. He has never joyed 
himself since ; no more has any of us. It was the melaucholiest day 
for the poor people that ever happened in Worcestershire. This 
being all from, 

Honored sir, your most sorrowful servant. 

Edward Biscitit. 

P.S. My master desired, some weeks before he died, that a 
book which comes up to you by the carrier, should be given to Sir 
Andrew Freeport in his name. 

This letter, notwithstanding the poor butler’s manner of 
writing it, gave us such an idea of our good old friend, that, 
upon the reading of it, there A^as not a dry eye in the club. 
Sir Andrew, opening tlie book, found it to bu a collection of 
acts of parliament. There was, in particular, the act of uni- 
formity, with some passages in it marked by Sir Roger’s own 
hand. Sir Andrew found that they related to two or three 
points which he had disputed with Sir Roger the last time he 
appeared at the club. Sir Andrew, who would have been 
merry at such an incident on another occasion, at the sight of 
the old mail’s handwriting, burst into tears, and put the book 
into his pocket. Captain Sentry informs me that the knight 
has left rings and mourning for every one in the club. 
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ON LIFE, DEATH, AND IMMORTALITY. 

Ht EDWAIU) YOUNG. 

(From “ Night Thoughts.”) 

[Edward Toukg : An English poet ; born at IJphani, Hampshire, in 1684 ; 
died at Welwyn, Hertfordshire, April 12, 1706. He was graduated at Oicfoid, took 
orders as a clergyman of the Church of England, and in 1730 became rector of 
Welwyn, where he remained until his death. Uis most famous work is Night 
Thoughts on Life, Death, ai\d Immortality” (1742-1744). He also published 
“The Last Day” (1713), “The Force of Kcligion ”(1716), two tragedies, 
“Busiris” (1710) and “The Revenge” (1721), and “The Love of Fame” 
(1726-1728).] 

Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep ! 

He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles ; the wretched he forsakes ; 

Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe, 

And lights on lids unsullied with ji tear. 

From short (as usual) and disturbed repose, 

T wake : how happy they who wake no more ! 

Yet that were vain, if dreams infest the grave. 

1 wake, eiiK'rging from a sea of dreams 
Tiinmltuous; when* my wrecked desponding thought, 

From wave to wave of fancied misery, 

At random drove, lier helm of reason lost, 

Tho’ now restored, Mis only change of pain, 

(A bitter change !) severer for severe. 

The day too short for my distress ; and night. 

Even in the zenith of her dark domain, 

Is sunshine to the color of my fate. 

Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne. 

In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden scepter o’er a slumb’ring world. 

Silence, how dead ! and darkness, how profound ! 

Nor eye, nor listening ear, an object finds ; 

Creation sleeps. ’Tia as the gen’ral pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause ; 

An awful pause ! prophetic of her end. 

And let her prophecy be soon fulfilled ; 

Fate 1 drop the curtain ; I can lose no more. 

Silence and darkness! solemn sisters! twins 
From ancient night, who nurse the tender thought 
To reason, and on reason build resolve, 

(That column of true majesty in man,) 

Assist me : I will thank you in the grave ; 
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The grave, your kingdom : there this frame shall fall 
A victim sacred to your dreary shrine. 

But what are ye ? — 

Tliou who didst put to flight 
Primeval silence, when the morning stars. 

Exulting, shouted o’er the rising ball ; 

O Thou, whose word from solid darkness struck 
That spark, ilie sun ; strike wisdom from my soul ; 
My soul, which flies to Thee, her trust, her treasure, 
As iiii&ors to their gold, while others rest. 

4'hro’ this opaque of nature, and of soul, 

This double night, transmit one pitying ray, 

To lighten, and to cheer. O lead my mind, 

(A mind that fain would wander from its woe,) 

Lead it thro’ various scenes of life and dt ath ; 

And from each scene the noblest truths inspire 
Nor less insinre my conduct, than my song ; 

Teach my best reason, reason ; my best will 
Teach rectitude ; and fix my firm resolve 
Wisdom to wed, and jiay her long arrear : 

N or let the phial of thy vengeance, poured 
On this devoted head, be poured in vain. 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man As if an angel &]juke, 

J feel the solemn sound If heard aright, 

It Ihf* hncll of luy dei>arted hours : 

V\ lu*ie are they ? With the years beyond the flood. 
It IS the signal that demands dispatch: 

How iinuli IS to be done? My hopes and feais 
Start up alarmed, and o’er life’s narrow verge 
Look down. — tin what? a fathomless abyss; 

A dread eternity ! liow surely mine ! 

And CMii eternity belong to me, 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour ? 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 

How passing wonder He who made him such ! 

AVho centered in our make such strange extremes ! 
From diif’rent natures marvelously mixt, 

Connection exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguished link in being’s endless chain 1 
Midway from nothing to the deity I 
A beam ethereal, sullied, and absorpt ! 

Tho’ sullied, and dishonored, still divine ! 
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Dim miniature of greatness absolute I 
An heir of glory 1 a frail child of dust I 
Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 

A worm ! a god ! — I tremble at myself, 

And in myself am lost ! at home a stranger. 

Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast. 
And wondering at her own : how reason reels ! 

O what a miracle to man is man, 

Triumphantly distressed ! what joy, what dread i 
Alternately transported, and alarmed ! 

What can preserve my life ? or what destroy ? 

An angePs arm can’t snatch me from the grave; 
Legions of angels can’t confine me there. 

’Tis past conjecture ; all things rise in proof : 
While o’er my limbs sleep’s soft dominion spread, 

W hat though my soul fantastic measures trod 
O’er tairy fields ; t*r mourned along the gloom 
Of pathless woods ; or down the craggy steep 
Hurled lieadlong, swam with pain the mantled i >ol; 
Or scaled the chlf ; or danced on hollow wind , 

Willi antic shapes, wild natives of the brain '/ 

Her ceaseless flight, tho’ deviou-^, speaks hoi* mil me 
Of subtler essence than the trodden clod ; 

A(*1ive, aerial, towering, unconiined, 

Unfettered with her gross companion’s fall. 

Even silent night proclaims my soul immortal : 

Even silent night x»roclaims eternal da> . 

For human weal, heaven husbands all events ; 

Dull sleep instructs, nor sport vain dreams in vain. 

Why then their loss deplore, that are not lost V 
Why wanders wretched thought their tombs around 
In infidel distress ? Are angels there ? 

Slumbers, raked up in dust, ethereal fire ? 

They live ! they greatly live a life on earth 
Unkindled, nnconceived ; and from an eye 
Of tenderness let heavenly pity fall 
On me, more justly numbered with the dead. 

This is the desert, this the solitude ; 

How populous, how vital, is the grave 1 
This is creation’s melancholy vault, 

The vale funereal, the sad cypress gloom; 

The land of apparitions, empty shades I 
All, all on earth is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance; the reverse is folly’s creed: 

How solid all, where change shall be no more. 
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This is the bud o£ being, the dim dawn, 

The twilight of our day, the vestibule ; 

Life’s theater as yet is shut, and death, 

•Strong death, alone can heave the massy bar, 

This gross impediment of clay remove, 

And make us embryos of existence free. 

From real life, but little more remote 
Is he, not yet a candidate for light, 

The future embryo, slumVring in his sire. 

Embryos we iiiiist ho, till we burst the shell, 

Yon ambient azure shell, and spring to life, 

The life of gods, O traubi ort I and of man. 

Yet man, fool man ! here buries all his thoughts, 
Inters celestial hoj»es without one sigh. 

Frisonei of earth, and pent beneath the moon, 

Here pinions all lus wishes; winged by heaven 
To fly at infinite ; and reach it there, 

Where seraphs gather immortality. 

On life’s fair tree, fast by the throne of God. 

What golden joys ambrosial clust’nng glow, 

In his full beam, and ripen for the just, 

Where momentary ages are no more I 

\Miere time, and pain, and chance, and death expire ! 

And is it in the flight of threescore years, 

To jnisli eicniity fiHuii human thought, 

And smother souls immortal in the dust? 

A soul immortal, spending all her fires, 

Wtistiiig her strength in strenuous idleness. 

Thrown into tumult, raptured, or alarmed, 

At aught this scene can threaten or indulge, 
Beseiiibles ocean into tempest wrought. 

To w aft a feather, or to drown a fly. 

Where falls this censure ? It o’erwhelma myself; 
How was my heart cncru.sted by the world ! 

O how self-fettered was my grov’ling soul I 
How, like a worm, was I wrapt round and round 
In silken thought, which reptile fancy spun, 

Till darkened icason lay quite elouded o’er 
With soft conceit of endless comfort here. 

Nor yet jmt forth her wings to reach the skies I 
Night visions may befriend (as sung above) : 

Our waking dreams are fatal. How I dreamt 
Of thinc^s impossible ! (Could sleep do more ? ) 

Of joys perpetual in perpetual change! 

Of stable pleasures on the tossing wave I 
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Eternal sunshine in the storms of life ! 

How richly were my noontide trances liung 
With gorgeous tapestries of pictured joys ! 

Joy behind joy, in endless perspective ! 

Till at death's toll, whose restless iron tongoe 
Calls daily for his millions at a meal, 

Starting 1 woke, and found myself undone. 

Where now my frenzy's pompous furniture ? 

The cobwebbed cottage, with its ragged wall 
Of mold’ring mud, is royalty to me 1 
The spider’s most attenuated thread 
Is cord, is cable, to man’s tender tie 
On earthly bliss ; it breaks at every breeze. 

O yc blest scenes of permanent delight I 
Full above measure ! lasting, liejond bound t 
A perpetuity of bliss is bliss. 

Could you, so neh in rapture, fear an end, 

That ghastly thought would drink ui> all your joy, 

And quite unparadise the realms of light. 

Safe are you lodged above these rolling sx^heres ; 

The baleful influence of whose giddy dance 
Sheds sad vicissitude on all beneath. 

Here teems ivith revolutions every hour; 

And rarely for the better; or the best, 

More mor^ than the common births of fate. 

Each moment has its sickle, emulous 
Of time’s enormous scythe, whose ample sweep 
Stnkes empires from the root; each moment plays 
His little weaixm in the narrower sphere 
< )f su cot domestic comfort, and cuts down 
The fairest bloom of sublunary bliss. 

Jlliss ! sublunary bliss ! — proud words, and vain 1 
lmX>licit treason to divine decree ! 

A bold invasion of the rights of heaven I 
1 clasped the xihantoms, and I found them air. 

O had I weighed it ere my fond embrace 1 
What darts of agony had missed my heart! 

Death ! great x>roprietor of all ! ’tis thine 
To tread out empire, and to quench the stars. 

The sun himself by thy permission shines ; 

And, one day, thou shalt pluck him from his sphere. 

Amid such mighty plunder, why exhaust 
Thy partial quiver on a mark so mean ? 

Why thy peculiar rancor wreaked on me ? 

Insatiate archer ! could not one sufiElce ? 
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Thy shaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was slain 
And thrice, cr** thrice yen nioon had filled lier horn. 

0 Cynthia ! why bo x>ale V Dost thou lament 
Thy wretched neighbor ? Grieve to see thy wheel 
Of ceaseless change out whirled in human life ? 

How wanes my borrowed bliss ! from fortune’s smile, 
Precarious courtesy ! not virtue’s sure, 

Self-given, solar ray of sound delight. 

In every varied posture, ])lacc, and hour. 

How widowed every thought of every joy ! 

Thought, busy thought ! too busy for my peace ! 
Thro’ the dark xiostern of time long elapsed, 

Led softly, by the stillness of the night, 

Jjed, like a iiiurdorer, (and such it jiroves !) 

Strays (wretched rover !) o’er the pleasing xiasl ; 

In (jue.st of wretchedness perversely strays ; 

And finds all desert now ; and meets the ghosts 
Of my departed joys ; a num’rous train ! 

1 rue the riches of my former fate ; 

Sweet comfort’s blasted clusters 1 lament; 

I tremble at the blessings once so dear ; 

And every xdoasure pains me to the heart. 

Yet why comjilain ? or why comxdaiii for one ? 
Hangs out the suii his luster but for me. 

The single man ? Are angels all beside ? 

1 mourn for millions : ’Tis the common lot; 

In this shape, or in that, has fate entailed 
The mother’s throes on all of woman born. 

Not more the children, than sure heirs, of pain. 

War, famine, x>©st, volcano, storm, and fire, 
Intestine broils, oppression, with her heart 
Wrapt ux) in triple brass, besiege mankind. 

God’s image disinherited of day, 

Here, xiluuged in mines, forgets a sun was made. 
There, l)eings deathless as their haughty lord, 

Are hammered to the galling oar for life. 

And plow the winter’s wave, and reap despair. 

Some, for liard masters, bioken under arms, 

In battle lopt away, with half their limbs, 

Beg bitter bread thro’ realms their valor saved 
If so the tyrant, or his minion, doom. 

Want and incurable disease (fell pair !) 

On hopeless multitudes remorseless seize 
At once, and make a refuge of the grave. 

How groaning hospitals eject their dead I 
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Wliat uuiiib(>rs groan for sad admission thcro ! 

AVhat nundx'i-.s, tnico in fortiinii’s lap liigli fed, 
Solicit the cold hand of charity ! 

To shftck us luoio, solicit it in vain! 

Vc silken aoii^ of pleasure ! since in pains 
Voii rue more motlish vi.sils, visit hoi c. 

And breathe from your debauch : giv'c, and reduce 
Surfeit's dominion o’er you : But so great 
Vonr iinpiidence, yon blush at what is right. 

Happy ! did sorrow seize on such alone. 

X(»t prudence can defend, or virtue save; 

Disease invades the chastest teni[>erance ; 

And ]mnishment the guiltless; and alarin, 

Tiiro’ thicke.st sliadcs, pursues the ftuid ol ]»eace. 
.Man’s caution into danger turns. 

And, liis guard falling, cruslu^s him to dentli. 

Xnl ]ia])})inC'i.‘j it.-^olf makes good Ij't name! 

Our \erv wishes gi\o us not our wish. 

How distant oft the thing w^e dote on most, 

Kr(nn that for whi(di wc dote, fcdicity ! 

The .smoothc.st course of nature has its ])ains: 

And truest friends, thro’ error, w'ound our rest. 
Without inistoi tune, what calamilics ! 

Ami w'hat hostilities, without a foe! 

Nor are foes w’anting to the bi*st on earth. 

J5ut endless is the list of huiiiaii ills, 

And sighs might soon<*r fail, than cause to sigh. 

\ part liow' small of the terraqiu'ous globo 
Is tenanted by man ! the rest a "wast**, 

Hoeks, deserts, frozen sea.s, and burning sands- 
Wild haunts of monsters, poisons, .sting.s, aiul death. 
Such is earth’s melancholy map ! Hut, far 
Alon* sad ! this earth is a true map of inau. 

Sii bounded are its liauglity lord’s delights 
To w'oe’s wide einiure; wdiere deej) troubles loss, 
Loud sorrow’s bowd, iiiveiiomed passions b’*e, 
Itav’nous eahiniities our vitals seize, 

And threat’iiiiig fiite wide opens to devour. 

AVhat then am 1, who sorrow for myself ? 

Ill ag(‘, in inf.'incy, from others’ aid 
Is all our ho])(* : to teach us to Is* kind. 

That, nature’s first, last lesson to mankind; 

The selfish heart deserves the pain it feels, 

More geii’rous sorrow, while it sinks, exalts; 

And conscious virtue mitigates the pang. 
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DICK Tl'llPIN’S KSCAPE. 

By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

(Fnuii “ Rookwood.*’) 

f Wfi.LTAM IlATtiiiHON AiNSwoRTHf EiigliHli novuliht, WSLR liom iti MuiicheBter, 
February 4, isofi. Designed for a lawyer, he inarrii‘d a publisher’s daughter, 
was hitnself a jmblisher for a sliurt time, and after some magazine work made a 
hit with “ Rookwood ” (1H31). Of some forty novels the best known heaides 
the above are “(’rlchton” (18.17), “.Jack She ppanl ” (18.31>), “ The Tower of 
J.oiidoii” (1810), “Old St. I’anl’.'.*’ (1841), “Guy Fawkes” (1841), “The 
Mis', r’h D.iugbtei ” (1842), “ Wiiid.sor Castle” (1843), “St. James’s” (1844), 
and “ Jiancushire ^Vltche^” (1848). He died January 3, 1882.] 

I. 

Arrived at tlie lirow of the hill, whonce such a lieautiful 
view the country .suiToun<linf]( tlie inctropoliH is ohtiiineil, 
Tiirj)iii turnctl for an instant to reconnoiter liis pursuers. 
(h)ales aiwl Titus Ik* utterly disrejrardetl ; hut Paterson was 
it inon* forinidahle foe, and he well knew that he liavl to deal 
with ii niaii of experience and re.soliition. It wtis then, for the 
first linn*, that the thoughts of executing his extraordinary ride 
to York first flashed acro.ss him; his bosom throbbed high with 
rapture, and he involuntarily exehiimi‘d aloud, as he raised 
himself in the saddle, “ IJy (if)d! 1 will do it! 

lie toi»k one last look at the gri'at Ilahel that lay buried in 
a wuu-lJ of trees beneath him ; and us his quick eye ranged over 
tlie magniliceiit prospect, lit up by that gnrgeoiis sunset, he 
could not lielj) thinking of Tom King’s lust words. “ I’oor 
fellow' I '■ thought Dick, “he said truly, Jle will never see 
anoth<‘r sunset.” Aroused by the approaching clatter of his 
jiiirsncrs, Dick struck into a lane which lies on the right of the 
roail, now' called Shoot-np-hill Lane, and set oil* at a good pace 
ill the direction of Hampstead. 

“Now,” cried Paterson, “put your tits to it, mv hoys. We 
must not lose sight of him for a second in these Janes.” 

Accordingly, as Turpin w^as hy no means desirous of incou- 
vt*nieneing his mare at this early stage of the business, and as 
the ground was still upon an ascent, the parties preserved their 
relative distances. 

At length, after various twistings and turnings in that deep 
and devious lane ; after scaring one or tw'o farmers, and riding 
u\er a brood or two of ducks ; dipiniig into the verdant valley 
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of West End, and ascending another hill, Turpin burst upon 
the gorsy, sandy, and beautiful heath of Hampstead. Shaping 
his course to the left, Dick then made for the lower part of tlie 
heath, and skirted a part that leads towards North End, j»ass- 
ing the furze-crowned summit, which is now crested by a clump 
of lofty pines. 

It was here that the chase first assumed a character of in- 
terest. Being open ground, flic pursued and pursuers were in 
full view of each other; and as Dick rode swiftly across liie 
heath, with the shouting trio hard at his heels, the scene had a 
very animated appearance. He cros.sed the liill — the Hendon 
road — passed Criickskull Common — and dashed along the 
crossroad to Higligate. 

Hitherto no advantage had been gained by the jiursuers ; 
they had not lost ground, but still they had not gained an 
inch, and much spurring was retjuired to inainlsin thidr posi- 
tion. As they approached Higligate, Dick slackened his pace, 
and the other party iinloubled their elTorls. To a\oid the* 
town, Dick struck into a narrow path at the right, and roile 
easily down the hill. 

His pursuers were now within a hundred yards, and shouted 
to him to stand. Pointing to a gate which seemed to bar their 
further progress, Dick unhesitatingly charged it, clearing it in 
beautiful style. Not so with Coates’ jiarly; and the time 
the}" lost in unfastening the gate, wliieli none of Ihein chose to 
leap, enabled Dick to put additional space betwixt them. It 
did not, however, aiipear to be his intention altogether to out- 
strip his jnirsuers ; the cliasi* seemed to give liini excitement, 
wdiich he was willing to prolong, as iniicli as was consist <Mit 
with his safely. Scudding rapidly jiast Higligate, like a swift- 
sailing schooner, with three lumbering Indiainen in lier wake, 
Dick now took the lead along a narrow lane that threads tlie 
fields in the direction of Hornsey. The shouts of Ids followers 
had brought others to join them, and as he neared Crouch Einl, 
traver.sing the lane which lakes its name from Du Val, and in 
which a house, frequented by that gayest of robbers, stands, or 
stood, “ A highwayman ! a Inghwayman ! rang in his ears, in 
a discordant chorus of many voices. 

The whole neighborhood was alarmed by the cries, and by 
the tramp of liorses ; the men of Hornsey ruslied into the road 
to seize the fugitive ; and women lield up their babes to catch 
a glimpse of the flying cavalcade, which seemed to gain number 
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and animation as it advanced. Suddenly three horsemen ap- 
pear in tlie road ; they hear the uproar and the din. ** A high- 
wayman ! a highwayman ! *’ cry the voices : “ stop him, stop 
him ! But it is no such easy matter. With a pistol in each 
hand, and his bridle in his teeth, Turpin passed boldly on. 
His liorco looks — his furious steed — the impetus with which 
he pressed forward, bore down jill before him. The horsemen 
gave way, and only served to swell the list of his pursuers. 

“We have him now ! we have him now ! ” cried Paterson, 
exultiiigly. “Shout for your lives. The turnpike man will 
hear us. Shout again — again ! The fellow has heard it. 
The gate is shut. We have him. lla ! ha!” 

The old Hornsey toll bar was a high gate, with chevaux-de- 
frise in the upper rail. It may be so still. The gate was 
swung into its lock, and like a tiger in his lair, the prompt 
cuHtodiaii of the turnpike triist.s, ensconced within his door- 
way, held himself in readiness to spring upon the runaway. 
But Dick kept steadily on. He coolly calculated the height 
of the gate; he looked to the right and to the left; nothing 
b<d(er ofTere<l ; h(* spoke a few words of encouragement to 
Bess; gently j)attcd her neck; then struck spurs into her 
sides, and cleared the spikes by an inch. Out rushed the 
amazed turnpike man, thus unmercifully bilked, and was nearly 
trampled to death under the feet of Paterson’s horse. 

“Open the gate, fellow, ainl be expeditious,” shouted the 
chief constable. 

“Not I,’* said the man, sturdily, “unless I get my dues. 
I’ve been done once already. But strike me stupid if Pm done 
a second time.” 

“Don’t you perceive that’s a highwayman? Don’t yoi. 
know that I’m chief constable of Westminster?” said Pater- 
son, showing his staff. “ How dare you oppose me in the dis- 
charge of my duty ? ” 

“ That may be, or it may not be,” said the man, doggedly. 
“But you don’t pass, unless I gets the blunt, and that’s the 
long and short on it.” 

Amidst a storm of oaths Coates flung down a crown piece, 
and the gate was thrown open. 

Turpin took advantage of this delay to breathe his mare ; 
and, striking into a by-lane at Duckett’s (Ireen, cantered easily 
along in the direction of Tottenham. Little repose was al- 
lowed him. Yelling like a pack of hounds in full cry, his pur- 
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Buers were again at his heels. He had now to run the gantlet 
of the long straggling town of Tottenham, and various were 
the devices of the populace to entrap him. The whole place 
was up in arms, shouting, screaming, running, dancing, and 
hurling every possible description of missile at the horse and 
her rider. Dick merrily ^-esponded to their clamor a.s he flew 
past, and laughed at the brickbats that were showered thick 
as hail, and quite as harmlessly, around him. 

A few more miles’ hard riding tired the volunteers, and before 
the chase reached Edmonton most of the men were ** nowhere.'' 
Here fresh relays were gathered, and a strong field was again 
mustered. John Gilpin himself could not have excited more 
astonishment among the good folks of Edmonton, than did our 
highwayman as he galloped through their town. Unlike the 
men of Tottenham, the mob received him with acclamations, 
thinking, no doubt, that, like ^‘tlie citi/.cn of famous London 
Town,” he rode for a wager. Pre.sently, however, borne on t,hc 
wings of the blast, came the cries of “ Turpin I Dick Turpin ! ” 
and the hurrahs were changed to hootings ; but such was the 
rate at wliich our highwayman rode, that no serious op2)osition 
could be offered to him. 

A man in a donkey cart, unable to get out of the way, drew 
himself Tip in the middle of the road. Turpin treated him as 
he had done the duh at the knappiny jigger^ and cleared the 
driver and his little wain with ease. This was a capital stroke, 
and well adapted to please the multitude, who are ever taken 
with a brilliant action. “ Hark away, Dick ! ” resounded on all 
hands, while hisses were as liberally bestowed upon his pursuers. 

II. 

Away they fly past scattered cottages, swiftly and skim- 
mingly, like eagles on the wing, along the Enfield highway. 
All were well mounted, and the horses, now thoroughly 
warmed, had got into tlieir paces, and did their work beauti- 
fully. None of Coates’ party lost ground; but they main- 
tained it at the expense of their steeds, which were streaming 
like water carts, while Black Bess had scarcely turned a hair. 

Turpin, the reader already knows, was a crack rider ; he 
was the crack rider of England of his time, and, perhaps, of 
any time. The craft and mystery of jockey ship was not then 
so well understood in the eighteenth as it is in the nineteenth 
century ; men treated their horses differently ; and few rode 
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then as well an many ride now, when every youngster takes to 
the field as naturally as if he had been bred a Guacho. Dick 
Turpin was a glorious exception to the rule, and anticipated a 
later age. lie rode wonderfully lightly, yet sat his saddle to 
perfection ; distributing the weight so exquisitely, that his horse 
scarcely felt his pressure ; he yielded to every movement made 
by the animal, and became, as it were, part and parcel of itself ; 
he took care Bess should be neither strained nor wrung. Freely, 
and as lightly as a feather, was she borne along ; beautiful was 
it to see her action : to watch her style and temper of covering 
the ground ; and many a first-rate Meltonian might have got a 
wrinkle from Turpin’s seat and conduct. 

We have before stated that it was not Dick’s object to ride 
away from liis pursuers ; he could have done that at any mo- 
ment. He liked the fun of the chase, and would have been 
sorry tf) put a period to his own excitement. Confident in liis 
mare, he just kept her at such speed as should put his pursuers 
completely to ify without in the slightest degree inconveniencing 
himself. Some judgment of the speed at which they went may 
b • foniied when we state that little better than an hour had 
elap.se<l, and nearly twenty miles had been ridden over. “ Not 
b.id traveling that,’' methinks we hear the reader exclaim. 

“ By the mother that bore me,” said Titus, as they went 
along in this shii)piiig style— Titus, by the by, rode a big, 
Boman-nosed, powerful horse, well adai)ted to his weight, but 
which required a plentiful exercise both of leg and arm to call 
forth all his action, and keep his rider alongside his compan- 
ions — “ by the mother that bore me,” said he, almost thumping 
the wind out of his flea-bitten Bucephalus with his calves, 
after the Irish fashion, “ if the fellow isn’t lighting his pipe ! I 
saw the sparks fly on each side of him, and there he goes like a 
smoky chimney on a frosty morning I See, he turns his impu- 
dent phiz, with the pipe in his mouth ! Are we to stand that, 
Mr. Coates?” 

“ Wait awhile, sir ; w'ait awhile,” said Coates : “ we’ll smoke 
him by and by.” 

Paeans have been sung in honor of the Peons of the Pam- 
pas by the ITeadiong Sir Francis ; but what the gallant major 
extols so loudly in the South American horseman, viz., the 
lighting of a cigar when in mid career, was accomplished with 
equal ease by our English highwayman a hundred years ago, 
nor was it esteemed by him any extravagant feat either. Flint, 
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steel, and tinder were bestowed witliiii Dick’s ample pouch ; 
the short pipe was at hand ; and within a few seconds there 
was a stream of vapor exhaling from his lips, like the smoko 
from a steamboiit shooting down the river, and tracking his 
still rapid course through the air. 

“ I’ll let ’em see what 1 think of ’em ! ” said Dick, coolly, as 
he turned his head. 

It was now gray twilight. The mists of coming night were 
weaving a thin curtain over the rich surrounding landscape. 
All the sounds and hum of that delicious houi* were heard, 
broken only by the regular clatter of the horses’ hoofs. Tired 
of shouting, the chasers now kept on their way in deep silence. 
Each man held his breath, and plunged his spurs rowel-deep 
into his horse ; but the animals were already at the top of their 
speed, and incapable of greater exertion. Paterson, who was 
a hard rider, and perhaps a thought better mounted, liept tlie 
lead. The rest followed as tliey might. 

Had it been undisturl)cd by the rush of the cavalcade, the 
scene would hjive been still and sootliing. Overhead, a cloud 
of rooks were winging their garrulous flight to the ancestral 
avenue of an ancient mansion to the right ; the bat was on the 
wing ; the distant lowing of a herd of kino saluted tljc car at 
intervals ; the blithe whistle of the rustic herdsman, and the 
merry chime of wagon bells, rang pleasantly from afar. But 
these cheerful sounds, Avhich make the still ewilight hour 
delightful, were lost in the tramp of the horsemen, now three 
abreast. The hind fled to the hedge for shelter; and the 
wagoner pricked up his cars, and fancied he heard the distant 
rumbling of an earthquake. 

On rushed the pack, whipping, spurring, tugging, for very 
life. Again they gave voice, in hopes the wagoner might 
succeed in stopping the fugitive. But Dick was already by 
his side. “ Harkec, niy tulip,” cried he, taking tlie pipe from 
his mouth as he passed, “ tell my friends behind they will hear 
of me at York.” 

“What did he say?” asked Paterson, coming up the next 
moment. 

“That you’ll find him at York,” replied the wagoner. 

“ At York I ” echoed Coates, in amaze. 

Turpin was now out of sight ; and although our trio 
flogged with might and main, they could never catch a glimpse 
of him until, within a short distance oi Ware> they beheld him 
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at the door of a little public house, standing with his bridle iii 
his hand, coolly quaffing a tankard of ale. No sooner were 
they ill sight than Dick vaulted into the saddle, and rode off. 

“Devil seize you, sir! why didn’t you stop him?” ex- 
claimed Paterson, as he rode up. “ My horse is dead lame. I 
cannot go any further. Do you know what a prize you have 
missed? Do you know who that was? ” 

“ No, sir, T don’t,” said the puldican. “ But I know he gave 
his mare more ale than he took himself, and he has given me a 
guinea instead of a shilling. He’s a regular good ’uii.” 

“ A good ’un ! ” said Paterson ; “ it was Turjnn, the noto- 
rious highwayman. We are in jmrsuit of him. Have you any 
horses? Our (jattle aj’e all blown.” 

“ You’ll find the postlioiiso in the town, gentlemen. I’m 
sorry I can’t accommodate you. But 1 keeps no stabling. I 
wish you a very good evening, sir.” Saying which the publi- 
can retreated to his domicile. 

“That’s a flash crib. I’ll be bound,” said Paterson. “1*11 
chalk you down, my friend, you may rely upon it. Thus far 
we’re done, Mr. (’oales. But curse me if I give in. I’ll follow 
him to the world’s end first.” 

“Right, sir; right,” said the attorney. “A very proper 
spirit, Mr. Constable. You would be guilty of neglecting your 
duty were you to act otherwise. You must recollect my father, 
Mr. Paterson; C’hristophcr, or Kit Coates; a name as well 
known at the Old Bailey as Jonathan Wild’s. You recollect 
him — oh ? ” 

“ Perfectly well, sir,” replied the cliicf constable. 

“The greatest thief taker, though I say it,” continued 
Coates, “oil record. I inlierit all his zeal — all liis ardor. 
Como along, sir. AVc shall have a fine moon in an hour — 
bright as day. To the posthouse ! to the posthouse I ” 

Accordingly to the xiosthouse they went ; and, with as little 
delay as circumstances admitted, fresli hacks being procured, 
accompanied by a postilion, the jmriy again pursued their onward 
course, encouraged to believe they were still in the right scent. 

Night had now spread lier mantle over the earth ; still it 
was not wholly dark. A few stars were twinkling in the deep, 
cloudless heavens, and a pearly radiance in the eastern horizon 
heralded the rising of the orb of night. A gentle breeze was 
stirring; the dews of evening had already fallen ; and the air 
fell bland ami dry. It was just the night one would have 
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chosen for a ride, if one ever rode by choice at such an hour ; 
and to Turpin, whose chief excursions were conducted by night, 
it appeared little less thau heavenly. 

Full of ardor and exciteineut, determined to execute what 
he had mentally undertaken, Turinn held on liis solitary course. 
Every tiling was favorable to his project : the roads were in 
admirable condition, his mare was in like order ; she was inured 
to hard Avork, had rested suliiciently in town to recover from 
the fatigue of her recent journey, and had never been in more 
perfect training. “She has now got her wind in her,” said 
Dick ; “ ril see what she can do — hark away, lass, hark away 1 
1 Avish they could see her now,” added he, as he felt her almost 
fly aAvay with him. 

Encouraged l)y lier master’s voice and hand. Black Bess 
started foi-Avaril at a pace which few horses could have equaled, 
and scarcely liave sustained so long. Even Dick, accus- 
tomed as he Avas to her iiiagniflceut action, felt electrified at 
the speetl Avith Avhich he Avas borne along. “ Brav(» ! bravo I ” 
shouted he ; “ hark aAvay, Bess ! ” 

Tlie deep and .soUmuii woods tlirough which tlmy Avere rush- 
ing rang with his shouts and the shar]) rattle of Bess* hoofs ; 
and thus he held his Avay, Avhile, in the Avords of the ballad : — 

Fled past, on ripht and left, how fast, 

Each forest, grove, and bower ; 

On right and left, fled past, how fast. 

Each city, town, and tower. 

III. 

Black Bess being undoubtedly the heroine of the Fourth 
Book this romance, Ave may, jierhaps, be iiardoned for here 
exjiatiating a little in this idace upon her birth, parentage, 
breeding, appearance, and attractions. And first as to her 
pedigree ; for in the horse, unlike the liuman species, nature 
has strongly impressed the noble or ignoble caste. He is the 
real aristocrat, and tlic pure blood that flows in the veins of 
the gallant steed will infallibly be transmitted, if his mate be 
suitable, throughout all his line. Bess was no cocktail. She 
Avas thoroughbred; she boasted blood in every bright and 
branching vein ; — 

If blood can give nobility 
A noble steed was she ; 
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Her sire was blood, and blood her dam, 

And all her pedigree. 

As to her pedigree. Her sire was a desert Arab, renowned 
in his day, and brought to this country by a wealthy traveler ; 
her dam was an English racer, coal black as her child. Bess 
united all the tire and gentleness, the strength and hardiliood, 
the abstinence and endurance of fatigue of the one, with the 
spirit and extraordinary fleetness of the other. How Turpin 
became possessed of her is of little consequence. We never 
heard that he paid a heavy price for her, tliough we doubt if 
auy sum would have induced him to part with her. In color, 
she was perfectly black, witli a skin smooth on the surface as 
polished jet; not a single white hair could be detected in her 
satin coat. In make, she Avas magiiiticent. Every point Avas 
perfect, beautiful, compact; modeled, in little, for strength 
and speed. Arched was her neck, as that of the swan ; clean 
and tine were her lower limbs, as those of the gazelle ; round and 
sound as a drum Avas her carcass, and us broad as a eloth-yard 
shaft her Avidth of chest, llers Avere the '‘^pulchrcB clunes^ hreve 
eaput^ arduaqiie cervix^'' of the Roman bard. There was no re- 
dundancy of flesh, ’tie true ; her flanks might, to please some 
tastes, have been rounder, and her shoulder fuller ; but look at 
the nerve and sinew, palpable through the \eined limbs 1 She 
Avas built more for strength than beauty, and yet she waB beau- 
tiful. Look at that elegant little head ; those thin tapering 
ears, closely placed togetlier ; that broad snorting nostril, Avhich 
seems to snuff the gale with disdain ; that eye, gloAving and 
large as the diamond of Giamschid ! Is she not beautiful? Be- 
hold her paces ! Iioav gracefully she moves I She is off ! — no 
eagle on the wing could skim the air more swiftly. Is she not 
superb? As to her temper, the lamb is not more gentle. A 
child might guide her. 

But hark back to Turpin. We left him rattling along in 
superb style, and in the highest possible glee. He could not, 
in fact, be otherAvise tlian exhilarated, nothing being so wildly 
intoxicating as a mad gallop. We seem to start out of our- 
selves — to be endued, for the time, Avith iioav energies. Our 
thoughts take wings rapid as our steed. We feel as if his 
fleetness and boundless impulses were for the moment our own. 
We laugh ; we exult ; we shout for very joy. We cry out 
with Mephistopheles, but in anything but a sardonic mood. 
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“What I enjoy with spirit, is it tlic less my own on that 
account? If T can pay for six horses, are not Iheir powers 
mine? 1 drive along, and am a proper man, as if 1 liad four 
and twenty legs I ” These were Turpin's sentiments pi^ecisely. 
Give him four legs and a wide plain, and he needed no Mephis- 
topheles to bid him ride to perdition as fast as his nag could 
carry him. Away, away ! — the road is level, the path is clear. 
Press on, thou gallant steed, no obstacle is in thy way ! — and, 
lo! the moon breaks forth 1 Her silvery light is thrown over 
the woody landscape. Dark shadows are cast athwart the road, 
and the flying figures of thy rider and thyself are traced, like 
giant phantoms in the dust 1 

Away, away ! our breath is gone, in keeping up with this 
tremendous run. Yet Dick Turpin lias not lost his wind, for 
we hear his cheering cry — liark ! lie sings. 

“ Egad,” soliloquized Dick, as he concluded his song, look- 
ing up at the moon. “Old Noll’s no bad fellow either. 1 
wouldn’t be without his white face to-night for a trifle. He’s 
as good as a lamp to guide one, and let Hess only hold on as 
she goes now, and I’ll do it with ease. Softly, wench, softly ; 
dost not see it’s a hill we’re rising. The devil's in the mare, 
she cares for nothing.” And as they ascended the hill, Dick’s 
voice once more awoke the cohoes of the night. 

“Well,” mused Turpin, “I suppose one day it will be with 
me like the rest of ’em, and that I shall dunce a long lavolta 
to the music of the four whistling winds, as my betters liave 
done before me ; but I trust, whenever the chanter culls and 
last-speech scribblers get hold of me, they’ll at least put no 
cursed nonsense into my mouth, but make me speak, as 1 
liave ever felt, like a man who never citlier feared death, or 
turned his back upon his friend. In the mean time I’ll give 
them something to talk about. This ride of mine shall ring 
in their ears long after I’m done for — put to bed with a 
mattock, and tucked up with a spade. 

“And when I am gone, boys, each huntsman shall say, 

None rode like Dick Turpin so far in a day. 

And thou, too, brave Bess I thy name sliall be linked with 
mine, and we’ll go down to posterity together; and what,” 
added he, despondingly, “ if it should be too much for thee ? 
what if — but no matter. Better die now, while I am with 
thee, than fall into the knacker’s hands. Better die with all 
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thy lionorH upon thy head, than drag out thy old age at the 
sand cart. Hark forward, lass — hark forward ! ” 

By what peculiar instinct is it that this noble animal, the 
horse, will at once perceive the slightest change in his rider’s 
physical temperament, and allow himself so to be influenced by 
it, that, according as his master’s spirits fluctuate, will his own 
energies rise and fall, wavering 

From walk to trot, from canter to full speed ? 

How is it, we ask <if those more intimately acquainted with 
the metaphysics of tlui Huoyhnyinu than wc pretend to be? 
Do the saddle or the rein convey, like metallic tractors, vibra- 
tions of the spirit betwixt the two? We know not; but this 
much is certain, that no servant partakes so much of the char- 
acter of his master as the horse. The steed we are wont to 
ride becomes a portion of ourselves. He thinks and feels with 
us. As we are lively, he is sprightly ; as we are depressed, his 
courage droops. In proof of this, let the reader see what horses 
some men make — make wc say, because in such hands their 
character is wholly altered. Partaking, in a measure, of the 
courage and tlic firmness of the hand that guides them, and of 
the resolution of the frame that sways them — what their rider 
Avills they do, or strive to do. When that governing power is 
relaxed, their energies are relaxed likewise ; and their fine 
sensibilities supply them with an instant knowledge of the 
disposition and capacity of the rider. A gift of the gods is 
the gallant steed, whicli, like any other faculty wc possess, to 
use or to abuse — to command or to neglect — rests with our- 
selves ; he is the best general test of our own self-government. 

Black Bess’ action amply verified what we have just as- 
serted ; for during Turpin’s momentary despondency, her pace 
was perceptibly diminished, tind her force retarded ; but as he 
revived, she rallied instantly, and, seized apparently with a 
kindred enthusiasm, snorted joyously, as she recovered her 
speed. Now was it that the child of the desert showed her- 
self the undoubted offspring of the hardy loins from whence 
she sprung. Full fifty miles had she sped, yet she showed no 
symptom of distress. If possible, she appeared fresher than 
when she started. Slie had breathed ; her limbs were suppler ; 
her action was freer, easier, lighter. Her sire, who, upon his 
trackless wilds, could have outstripped the pestilent simoom, 
and with throat unslacked, and hunger unappeased, could 
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thrice have seen the scorching sun go down, had not greater 
powers of endurance. His vigor was her heritage. Her dam, 
who upon the velvet sod was of almost unapproachable swift- 
ness, and who had often brought her owner golden assurances 
of her worth, could scarce have kept pace with her, and would 
have sunk under a third of her fatigue. But Bess was a para- 
gon. We ne’er shall look upon her like again, unless we can 
prevail upon some Bedouin chief to present us with a brood 
mare, and then the racing world shall see what a breed we 
will introduce into this country. Eclipse, CJhilders, or Ilam- 
bletonian, shall be nothing to our colts, and oven the railroad 
slow traveling comxiared with the Hjioed of our new nags I 

But to return to Bess, or rather to go along witli her, for 
there is no halting now ; we are going at tlie rale of twenty 
knots an hour — sailing before the wind; and the reader must 
either keep i»acc with us, or drop astern. Bess is now in her 
speed, and Dick haj)py. Happy! he is enraptured — mad- 
dened — furious — intoxicated as with wine. Pshaw! wine 
could never throw him into such a burning delirium. Its 
choicest juices have no inspiration like this. Its fumes are 
slow and heady. This is ethereal, transxiorting. Hia blood 
sjiins through his veins; winds round Ms heart; mounts to 
hia brain. Away ! away ! lie is wild with joy. Hall, cot, 
tree, tower, glade, mead, waste, or woodland are seen, passed, 
left beliind, jiiid vanish as in a dream. Motion is scarcely per- 
ceptible — it is impetus I volition! The horse and her rider 
are driven forward, as it were, by self -accelerated speed. A 
hamlet is visible in tlie moonlight. It is scarcely discovered 
ere the flints sparkle beneath the mai*e’s hoofs. A moment’s 
clatter ux)on the stones, and it is left behind. Again, it is the 
silent, smiling country. Now they are buried in the darkness 
of woods ; now swec[)ing along on the wide i>lain ; now clear- 
ing the unopened toll bar, now trampling over the hollow- 
sounding bridge, their sliadoAVS momently reflected in the 
placid mirror of tlie stream ; now scaling the hillside a 
thought more slowdy ; now jilunging, as the horses of Pha*bus 
into the ocean, down its precipitous sides. 

The limits of two shires Jire already jiast. They are within 
the confines of a third. They have entered the merry county 
of Huntingdon ; they have surmounted the gentle hill that sliiis 
into Godmanchester. They are by the banks of the rapid Ouse. 
The bridge is past ; and as Turpin rode through the deserted 
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streets of Huntingdon, he heard the eleventh hour given from 
the iron tongue of St. Mary’s spire. In four hours (it was 
iiboiit seven when he started), Dick had accomplished full sixty 
miles ! 

A few reeling topers in the streets saw the horseman flit 
past, and one or two windows were thrown open ; but Peeping 
Tom of Coventry would have had small chance of beholding 
tlie unveiled beauties of Queen Godiva had she ridden at the 
rate of Dick Turpin. He was gone, like a meteor, almost as 
soon as he appeared. 

Huntingdon is left beliind, and he is once more surrounded 
by dew-gemmed hedges and silent slumbering trees. Broad 
meadows, or pasture laud, with drowsy cattle, or low bleating 
sheep, lie on either side. But what to Turpin, at that moment, 
is nature, animate or inanimate? Pie thinks only of his mare 
— his future fame. None are by to sec him ride ; no stimulat- 
ing plaudits ring in his ears ; no thousand hands are clapping ; 
no thousand voices huzzaing ; no handkerchiefs are waved ; no 
necks strained ; no bright eyes rain influence upon him ; no 
eagle orbs watch his motions ; no bells are rung ; no cup awaits 
his achievement ; no sweepstakes — no plate. But his will bo 
renown — everlasting renown ; his will be fame which will not 
die with him — which will keep his reputation, albeit a tar- 
nished one, still in the mouths of men. He wants all these ad- 
ventitious excitements, but he has that within which is a greater 
excitement than all these. He is conscious that he is doing a 
deed to live by. I f not riding for life^ he is riding for immortal- 
ity ; and as the hero may i)erchance feel (for even a highway- 
man may feel like a hero) when he willingly throws away his 
existence in the liope of earning a glorious name, Turpin cared 
not what might befall himself, so he could proudly signalize 
himself as the first of his land. 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship ! 

What need had he of spectators ? The eye of posterity was 
upon him ; he felt the influence of that Argus glance which has 
made many a poor wight spur on his Pegasus with not half so 
good a chance of reaching the goal as Dick Turpin. Multi- 
tudes, yet unborn, he knew would hear and laud his deeds. He 
Ircmbled with excitement, and Bess trembled under him. But 
tlic emotion was transient — on, on they fly I The torrent leap- 
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ing from the crag — the bolt from the bow — the air-cleaving 
eagle — thoughts themselves are scarce more winged in their 
flight 1 

IV. 

The night had hitherto been balmy and beautiful, with a 
bright array of stars, and a golden harvest moon, which seemed 
to diffuse even warmth witli its radiance ; but now Turpin was 
approaching the region of fog and fen, and he began to feel the 
influence of that dank atmosphere. The intersecting dikes, 
yawners, gullies, or whatever they are called, began to send 
forth their steaming vapors, and chilled the soft and wholesome 
air, obscuring the void, and in some instances, as it were, chok- 
ing up the road itself Avitli vapor. But fog or fen was the same 
to Bess ; her hoofs rattled merrily along the road, anrl she burst 
from a cloud, like Eiius at the break of dawn. 

it chanced, as he issued from a fog of tliis kind, that Turpin 
burst upon the York stagecoach. It was no uncommon thing 
for the coacli to be stopped ; and so furious was the career of 
our higliwayman, that the man involuntarily drew up his 
iiorses. Turpin had also to draw in the rein, a task of no little 
difficulty, as charging a huge lumbering coach, with its full 
complement of passengers, was more than even Bess could ac- 
complish. The moon shone brightly on Turpin and his mare. 
He was unmasked, and his features were distinctly visible. An 
exclamation was uttered by a gentleman on the box, wlio it 
appeared instantly recognized him. 

“ Pull up — draw your Ijorses across the road ! ” cried the 
gentleman ; “ that's Dick Turpin, the highwayman. His cap- 
ture would be worth three hundred pounds to yon,” added he, 
addressing the coachman, “ and is of equal importance to me. 
Stand I ” shouted lie, presenting a cocked pistol. 

This resolution of the gentleman was not apparently agree- 
able, either to the coachman or the majority of the passengers, 
the name of Turpin acting like magic upon them. One man 
jumped off behind, and was with difficulty afterwards recov- 
ered, having tumbled into a deep ditch at the roadside. An 
old gentleman with a cotton nightcap, who had popped out his 
head to swear at the coachman, drew it suddenly back. A faint 
scream in a female key issued from within, and there was a con- 
siderable hubbub on the roof. Amongst other ominous sounds, 
the guard was heard to click his long horse pistols. “ Stop the 
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York four-da}^ stage* ! ” said lie, forcing Ids smoky voice through 
a world of throat-embracing shawl ; “the fastest coach in the 
kingdom: vos ever sich atrocity heard of? 1 say, Joe, keep 
them ere leaders steady ; we shall all be in the ditch. Don’t 
you sec where the himl wheels are? Who — whooj), 1 say.” 

The gentleman on the box: now discharged his pistol, and 
the confusion within was redoubled. The wldte niglitcap was 
])opped out like a rubbil's head, and as (juickly popjied biick on 
hearing llie highwayman’s voice. Owing to the plunging of 
the horses, the gentleman had misst*d liis aim. 

Prepared for such eiULi ginicies as the present, and seldom at 
any time taken aback, Dick recei\e(l the iire witlioul flinching. 
He then lashed tJie horses out of his course, and rode up, pistol 
in hand, to the gentleman who had fired. 

“ jMajor IVIowliray,” said he, in a stern tone, “I know you. 
I meant not either to assault you m* these gentlemen. Yet j'ou 
Jiave attempted niy life, sir, a second time. Hut you are now 
in my power, and by Judl ! if you do not answer the questions 
1 put to you, nothing earthly shall save you.” 

“If you fisk auglit I may not answer, fire ! ” said the major; 
“ 1 will never ask life from such as you.” 

“ Have you seen aught of Sir l.iuke Rookwood ? ” asked Dick. 
“The villain you mean is not yet secured,” replied the 
major, “ but we have traces of him. ’Tis with the view of pro- 
curing more eflicieut assistance that 1 ride to town.” 

“ They have not met then since? ” said Dick, carelessly. 

“ ^let I whom do you mean ? ’’ 

“ Your sister and Sir Luke,” said Dick. 

“ My sister meet him ! ” cried the major, angrily ; “ think 
you he dare show himself at Rookwood ? ” 

“ Ho ! ho ! ” laughed Dick ; “ she is at Rookwood, then ? 
A thousand thanks, major. Good night to you, gentlemen.” 

“ Take that with you, and remember the guard,” cried the 
fellow, who, unable to take aim from where he sat, had cre^)! 
along the coach roof, and discharged thence one of his large 
horse pistols at what he took to be the highwayman’s head, but 
which, luckily for Dick, was his hat, which he had raised to 
salute the passengers. 

“ Remember you?” said Dick, coolly replacing his perforated 
beaver on his brow ; “ jmu may rely upon it, my fine fellow, 
I’ll not forget you the next time we meet.” 

And off he went like the breath of the whirlwind. 
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V. 

We will now make inquiries after Mr. Coates and his party, 
of whom both we and Dick Turpin have for some time lost 
sight. With unabated ardor the vindictive man of law and 
his myrmidons pressed forward. A tacit compact seemed to 
have been entered into between the highwayman and his pur- 
suers, that he was to fly while they were to follow. Like 
bloodhounds, they kejit steadily upon his trail ; nor were they 
60 far behind as Dick imagined. At each posthouso they 
passed they obtained fresh horses, and, whihi these wore sad- 
dling, a postboy was dispatched en courier to order relays at 
the next station. In this manner they pro(‘oeded after the first 
stoppage without interruption. Horses were in waiting for 
them, as they, “ bloody with spurring, fiery hot with haste,’* 
and their jaded hacks arrived. Turpin had been heard or seen 
in all quarters. Turnpike men, wagoners, carters, trampers, 
all had seen him. Besides, strange as it may sound, they 
placed some faith in his word. York they believed would be 
his destination. 

At length the coach which Dick had encountered hove in 
sight. There was another stopX)ago and another hubbub. 
The old gentleman’s nightcaj) was again manifested, and suf- 
fered a sudden occultation, as ujion the former occasion. The 
postboy, who was in advance, had halted, and given up his 
horse to Major Mowbray, who exchanged his seat on the box 
for one on the saddle, deeming it more expedient, after his 
interview with Turpin, to return to Kookwood, rather than to 
proceed to town. The postboy was idaced behind Coates, as 
being the lightest weight; and, thus reenforced, the party 
pushed forward as rapidly as heretofore. 

Eighty and odd miles had now been traversed — the bound- 
ary of another county, Northampton, xjassed ; yet no rest nor 
respite had Dick Turpin or his unflinching mare enjoyed. But 
here he deemed it fitting to make a brief halt. 

Bordering the beautiful domains of Burleigh House stood a 
little retired liostelry of some antiquity, which bore the great 
Lord Treasurer’s arms. With this house Dick was not alto- 
gether unacquainted. The lad who acted as hostler was known 
to him. It was now midnight, but a bright and beaming 
night. To the door of the stable then did he ride, and knocked 
in a peculiar manner. Ileconnoitering Dick through a broken 
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pane of glass in the lintel, and apparently satisfied witli his 
scrutiny, the lad thrust forth a head of hair as full of straw as 
Mad Tom’s is represented to be upon the stage. A chuckle of 
welcome followed liis sleepy salutation. “Glad to see you, 
Captain Turpin,” said lie ; “can I do anything for you?” 

“ Get me a couple of bottles of brandy and a beefsteak,” said 
Dick. 

“As to the brandy, you can have that in a jiffy ; but the 
steak. Lord love ye, the old ’ooman won’t stand it at this time ; 
but there’s a cold round, — mayhap a slice of that might do, or a 
knuckle of ham ? ” 

“ I) your knuckles, Ralph,” cried Dick ; “ have you 

any raw meal in the liousi* ? ” 

“ Raw mejit? ” echoed Ralph, in surprise. “ Oh, yes, there’s 
a rare rump of beef. You can have a cut off that, if you like.” 

“That’s the thing I want,” said Dick, ungirthing his mare. 
“ Give me the scraiier. There, 1 e.iii get a wisp of straw from 
your head. Now run and get the brandy. Better bring three 
bottles. Uncork ’em, and let me have half a pail of water to 
mix with the spirit.” 

“ A pailful of brandy and water to wash down a raw steak 1 
My eyes ! ” exclaimed Ralph, opening wide his sleepy peepers ; 
adding, as he went about the execution of his task, “I always 
thought them Rum-])adders, as the\ call themselves, rum fel- 
lows, but now I’m sartiii sure on it.” 

The most sedulous groom could not have bestowed more 
attention upon the horse of his heart than Dick Turpin now 
paid to his mare. He scraped, chafed, and dried her, sounded 
each muscle, traced each sinew, pulled her ears, examined the 
state of her feet, and, ascertaining that her “withers were 
unwrung,” finally washed her from head to foot in the diluted 
spirit, not, however, before he had conveyed a thimbleful of 
the liquid to his own parched throat, and replenished what 
Falstaff calls a “pocket pistol,” which he had about him. 
While Ralph was engaged in rubbing her down after her 
bath, Dick occupied himself, not in dressing the raw steak in 
the manner the stableboy had anticipated, but in rolling it 
round the bit of his bridle. 

“ She will go as long as there’s breath in her body,” said he, 
putting the flesh-covered iron within her mouth. 

The saddle being once more replaced, after champing a 
moment or two at the bit, Bess began to snort and paw the 
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earth, as if impatient of delay ; and, acquainted as he was with 
her indomitable spirit and power, her condition was a surprise 
even to Dick himself. Her vigor seemed inexhaustible, her 
vivacity was not a whit diminished, but, as she was led into 
the open space, her step became as light and free as when she 
started on her ride, and her sense of sound as quick as ever. 
Suddenly she pricked her ears, and uttered a low neigh. A 
dull tramp was audible. 

“ Ha ! ” exclaimed Dick, springing into his saddle, they 
come.” 

“ Who come, captain ? ” asked Ralph. 

“ The road takes a turn here, don’t it ? ” asked Dick — 
“sweeps round to the right by the plantations in the hol- 
low?” 

“ Ay, ay, captain,” answered Ralph ; “ it’s plain you knows 
the ground.” 

“ What lies beyond yon shed ? ” 

“A stiff fence, captain — a rcg’lar rasj)cr. Beyond that a 
hillside steep as a house; no oss as was ever shoed can go 
down it.” 

“ Indeed I ” laughed Dick. 

A loud halloo from Major Mowbray, who seemed advancing 
upon the wings of the wind, told Dick that he was discovered. 
The major was a superb horseman, and took the lead of his 
party. Striking his spurs deeply into his horse, and giving 
him bridle enough, the major seemed to shoot forward like a 
shell through the air. The Burleigh Arms retired some hun- 
dred yards from the road, the space in front being occupied by 
a neat garden, with low clipped hedges. No tall timber inter- 
vened between Dick and his pursuers, so that the motions of 
both parties were visible to each otliej*. Dick saw in an in- 
stant that if he now started he should come into collision with 
the major exactly at the angle of the road, and he was by no 
means desirous of hazarding such a rencontre. He looked wist- 
fully hack at the double fence. 

“ Come into the stable. Quick, captain, quick ! ” exclaimed 
Ralph. 

“ The stable ? ” echoed Dick, hesitating. 

“ Ay, the stable ; it’s your only chance. Don’t you see 
he’s turning the corner, and they are all coming. Quick, sir, 
quick I ” 

Dick, lowering liis head, rode into the tenement, the door 
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of which was most unceremoniously slapped in the major*8 face, 
and bolted on the other side. 

“Villain I” cried Major Mowbray, thundering at the door, 
“come forth. You are now fairly trapped at last — caught 
like the woodcock, in your own springe. We have you. Open 
the door, I say, and save us the trouble of forcing it. You 
cannot escape us. We will burn the building down but we 
will have you.” 

“What do you want, meastor?” cried Ralph, from the lintel, 
whence he rcconnoiicrcd the major, and kept the door fast. 
“ You’re clean mistaken. There be no one here.” 

“ We’ll soon see that,” said Paterson, who had now arrived ; 
and leaping from his horse, the chief constable took a short 
run, to give himself impetus, and with his foot burst open 
the door. This being accomplished, in dashed the major and 
Paterson, but the stiible was vacant. A door was open at 
the back ; they rushed to it. The sharply sloping sides of a 
hill slipped abruptly downwards, within a yard of the door. 
It was a perilous descent to a horseman, yet the print of a 
horse’s heels was visible in the dislodged turf and scattered 
soil. 

“Confusion I ” cried the major, “he has escaped us.” 

“ He is yonder,” said Paterson, pointing out Turpin moving 
swiftly tlirough the steaming meadow. “ See, he makes again 
for the road — he clears the fence. A regular throw he has 
given us, by tlie Lord I ” 

“Nobly done, by Heaven!” cried the major. “With all 
his faults, I honor the fellow’s courage, and admire his prowess. 
He’s already ridden to-night as I believe never man rode 
before. I would not have ventured to slide down that wall, 
for it’s nothing else, with the enemy at my heels. What say 
you, gentlemen, have you had enough ? Shall we let him go, 
or ” 

As far as chase goes, I don’t care if we bring the matter to 
a conclusion,” said Titus. “ I don’t think, as it is, that I shall 
have a sate to sit on this week to come. I’ve lost leather most 
confoundedly.” 

“What says Mr. Coates?” asked Paterson. “I look to 
him.” 

“Then mount, and ofiE,” cried Coates. “Public duty re- 
quires that we should take him.” 

“And private returned the major. “No matter I 
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The end is the same. Justice sliall be satisfied. To your 
steeds, my merry men all. Hark, and away.” 

Once more upon the move, Titus forgot his distress, and ad- 
dressed himself to the attorney, by whose side he rode. 

What place is that we're coming to ? ” asked he, pointing 
to a cluster of moonlit spires belonging to a town they were 
rapidly approaching. 

“Stamford,” replied Coates. 

“ Stamford 1 ” exclaimed Titus ; “ by the powers 1 then 
we’ve ridden a matter of ninety miles. Why, the great deeds 
of Redmond O’Hanlon were nothing to this I I’ll remember it 
to my dying day, and with reason,” added he, uneasily shifting 
his position on the saddle. 


VI. 

Dick Turpin, meanwliile, held bravely on his course. Bess 
was neither strained by her gliding passage down the slippery 
hillside, nor shaken by larking the fence in tlie meadow. As 
Dick said, “It took a devilish deal to take it out of her.” On 
regaining the highroad she resumed lier old pace, and once 
more they were distancing Time’s swift chariot in its whirling 
passage o’er the earth. Stamford, and the tongue of Lincoln’s 
fenny shire, upon which it is situated, are passed almost in a 
breath. Rutland is won and passed, and Lincolnshire once 
more entered. The road now verged within a bowshot of that 
sporting Athens (Corinth, perhaps, w'e should say), Melton 
Mowbray. Melton Avas then unknown to fame, but, as if in- 
spired by ihnt furor venaticu9 which noAV inspires all who come 
within twenty miles of this Chary bdis of the chase, Bess hero 
let out in a style with which it would have puzzled the best 
Leicestershire squire’s best prad to have kept pace. The spirit 
she imbibed through the pores of her skin, and the juices of the 
meat she had champed, seemed to have communicated preter- 
natural excitement to her. Her pace was absolutely terrific. 
Her eyeballs were dilated, and glowed like flaming carbuncles ; 
while her widely distended nostril seemed, in the cold moon- 
shine, to snort forth smoke, as from a hidden fire. Fain would 
Turpin have controlled her ; but, without bringing into play all 
his tremendous nerve, no check could bo gpA'^en her headlong 
course, and for once, and the only time in her submissive career, 
Bess resolved to have her own way — and she had it. Like a 
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sensible fellow, Dick conceded the point. There was something' 
even of conjugal philosophy in his self-communion upon the 
occasion. ** E’en let her take her own way, and be hanged to 
her, for an obstinate, self-willed jade as she is,” said he : “now 
licr back is up theroTl be no stopping her, I’m sure : she rattles 
away like a woman's tongue, and when that once begins, we all 
know what chance the curb has. Best to let her have it out, 
or rather to lend liei‘ a lift. ’Twill bo over the sooner. Tantivy, 
lass ! tantivy I I know which of us will tire first.” 

We have before said that the vehement excitement of con- 
tinued swift riding produces a paroxysm in the sensoriura 
amounting to delirium. Dick’s blood was again on fire. He 
was first giddy, as after a deep draught of kindling spirit ; this 
passed off, but tlie spirit was still in his veins — the e%tro was 
working in his brain. All his ardor, his eagerness, his fury, 
returned. He rode like one insane, and his couraei partook of 
his frenzy. She bounded ; she leaped ; she tore up the gromid 
beneath her ; while Dick gave vent to his exultation in one 
wild prolonged halloo. More than half las race is run. He 
has triumphed over every difficulty. He will have no further 
occasion to halt. Bess carries her forage along with her. The 
course is straightforward — success seems certain — the goal 
already reached — the path of glory won. Another wild halloo, 
to which the eclioing woods reply, and aAv.iy ! 

Away ! away ! thou matchless steed ! yet brace fast thy 
sinews — hold, hold thy breath, for, alas, the goal is not yet 
attained ! 

But forward ! forward, on they go, 

High snorts the straining steed. 

Thick pants the rider’s laboring breath, 

As headlong on they speed ! 

VIT. 

As the eddying currents .sweep over its plains in howling 
bleak December, the horse and her rider passed over what re- 
mained of Lincolnshire. Grantham is gone, and they are now 
more slowly looking up the ascent of Gonerbj’' Hill, a path well 
known to Turpin ; where often, in bygone nights, many a purse 
had changed its owner. With that feeling of independence 
and exhilaration which every one feels, we believe, on haying 
climbed the hillside, Turpin turned to gaze around. There was 
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triumph in his eye. But the triumph wiis checked as liis glance 
fell upon a gibbet near him to the right, on the round point of 
hill which is a landmark to the wide vale of Belvoir. Pressed 
as he was for time, Dick immediately struck out of the road, 
and approached the spot where it stood. Two scarecrow objects, 
covered with rags and rusty links of chains, dcp(*nded from the 
tree. A night crow screaming around the carcasses added to 
the hideous effect of the scene. Notliing but the living high- 
wayman and his skeleton brethren were \ isible upon the solitary 
spot. Around him was the lonesome waste of hill, o'erlooking 
the moonlit valley ; beneath his feet, a ])atch of bare and light- 
ning-blasted sod : above, the wan declining moon and skies, 
flaked with ghostly clouds : before him, the bleached bodies of 
the murderers, for such they were. 

“ Will this be my lot, I marvel f said Dick, looking up- 
wards, with an involuntary shudder. 

“ Ay, marry will it,” rejoined a crouching figure, suddenly 
springing from beside a tuft of briers that skirted the blasted 
ground. 

Dick started in his saddle, while Bess rear(*d and plunged at 
the sight of this unexpected apparition. 

“ What ho I thou devil’s dam, Barbara, is it thou ? ex- 
claimed Dick, reassured upon discovering it was the gypsy 
queen, and no specter whom he beheld. “ Stand still, Bess — 
stand, lass. What dost thou here, mother of darkness ? Art 
gathering mandrakes for thy poisonous messes, or i>ilfering 
flesh from the dead ? Meddle not Avith their bones, or 1 Avill 
drive thee hence. What dost thua here, I say, old dam of the 
gibbet ? ” 

“ I came to die here,” replied Barbara, in a feeble tone ; and, 
throAving back her hood, slie displayed features well-nigh as 
ghastly as those of the skeletons above her. 

“Indeed,” replied Dick. “You’ve made choice of a pleas- 
ant spot, it must be oAviied. But you’ll not die yet.” 

“ Do you know Avhose bodies these are ? ” asked Barbara, 
pointing upwards. 

“ Tavo of your race,” replied Dick ; “ right brethren of the 
blade.” 

“ Two of my sons,” returned Barbara ; “ my twin children. 
I am come to lay my bones beneath their bones : my sepulcher 
shall be tlieir sepulcher ; my body shall feed the foAvls of the 
air as theirs have fed them. And if ghosts can Avalk, we’ll 
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scour this heath together. I tell you what, Dick Turpin,” said 
the hag, drawing as near to the highwayman as Dess would 
permit her; *‘dead men walk and ride — ay, ride! — there’s 
a comfort for you. I’ve seen these do it. 1 have seen them 
fling off their chains, and dance — ay, dance with me — with 
their mother. No revels like dead men’s revels, Dick. I shall 
soon join ’em.” 

“ You will not lay violent hands upon yourself, mother ? ” 
said Dick, with dilficulty mastering his terror. 

“ No,” replied Barbara, in an altered tone. “ But I will let 
nature do her task. Would she could do it more quickly. 
Such a life as mine won’t go out without a long struggle. 
What have I to live for now? All are gone — she and her 
child! But what is this to you? You have no child; and if 
you had, you could not feel like a father. No matter. I rave. 
Listen to me. I have crawled hither to die. ’Tis five days 
since I beheld you, and during that time food has not passed 
these lips, nor aught of moisture, save Heaven’s dew, cooled 
this parched throat, nor shall they to the last. That time can- 
not ^ far off ; and now can you not guess how I mean to die ? 
Begone, and leave me, your presence troubles me. I would 
breathe my last breath iilone, with none to witness the parting 
pang.” 

“ I will not trouble you longer, mother,” said Dick, turning 
his mare ; “ nor will I ask your blessing.” 

“My blessing!” scornfully ejaculated Barbara. “You 
shall have it if you will, but you will find it a curse. Stay ! 
a thought strikes me. Whither are you going ? ” 

“ To seek Sir Luke Kookwood,” replied Dick ; “ know you 
aught of him ? ” 

“ Sir Luke Rookwood ! You seek him, and would find 
him ? ” screamed Barbara. 

“ I would,” said Dick. 

“ And you will find him,” said Barbara ; “ and that erelong. 
I shall ne’er again behold him. Would I could. 1 have a mes- 
sage for him — one of life and death. Will you convey it to 
him?” 

“ I will,” said the highwayman. 

“ Swear by those bones to do so,” cried Barbara, pointing 
with her skinny fingers to the gibbet ; “ that you will do my 
bidding.” 

“ I swear,” cried Dick. 
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“ Fail not, or %ve will haunt ihcc to thy life’s end,” cried 
Barbara ; adding, as she handed a scaled package to the liigh- 
way man, “Give this to Sir Luke — to him alone. I would 
have sent it to him by other hands ere this, but my people 
have deserted mo — have pillaged my stores — have rifled me 
of all, save this. Give this, I say, to Sir Luke, with 3 ’^our oa\ti 
hands. You have sworn it, and will obey. Give it to liim, 
and bid him think of Sibyl as he opens it. But this must not 
be till Eleanor is in his power ; and she must be present when 
the seal is broken. It relates to both. Dare not to tamper 
with it, or my curse shall pursue you. That packet is guarded 
with a triple spell, which to j’^ou were fatal. Obey me, and my 
dying breath shall bless thee.” 

“ Never fear,” said Dick, taking the packet ; “ ITl not dis- 
appoint you, mother, depend ui)on it.” 

“ Hence 1 ” cried the crone ; and as she watched Dick’s 
figure lessening uiion the waste, and at length beheld him 
tinally disappear down the hillside, she sank to the ground, 
lier frail strength being entirely exhausted, “ Body and soul 
ma}" now part in peace,” gasped she. “All 1 live for is 
accomplished.” And ere one hour had elapsed, the night crow 
was perched upon her still breathing frame. 

Long pondering upon this singular interview, Dick pur- 
sued his way. At length he thought fit to examine the packet 
with which the old gypsy had intrusted him. 

“It feels like a casket,” thought he. “It can’t be gold. 
But then it may be jewels, though they don’t rattle, and it 
ain’t quite heavy enough. Wliat can it be ? I should like to 
know. There is some mysterjs that’s certain, about it ; but I 
will not break the seal, not 1. As to her spell, that T don’t 
value a rush ; but I’ve sworn to give it to Sir Luke, and deliver 
her message, and I’ll keep my word if 1 can. He shall have 
it.” Saying which he replaced it in his pocket. 


VITI. 

Time presses. We may not linger in our course. We 
must fly on before our flying highwayman. Full forty miles 
shall we pass over in a breath. Two more hours have elapsed, 
and he still urges his headlong career, with heart resolute as 
over, and purpose j^et unchanged. Fair Newark and the dash- 
ing Trent, “ most loved of England’s streams,” are gathered to 
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liis laurels. Broad Notts, and its heavy paths and sweeping 
glades; its waste (forest no more) of Sherwood past; bold 
liobiii Hood and his merry men, his Marian and his moonlight 
rides, recalled, forgotten, left l)ehind. Ilurrali ! hurrah ! That 
wild halloo, that wavering arm, that cnliycning shout — what 
means it ? He is once more upon Yorkshire ground ; his 
horse’s hoof beats once more the soil of that noble sliire. So 
transported was Dick that ho could almost liave flung himself 
from the saddle to kiss tlic dust beneath his feet. Thrice fifty 
miles has he run, nor has tlie morn yet dawned upon his labors. 
Hurrah I tlie end draws nigh ; the goal is in view. Halloo ^ 
lialloo ! on ! 

Bawtrey is past. He lakes the lower road by Thorne and 
Selby. He is skirting the waters of the deep-channeled Don. 

Bess now began to manifest some slight symptoms of dis- 
tress. There was a strain in the carriage of her throat, a dull- 
ness in her eye, a laxity in her ear, and a slight stagger in her 
gait, which Turpin noticed Avith apprehension. Still she went 
on, though not at the same gallant pace as heretofore. But, as 
the tired bird still battles with the blast upon the ocean, as the 
swimmer still stems the stream, though spent, on went she; 
nor did Turpin dare to check her, fearing that, if she stopped, 
she might lose her force, or, if she fell, she would rise no more. 

It was now that gray and grimly hour ere one flicker of 
orange or ro.se lias gemmed the east, and when unwearying 
nature lierself seems to snatch brief repose. In the roar of 
restless cities, this is the only time when the strife is hushed. 
Midnight is awake — alive ; the streets ring with laughter and 
with rattling wheels. At the third hour, a dead, deep silence 
X>revails ; the loud-voiced streets grow dumb. They are de- 
serted of all, save the few guardians of the night and the 
skulking robber. But even far removed from the haunts of 
men and hum of towns it is the same. “ Nature’s best nurse ” 
seems to weigh nature down, and stillness reigns throughout. 
Our feelings are, in a great measure, influenced by the hour. 
Exposed to the raw crude atmosjAiere, which has neither the 
nipping, wholesome shrewdness of morn, nor the profound 
cliillness of night, the frame vainly struggles against the dull, 
miserable sensations engendered by the damps, and at once 
communicates them to the spirits. Hope forsakes us. We are 
weary, exhausted. Our energy is dispirited. Sleep does not 
weigh our eyelids down.” We stare upon the vacancy. We 
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conjuro up a iliousand restless, disliearteiiing images. We aban- 
don projects we have formed, and which, viewed through this 
medium, appear fantastical, chimerical, absurd. We want rest, 
refreshment, energy. 

We will not say that Turpin had all these misgivings. But 
he had to struggle hard with liimself to set sleep and exhaus- 
tion at dehaucc. 

Tlie moon had set. The stars. 

Pinnacled deep in the intense main, 

liad all — save one, the herald of the dawn — withdrawn their 
luster. A dull mist lay on the stream, and the air became 
piercing cold. Turpin’s chilled fingers could scarcely grasp 
the slackening rein, while his eyes, irritated by the keen atmos- 
phere, hardly enabled liiiii to distinguish surrounding objects, 
or even to guide his steed. It was owing, probably, to this lat- 
ter circumstance, tluit Bess suddenly floundered and fell, throw- 
ing her master over lier liead. 

Turpin instantly recovered himself. Ilis first thought was 
for his Ijorse. But Bess was instantly upon her legs — covered 
with dust and foam, sides and cheeks — and with her large eyes 
glaring wildly, almost xnteously, upon her master. 

“Art hurt, lass?” asked Dick, as she shook herself, and 
slightly shivered. And he j)roceeded to the horseman’s scru- 
tiny. “Nothing but a shake; tliougli that dull eye — those 

quivering flanks ” added he, looking earnestly at her. 

“ She won’t go much further, and I must give it iqj — what 1 
give up the race just when it’s won? No, that can’t be. Ha ! 
well thought on. I’ve a bottle of liquid given me by an old 
fellow, who was a knowing cove and famous jockey in his day, 
which he swore would make a horse go as long as he’d a leg to 
carry him, and bade me keep it for some great occasion. I’ve 
never used it : but I’ll try it now. It should be in this pocket. 
Ah I Bess, wench, I fear I’m using thee, after all, as Sir Luke 
did his mistress, that I thought so like thee. No matter I It 
will be a glorious end.” 

Raising lier head upon his shoulder, Dick poured the con- 
tents of the bottle down the tliroat of his mare. Nor had he 
to wait long before its invigorating effects were instantaneous. 
The fire was kindled in the glassy orb ; her crest was once more 
erected ; her flank ceased to quiver ; and she neighed loud and 
joyously. 
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“ Egad, tlio old fellow was right,” cried Dick. “ The drink 
has worked wonders. Wluit the devil could it have been? It 
smells like spirit,” added he, examining the bottle. “ I wish 
I’d left a taste for myself. But here’s that will do as well.” 
And he drained his flask of the last drop of brandy. 

Dick’s limbs were now become so excessively stiff that it 
was with difflculty he could remount his horse. But this neces- 
sary preliminary being achieved by the help of a style, ho found 
no difficulty in resuming hk accustomed position upon the sad- 
dle. We know not whether there was any likeness between our 
Turpin and that modern Hercules of the sporting world, Mr. 
Osbaldeston. Far be it from us to institute any comparison, 
tliough we cannot lielj) tliinking that, in one particular, he re- 
sembled that famous copper-bottomed ” squire. This we will 
leave to our reader’s discrimination. Dick bore liis fatigues 
wonderf ull)’. He suffered somewhat of that martyrdom which, 
according to Tom Moore, occurs “ to weavers and M.P.’s from 
sitting too long ” ; but again on his courser’s back, he cared not 
for anything. 

Once more, at a gallant pace he traversed the banks of the 
Don, skirting the fields of flax that bound its sides, and hurried 
far more swiftly than its current to its confluence with the Aire. 

Snaitli w Jis past. He was on the road to Selby when dawn 
first began to break. Here and there a twitter was heard in the 
hedge ; a hare ran across his path, gray-looking as the morning’s 
self ; and the mists began to rise from the earth. A bar of gold 
Avas drawn against the cast, like the roof of a gorgeous palace. 
But the mists were heavy in this world of rivers and their trib- 
utary streams. The Ouse was before liim, the Trent and Aire 
behind ; the Don and Derwent on either hand, all in their way 
to commingle their currents ere they formed the giant Humber. 
Amid a region so prodigjil of water, no wonder the dews fell 
thick as rain. Here and there the ground was clear ; but then 
again came a volley of vapor, dim and palpable as smoke. 

While involved in on6 of these fogs, Turpin became aware 
of another horseman by his side. It was impossible to discern 
the features of the rider, but his figure in the mist seemed gigan- 
tic ; neither was the color of his steed distinguishable. Nothing 
was visible except the meager-looking phantomlike outline of 
a horse and his rider, and, as the unknown rode upon the turf 
that edged the way, even the sound of his horse’s hoofs was 
scarce audible. Turpin gazed, not without superstitious awe. 
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Once or twice he essayed to address the strange horseman, but 
his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. He fancied he dis- 
covered in the mist-exaggerated lineaments of the stranger a 
wild and fantastic resemblance to his friend Tom King. “It 
must be Tom,” thought Turpin ; “ he is come to warn me of my 
approaching end. I will speak to him.” 

But terror overmastered his s^>ecch. He could not force out 
a word, and thus side by side they rode in silence. Quaking 
with fears ho would scarcely acknowledge to himself, Dick 
watched every motion of his companion. He was still, stern, 
specterlike, erect ; and he looked for all the world like a demon 
on his phantom steed. His courser seemed, in the indistinet 
outline, to be huge and bony, and, as he siiorted furiously in 
the fog, Dick’s heated imagination supplied his breath with a 
due proportion of dame. Not a word was spoken — not a sound 
heard, save the sullen dead beat of his hoof upon the grass. It 
was intolerable to ride thus cheek by jowl with a goblin. Dick 
could stand it no longer. Ho put spurs to his horse, and en- 
deavored to escape. But it might nut be. The stranger, 
api)areutly without effort, w'as still by liis side, and Bess’ feet, 
in her master’s apprelionsions, were nailed to the ground. By 
and by, however, the atmosphere became clearer. Bright quiv- 
ering lieams burst through the vaporous shroud, and then it 
wiis that Dick discovered that the apparition of Tom King was 
no other than Luke liookwood. He was mounted on his old 
horse. Kook, and looked grim and haggard as a ghost 'vanishing 
at the crowing of the cock. 

“ Sir Luke liookwood, by this light I ” exclaimed Dick, in 
astonishment. “ Why, I took you for ” 

*‘The devil, no doubt,” returned Luke, smiling sternly, 
“ and were sorry to find yourself so hard pressed. Don’t dis- 
quiet yourself; 1 am still flesh and blood.” 

“Had I taken you for one of mortal mold,” said Dick, 
“you should have soon seen where I’d have put you in the 
race. That confounded fog deceived me, and Bess acted the 
fool as well as myself. However, now I know you, Sir Luke, 
you must spur alongside, for the hawks are on the wing ; and 
though I’ve much to say, I’ve not a second to lose.” And 
Dick briefly detailed the particulars of his ride, concluding 
with his rencontre with Barbara. “ Here’s the packet,” said he, 
“ just as I got it. You must keep it till the proper moment. 
And here,” added he, fumbling in his pocket for another paper, 
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“ is the marriiigu document. You are now your father's lawful 
son, let who will say you nay. Take it and welcome. If you 
are ever master of Miss Mowbray’s hand, you will not forget 
Dick Turpin.” 

“I will not,” said Luke, eagerly grasping the certificate, 
“ but she never may be mine.” 

“You have her oath? ” 

“I have.” 

“ What more is needed ? ” 

“ Her hand.” 

“ That will follow. ’ 

“It ihall follow,” replied Sir Luke, wildly. “You are 
right. She is my ailianced bride — aifianoed before hell, if not 
before heaven. I have scaled the contract with blood — with 
Sibyl’s blood — and it shall be fulfilled. I have lur oath — 
her oath — ha, ha! Though I perish in the attempt, I will 
wrest her from Ranulph’s gras]). She shall never be his. I 
would stab her first. Twice ha\e I failed in my endeavors 
to bear her off. I am from Rookwood even now. To-morrow 
night I shall renew the attack. Will you assist me? ” 

“ To-morrow night ! ” interrupted Dick. 

“Nay, I should say to-night. A new day has already 
dawned,” replied Luke. 

“ I will : she is at Rookwood ? ” 

“ She languishes there at present, attended by her mother 
and her lover. The hall is watched and guarded. Ranulpli 
is ever on the alert. But wo will storm their garrison. I have 
a spy within its walls — a gypsy girl, faithful to my interests. 
From her I have learnt that there is a plot to wed Eleanor to 
Ranulph, and that the marriage is to take place privately 
to-morrow. This must be prevented.” 

“ It must. But why not boldly appear in person at the hall 
and claim her?” 

“Why not? I am a proscribed felon. A price is set upon 
my head. I am hunted through the country — driven to con- 
cealment, and dare not show myself for fear of capture. What 
could I do now ? They would load me with fetters, bury me 
in a dungeon, and wed Eleanor to Ranulph. What would my 
rights avail? What would her oath signify to them? No; 
she must be mine by force. His she shall never be. Again, I 
ask you, wiU you aid me ? ” 

“ I have said — I will. Where is Alan Rookwood ? ” 
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“Concealed within the liut on Thorne Waste. You know 
it — it was one of 3^our haunts.” 

“ I know it well,” said Dick, “ and Conkey Jem, its keeper, 
into the bargain : ho is a knowing file. Fll join yon at tlio 
hut at midnight, if all goes well. We’ll bring off the wencli, 
in spite of tliem all — just the thing I like, llut in case of a 
breakdown on my part, suppose 3’ou take charge of luy pur* e 
in the mean time.” 

Luke would have declined this offer. 

“ Pshaw I ” said Dick. “ Who knows what may happen ? 
and it’s not ill lined either. You’ll find an odd hundred or 
so in that silken bag — it’s not often your higliwayman gives 
away a purse. Take it, man — we’ll settle all to-night ; and 
if I don’t come, keep it — it will help you to your bride. And 
now off with you to the hut, for you are only hindering me. 
Adieu ! My love to old Alan. We’ll do tlie trick to-night. 
Away with you to the hut. Keep yourself snug there till mid- 
night, and we’ll ride over to Rook wood.” 

“ At midnight,” replied Sir Luke, wheeling off, “ 1 shall 
expect you.” 

“’Ware hawks ! ” hallooed Dick. 

But Luke had vanished. Tii another instant Dick was 
scouring the plain as rapidly as ever, in the mean time, as 
Dick has casually alluded to the hawks, it may not be amiss 
to inquire how they had flown throughout the night, and 
whether they were still in chase of their quarry. 

With the exception of Titus, who was completely done up 
at Grantham, “ having got,” as he said, “ a complete bellyful 
of it,” they were still ou the wing, and resolved sooner or later 
to pounce upon their prey, pursuing the same system as here- 
tofore in regard to tlie post horses. Major Mowbray and 
Paterson took the lead, but the irascible and invincible attorney 
was not far in their rear, his wrath having been by no means 
allayed by the fatigue he had undergone. At Bawtrey they 
held a council of war for a few minutes, being doubtful which 
course he had taken. Their incertitude was relieved by a foot 
traveler, who had heard Dick’s loud halloo on passing the 
boundary of Nottinghamshire, and had seen him take the lower 
road. They struck, therefore, into the path to Thorne, at a 
hazard, and were soon satisfied they were right. Furiously did 
they now spur on. They reached Selby, changed horses at the 
inn in front of the venerable cathedral church, and learned 
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from the postboy that a toil-worn horseman, on a jaded steed, 
had ridden through the town about five minutes before them, 
and could not be more than a quarter of a mile in advance. 
** His horse was so dead beat,** said tiie lad, that l*m sure he 
cannot have got far ; and, if you look sharp, 1*11 be bound you'll 
overtake him before he reaches Cawood Ferry.” 

Mr. Coates was transported. “We*ll lodge him snug in 
York Castle before an hour, Paterson,’* cried he, rubbing his 
hands. 

“ I hope so, sir,” said the chief constable, “ but I begin to 
have some qualms.” 

“ Now, gentlemen,” shouted the postboy, “ come along. I'll 
soon bring you to him.” 


IX. 

The sun had just o’ertopped the “high eastern hill,” as 
Tnrjiin reached the Ferry of Cawood, and his beams were 
reflected upon the deep and sluggish waters of the Ouse. 
Wearily had he dragged his course thither — wearily and slow. 
The powers of his gallant steed were spent, and he could 
scarcely keep her from sinking. It was now midwa)’’ ’twixt 
the hours of five and six. Nine miles only lay before him, and 
that thought again revived him. He reached the water’s edge, 
and hailed the ferryboat, which was then on the other side of 
the river. At that instant a loud shout smote his ear ; it was 
the halloo of his imrsuers. Despair was in his look. Ho 
shouted to the boatman, and bade him pull fast. The ma7i 
obeyed ; but he had to breast a strong stream, and had a laz} 
bark and heavy sculls to contend with. He had scarcely left 
the shore, when another shout was raised from the pursuers. 

The tramp of their steeds grew louder and louder. 

The boat had scarcely reached the middle of the stream. 
His captors were at hand. Quietly did he walk down the 
bank, and as cautiously enter the water. There was a plunge, 
and steed and rider were swimming down the stream. 

Major Mowbray was at the brink of the stream. Ho hesi- 
tated an instant, and stemmed the tide. Seized, as it were, by 
a mania for equestrian distinction, Mr. Coates braved the tor- 
rent. Not so Paterson. He very coolly took out his bulldogs, 
and, watching Turpin, cast up in his own mind the pros and 
C0718 of shooting him as he was crossing. “ 1 could certainly 
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hit him,” thought, or said, the constable; “but what of that* 
A dead highwayman is worth nothing — alive, he weighs 800f. 
I won’t shoot him, but I’ll make a pretense.” And he fired 
accordingly. 

The shot skimmed over the water, but did not, as it was 
intended, do much mischief. It, however, occasioned a mis- 
hap, which liad nearly proved fatal to our aquatic attorney. 
Alarmed at the report of the pistol, in the nervous agitation 
of the moment Coates drew in his rein so tightly that his 
steed instantly sank. A moment or two afterwards he rose, 
shaking his ears, and fioundering lieavily towards the shore; 
and such was the chilling effect of this sudden immersion, 
that Mr. Coates now thought much more of saving himself 
than of capturing Turpin. Dick, meanwhile, had reached the 
opposite bank, and, refreshed by her bath, Bess scrambled up 
the sides of the stream, and speedily regained the road. “I 
shall do it, yet,” shouted Dick; “that stream has saved her. 
Hark away, lass ! Hark away ! ” 

Bess heard the cheeiiug cry, and she answered to Uie call. 
She roused all her energies ; strained every sinew ; and put 
forth aU her remaining btrength. Once more, on wings of 
swiftness, she bore him away from his pursuers, and Major 
Mowbray, who had now gained the shore, and made certain 
of securing him, beheld liim spring, like a wounded hare, from 
beneath his very hand. 

“It cannot hold out,” said the major; “it is but an expir- 
ing flash ; that gallant steed must soon drop.” 

“She be regularly booked, that’s certain,” said the postboy. 
“We shall find her on the road.” 

Contrary to all expectation, however, Bess held on, and set 
pursuit at defiance. Her pace was swift as when she started. 
But it was unconscious and mechanical action. It wanted the 
ease, the lightness, the life, of her former riding. She seemed 
screwed up to a task which she must execute. There was no 
flogging, no gory heel ; but her heart was throbbing, tugging 
at the sides within. Her spirit spurred her onwards. Her 
eye was glazing ; her chest heaving ; her flank quivering ; 
her crest again fallen. Yet she held on. “She is dying, 
by God! ” said Dick. “I feel it ” No, she held on. 

Fulford is past. The towers and pinnacles of York burst 
upon liim in all the freshness, the beauty, and the glory of a 
bright, clear, autumnal morn. The ancient city seemed to 
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smile a welcome — a greeting. The noble Minster and its 
serene and massive pinnacles, crocheted, lanternliko, and 
beautiful ; Saint Mary’s lofty spire, All-Hallows Tower, the 
massive moldering walls of the adjacent postern, the grim 
castle, and Clifford’s neighboring keep — all beamed upon 
him, “like a bright-eyed face, that laughs out oi)cnly.” 

^ “ It is done — it is won,” cried Dick. “ Hurrah, hurrah I ” 

And the sunny air was cleft with his shouts. 

Bess was not insensible to her master’s exultation. She 
neighed feebly in answer to his call, and reeled forwards. It 
was a piteous sight to see her, — to mark her staring, protrud- 
ing eyeball, — her shaking flanks ; but, while life and limb held 
together, she held on. 

Another mile is past. York is near. 

“ Hurrah ! ” shouted Dick ; but his voice was hushed. Bess 
tottered — fell. There was a dreadful gasp — a parting moan 
— a snort; her eyes gazed, for an instant, upon her master, 
with a dying glare ; then grew glassy, rayless, fixed. A shiver 
ran through her frame. Her heart had burst. 

Dick’s eyes were blinded, as if with rain. His triumph, 
though achieved, was forgotten — his own safety was disre- 
garded. He stood weeping, and swearing, like one beside 
himself. 

“ And art thou gone, Bess ! ” cried he, in a voice of agony, 
lifting up his courser’s head, and kissing her lips, covered with 
blood-flecked foam. “ Gone, gone ! anti 1 have killed the best 
steed that was ever crossed ! And for what ? ” added Diek, beat- 
ing his brow with his clenched hand — “ for what ? for what ? ” 

At that moment the deep bell of the Minster clock tolleti 
out the hour of six. 

“T am answered,” gasx)ed Dick; '•'it was to hear those 
strokes! ” 

Turpin was roused from the state of stupefaction into which 
he had fallen by a smart slap on the shoulder. Recalled to 
liimself by the blow, he started at once to his feet, while his 
liands sought his pistols ; but he was s})ared the necessity of 
using them, by discovering in the intruder the bearded visage 
of the gypsy Balthazar. The patrico was habited in mendi- 
cant weeds, and sustained a large wallet upon his shoulders. 

“So it’s all over with the best mare in England, I see,” 
said Balthazar ; “I can guess how it has happened — you are 
pursued 1 ” 
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“ I am,” said Dick, roughly. 

“ Your pursuers are at hand? ” 

“Within a few hundred yards.” 

“Then wliy stay here? Fly while you can.” 

“Never — never,” cried Turpin; “1*11 fight it out here by 
Bess’ side. Poor lass ! I’vo killed her — but she lias done it 
— ha I ha I we have won — what!” And liis ullerance was 
again choked. 

“ Hark I I hear Ibf* tramj) of horses, and shouts,” cried the 
patrico. “ Take this wallet. You will find a change of drers 
within it. Dart inlo that thick copse — save yourself.” 

“ But Bess — I cannot leave her,” exclaimed Dick, with an 
agonizing look at his horse. 

“ And what did Bess die for, but to save you ? ” rejoined 
the patrico. 

“True, true,” said Dick; “but take care of licr. Don’t 
let those dogs of hell meddle with her carcass.” 

“Away,” cried the patrico ; “leave Bess to me.” 

Possessing himself of the wallet, Dick disappeared in the 
adjoining copse. 

He had not been gone many seconds when Major Mowbray 
rode up. 

“ Who is this ? ” exclaimed the major, flinging himself from 
his horse, and seizing the patrico : “this is not Tui*pin.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Balthazar, coolly. “ I am not ex- 
actly the figure for a highwayman.” 

“Where is he? what hiis become of him?” asked Coates, 
in despair, as he and Paterson joined the major. 

“Escaped, I fear,” rejplied the major. “Have you seen 
any one, fellow?” added he, addressing the patrico. 

“ I have seen no one,” replied Balthazar. “ 1 am only this 
instant arrived. This dead horse lying in the road attracted 
my attention.” 

“ Ha 1 ” exclaimed Paterson, leaping from his steed ; “ this 
may be Turpin after all. He has as many disguises as tJie 
devil himself, and may have carried tliat goat’s liair in his 
pocket.” Saying which, he seized the patrico by the beard, 
and shook it with as little reverence as the Gaul handled the 
hirsute chin of the Roman senator. 

“ The devil ! hands off I ” roared Balthazar. “ By Salamon 
I won’t stand such usage. Do y<m think a beard like mine is 
the growth of a few minutes? Hands off, I say.” 
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Regularly done I ** said Paterson, removing his hold of 
the patrico’s chin, and looking as blank as a cartridge. 

“ Ay,” exclaimed Coates ; “ all owing to this worthless piece 
of carrion. If it were not that I hope to see him dangling 
from those walls” (pointing towards the castle), should 
wish her master were by her side now. To the dogs with 
her.” And he was about to spurn the breathless carcass of 
poor Boss, when a sudden blow, dealt by the patrico's staff, 
felled him to the ground. 

** I’ll teach you to molest me,” said Baltliazar, about to 
attack Paterson. 

“Come, come,” said the discomfited chief constable, “no 
more of this. It’s plain we’re in the wrong box. Every bone 
in my body aches sufficiently without the aid of your cudgel, 
old follow. Come, Mr. Coates, take my arm, and let’s be mov- 
ing. We’ve had an infernal long ride for nothing.” 

“ Not so,” replied Coates ; “ I’ve paid pretty dearly for it. 
However, let us see if we can get any breakfast at the Bowling 
Green, yonder ; though I’ve already had my morning draught,” 
added the facetious man of law, looking at his dripping apparel. 

“ Poor Black Bess I ” said Major Mowbray, wistfully re- 
garding the body of the mare, as it lay stretched at his feet. 
“ Thou deservedst a better fate and a better master. In thee 
Dick Turpin has lost his best friend. His exploits will, hence- 
forth, want the coloring of romance, which thy unfailing ener- 
gies threw over them. Light lie the ground over thee, thou 
matchless mare ! ” 

To the Bowling Green the party proceeded, leaving tho 
patrico in undisturbed possession to the lifeless body of Black 
Bess. Major Mowbray ordered a substantial repast to be pre- 
pared with all possible expedition. 

A countryman in a smock frock was busily engaged at his 
morning’s meal. 

“ To see that fellow bolt down his breakfast, one would 
think ho had fasted for a month,” said Coates ; see the whole- 
some effects of an honest, industrious life, Paterson. I envy 
him his appetite — I should fall to with more zest were Dick 
Turpin in his place.” 

The countryman looked up. He was an odd-looking fellow, 
with a terrible squint, and a strange, contorted countenance. 

“An ugly dog! ” exclaimed Paterson; “ what a devil of a 
twist he has got I ” 
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What’s that you says about Dick Taarpin, measter?” 
asked the countryman, with his mouth half full of bread. 

** Have you seen aught of him? ” asked Coates. 

“ Not I,” mumbled the rustic ; “ but I hears aw the folk 
licreabouts talk on liim. They say as how he sets all the law- 
yers and constables at defiance, and laughs in his sleeve at their 
efforts to cotch him — ha, ha I lie gets over more ground in a 
day than they do in a week — ho, ho 1 ” 

“ That’s all over now,” said Coates, x)eevishly. “ He has 
cut his OAvn throat — ridden his famous mare to death.” 

The countryman almost choked himself, in the attempt to 
bolt a huge mouthful. “Ay — indeed, measterl How hap- 
pened that ? ” asked he, so soon as he recovered speech. 

“The fool rode lier froml^ondon to York last night,” re- 
turned Coates; “such a feat Avas never performed before. 
What horse could be expected to live through such work as 
that ? ” 

“ Ah, he were a foo’ to attempt that,” observed the country- 
man ; “ but you followed belike ? ” 

“ We did.” 

“And took him arter all, I reckon?” asked the rustic, 
squinting more horribly than ever. 

“ No,” returned (’oates, “ I can’t say we did ; but we’ll have 
him yet. I’m pretty sure he can’t be far off. We may bo 
nearer him than we imagine.” 

“ Maybe so, measter,” returned the countryman ; “ but 
might I be so bold as to ax how many horses you used i* the 
chase — some half dozen, mayl)e ? ” 

“ Half a dozen ! ” growled Paterson ; “ we had twenty at the 
least.” 

“ And I ONE ! ” mentally ejaculated Turpin, for he was the 
countr3unan. 


MAZEPPA’S RIDE. 

Bt lord BYRON. 

[LorpGeoiioeNoblGoiidonBtkok: A famous English poet; bomluLondon. 
January 22, 1788. At the age of ten he succeeded to the estate and title ot hia 
granduncle William, fifth Lord Byron. He was educated at Harrow and 
bridge, and iu 1807 published his first volume of poems, “ Hours of Wlenew. 
After a tour through eastern Europe he brought out two cant^ of Chllde 
Harold,** which met with instantaneous success, and soon after ho married the 
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heiress Miss MillbaJike. The union proving unfortunate, Byron left England, 
and passed several years in Italy. In 1823 ho joined the Greek insurgents in 
Cephalonia, and later at Missolonghi, where he died of a fever April 19, 1824. 
His chief poetical works are: **Childo Harold,*' *‘Don Juan," "Manired," 
*'Cain," "Marino Faliero," " Sardanapalus," "The Giaour," "Bride of Aby- 
dos," "The Corsair," "Lara," and "Mozeppa."] 


Bring forth the horse ! " — the horse was brought 
In truth he was a noble steed, 

A ^rartar of the Ukraine breed, 

Who looked as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs ; but he was wild, 

Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 

With spur and bridle undeiiled — 

*Twas but a day ho had been caught ; 

And snorting, with erected mane. 

And struggling fiercely, but in vain. 

In the full foam of wrath and dread 
To me the desert^born was led : 

They bound me on, that menial throng, 

Upon his back with many a thong; 

Then loosed him with a sudden lash — 

Away ! — away ! — and on we dash ! — 

Torrents less raijid and less rash. 

Away ! — away ! — My breath was gone — 

1 saw not where he hurried on : 

’Tvvas scarcely yet the break of day, 

And on he foamed — away ! — away ! — 

The last of human sounds which rose, 

As I was darted from my foes. 

Was the wild shout of savage laughter. 

Which on the wind came roaring after 
A moment from that rabble rout : 

With sudden wrath I wrenched my head. 

And snapped the cord, which to the mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein. 

And, writhing half my form about. 

Howled back my curse ; but 'midst the tread, 

The thunder of my courser’s speed, 

Perchance they did not hear nor heed : 

It vexes me — for 1 would fain 
Have paid their insult back again. 

I paid it well in after days : 

There is not of that castle gate, 

Its drawbridge and portcullis’ weight, 
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Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left ; 
Nor of its fields a blade of grass, 

Save what grows on a ridge of wall. 
Where stood the hearthstone of the hull • 
And many a time ye there might pass, 

^or dream that e’er that fortress was : 

1 saw its turrets in a blaze. 

Their craekling battlements all cleft. 

And the hot lead pour down like rain 
From off the scorched and blackening roof, 
Whose thickness was not vengeaiic-e-proof . 

They little thought that day of pain, 
When launched, as on the lightning’s flash. 
They bade me to destruction dash. 

That one day I should come again, 

With twice five thousand horse, to thank 
The Count for his iincourteous ride. 

They played me then a bitter prank. 

When, with the wild horse for my guide, 
They bound mo to his foaming flank : 

At length J played them one as frank — 
For time at last sets all things even — 

And if we do but watch the hour, 

There never yet was hmiian power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 

The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 

Away, away, my steed and I, 

Upon the pinions of the wind. 

All human dwellings left behind ; 

We sped like meteors through the sky, 
When with its crackling sound the night 
Is checkered with the northern light : 
Town — village — none were on our track. 
But a wild plain of far extent. 

And bounded by a forest black ; 

And, save the scarce-seen battlement 
On distant heights of some stronghold, 
Against the Tartars built of old, 

Uo trace of man. The year before 
A Turkish army had marched o’er ; 

And where the Spahi’s hoof hath trod. 

The verdure flies the bloody sod : — 

The sky was dull, and dim, and gray. 
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And a low breeze crept moanini^ by >—• 

I could have answered with a sigh— 

But fast we fled, away, away — 

And I could neither sigh nor pray ; 

And my cold sweat drops fell like rain 
Upon the courser’s bristling mane ; 

But, snorting still with rage and fear. 

He flow ux>on his far career : 

At times I almost thought, indeed. 

He must have slackened in his speed ; 

But no — my bound and slender frame 
Was nothing to his angry might, 

And merely like a spur became : 

Bach motion which X made to free 
My swoln limbs from their agony 
increased his fury and affright : 

I tried my voice, — ’twas faint and low. 

But yet he swerved as from a blow ; 

And, starting to each accent, sprang 
As from a sudden trumpet’s clang : 

Meantime my cords were wet with gore, 
Which, oozing through my limbs, ran o’er ; 
And in my tongue the thirst became 
A something fierier far than flame. 

We neared the wild wood — ’twas so ^ide, 

1 saw no bounds on either side ; 

’Twas studded with old sturdy tree.s. 

That bent not to the roughest breeze 
Which howls down from Siberia’s waste, 
And strips the forest in its haste, — 

But these were few, and far between 

8et thick with sliriibs more young and green, 

liuxuriaiit with their annual leaves, 

Ere strewn by thc»se autumnal eves 
That nix* the forest’s foliage dead, 

Discolored w'ith a lifeless red, 

Wliich stands thereon like stiffened gore 
UjKin the slain -when battle’s o’er. 

And some long winter’s night hath shed 
Its frost o’er every tomblesa head, 

So cold and stark the raven’s l>eak 
May peck uupierced each frozen cheek : 
’Twas a wild waste of underwood, 

And here and there a chestnut stood, 
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The stroll'; oak and the hardy pine ; 

But far apart — and well it were. 

Or else a different lot were mine — 

The boughs gave way, and did not tear 
My limbs ; and 1 found strength to bear 
My wounds, already scarred with cold — 
My bonds forbade to loose my hold. 

AVe rustled tlirough the leaves like wind, 
Ijeft shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind ; 
By night I heard them on the track. 

Their troop came hard ux>on our back, 

With their long gallop, which can tire 
The houiuVa deep hate, and hunter's lire : 
AVhere’er we flew they followed on, 

Nor loft us with the morning sun ; 

Behind I saw them, scarce a rood. 

At daybreak winding through the wood, 
And through the night had heard their feet 
Their stealing, rustling slei> repeat. 

Oh ! how 1 wished for spear or sword. 

At least to die amidst the horde. 

And perish — if it must be so — 

At bay, destroying many a foe. 

When my first courser’s race begun, 

I wished the goal already won; 

But now 1 doubted strength and speed. 

Vain doubt ! his swift and savage breed 
Had nerved him like the mountain roe; 
Nor faster falls the blinding snow 
Whicli whelms the peasant near the dtKir 
Whose threshold he shall cross no more. 
Bewildered with the dazzling blast, 

Than through the forest paths he past — 
Untired, untamed, and worse than wild ; 
All furious as a favored child 
Balked of its wish ; or fiercer still — 

A woman piqued — who has her will. 


The wood was past ; ’twas more than noon. 
But chill the air; although in June; 

Or it might be my veins ran cold — 
Prolonged endurance tames tbe bold ; 

And 1 was then not what 1 seem. 

But headlong as a wintry stream, 

And wore my feelings out before 
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I well could count their causes o’er : 

And what with fury, fear, and wrath, 

The tortures which beset my path, 

Cold, hunger, sorrow, shame, distress. 

Thus bound in nature’s nakedness ; 

Sprung from a race whose rising blood 
When stirred beyond its calmer mood. 

And trodden hard upon, is like 
The rattlesnake’s, in act to strike. 

What marvel if this worn-out trunk 
Beneath its woes a moment sunk ? 

The earth gave way, the skies rolled round, 

I seemed to sink upon the grouiicl ; 

But erred, for 1 was fastly bound. 

]VIy heart turned sick, my brain grew sore, 

And throbbed awhile, then beat no more : 

The skies spun like a mighty wheel ; 

1 saw the trees like drunkards reel, 

And a slight flash sprang o’er my eyes. 

Which saw no fartlier : he who dies 
Can die no more than then I died. 

O’ertortured by that ghastly ride, 

I the blackness come and go. 

And strove to wake ; but could not make 
My senses climb up from below : 

1 felt as on a plank at sea, 

When all the waves that dash o’er thee. 

At the same time upheave and whelm, 

And hurl thee towards a desert realm. 

My undulating life was as 
The fancied lights that flitting pass 
Our shut eyes in deep midnight, when 
Fever begins upon the brain ; 

But soon it passed, with little pain. 

But a confusion worse than such : 

I own that I should deem it much, 

Itying, to feel the same again ; 

And yet I do suppose we must 
Feel far more ere we turn to dust : 

'No matter ; I have bared my brow 
Full in Death’s face — before — and now. 

My thoughts came back ; where was I ? Gold, 
And numb, and giddy : pulse by pulse 
Life reassumed its lingering hold, 
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And throb by throb : till grown a pang 
Which for a moment would convulse. 

My blood reflowed, though thick and chill ; 
My ear with uncouth noises rang, 

My heart began once more to thrill ; 

My sight returned, though dim ; alas 1 
And thickened, as it were, with glass. 
Methought the dash of waves was nigh ; 
There was a gleam too of the sky, 

Studded with stai's ; — it is no dream ; 

The wild horse swims the wilder stream I 
The bright broad river’s gushing tide 
Sweeps, winding onward, far and wide, 

And we are halfway, struggling o’er 
To you unknown and silent shore. 

The waters broke my hollow trance. 

And with a temporary strength 

My stiffened limbs were rebaptized. 

My courser’s broad breast proudly braves. 
And dashes off the ascending waves, 

And onward we advance ! 

We reach the slippery shore at length, 

A haven I but little prized, 

Vor all behind was dark and drear 
And all before was night and fear. 

How many hours of night or day 
In those suspended pangs 1 lay, 

1 could not tell ; 1 scarcely knew 
If this were human breath I drew. 

With glossy skin, and dripping mane, 

And reeling limbs, and reeking flank. 

The wild steed’s sinewy nerves still strain 
Up the repelling bank. 

We gain the top : a boundless plain 
Spreads through the shadow of the nigh^ 
And onward, onward, onward, seems, 
liike precipices in our dreams. 

To stretch beyond the sight ; 

And here and there a speck of white. 

Or scattered spot of dusky green. 

In masses broke into the light, 

As rose the moon upon my right. 

But naught distinctly seen 
In the dim waste would indicate 
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The omen of a cottage gate ; 

No twinkling taper from afar 
Stood like a lioBX>itable star ; 

Not even an ignis fatuiis rose 
To make him merry with my woes : 

That very client had cheered me then! 
Although detected, welcome still, 
iteminding me through every ill, 

Of the abodes of men. 

Onward wo went — but slack and slow; 

His savage force at length overspent. 

The drooping courser, faint and low, 

All feebly foaming went. 

A sickly infant had had power 
To guide him forward in that hour ; 

Hut useless all to me. 

His newborn tameness naught availed — 

I^fy limbs were bound ; my force had fail:?d. 
Perchance, had they been free. 

AVith feeble effort still 1 tried 
To rend the bonds so starkly tied — 

Hut still it was in vain ; 

My limbs were only wrung the more, 

And soon the idle strife gave o’er, 

AVhich but prolonged their i>ain : 

The dizzy race seemed almost done, 
Altliougli no gotil was nearly won : 

Nome streaks aniioiiiiced the coming sun — 
How slow, alas ! he came ! 

Metliought that mist of dawning gi-ay 
AVould never dapple into day ; 

How heavily it rolled away — 

Hefore the eastern flame 
Itosc crimson, and deposed the stars, 

And called the radiance from their cars, 
And filled the earth, from his deex> throne, 
AVith lonely luster, all his ovrn. 

Up rose the sun; the mists were curled 
Back from the solitary world 
AVhich lay around — behind — before ; 

AVhat booted it to traverse o’er 
Plain, forest, river ? Man nor brute, 

Nor dint of hoof, nor print of foot, 
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I«ay in tlie wild luxuriant soil ; 

No sign of travel — none of toU ; 

The very air was mute ; 

And not an insect’s shrill small horn. 

Nor matin bird’s new voice was borne 
From herb nor thicket. Many a werst. 
Panting as if his heart would burst. 

The weary brute still staggered on ; 

And still we were — or seemed — alone : 

At length, while reeling on our way, 
Methought I heard a courser neigh. 

From out yon tuft of blackening iirs. 

Is it the wind those branches stirs ? 

No, no ! from out the forest xn'ance 
A trampling troop ; 1 see them conic ! 

Ill one vast squadron tlicy advance ! 

I strove to cry — my lips were dumb. 

The steeds rush on in plunging pride ; 

But where are they the reins to guide ? 

A thousand horse — and none to ride ! 

With flowing tail, and flying mane, 

Wide nostrils — never stretched by 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 

And feet that iron never shod. 

And flanks uiiscarred by spur or rod, 

A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
liike waves that follow o’er the sea. 

Came thickly thundering on, 

As if our faint approach to meet ; 

The sight renerved my courser’s feet, 

A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 

A moment, with a faint low neigh. 

He answered, and then fell ; 

With gasjis and glazing eyes he lay. 

And reeking limbs immovable, 

His first and last career is done ! 

On came tlie troop — they saw him stoop, 
They saw mo strangely bound along 
His back with many a bloody thong : 

They stop — they start — they snuff the air. 
Gallop a moment here and there. 

Approach, retire, wheel round and round,* 
Then plunging back with sudden bound, 
Headed by one black mighty steed, 

Who seemed the patriarch of his breed. 
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Withoat a single speck or kair 
Of white upon his shaggy hide ; 

They snort — they foam — neigh — swerve asid^ 
And backward to the forest fly, 

By instinct, from a human eye. — 

They left me there to iny despair. 

Linked to the dead and stiffening wretch. 

Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch, 
Relieved from that unwonted weight. 

From whence I could not extricate 
Nor him nor me — and there we lay 
The dying on the dead ! 


CHARLES XII. AT BENDER. 

By VOLTAIRE. 

[Francois Marie Arouet, who assumed the name Voltaire, was bom in 
Paris, November 21, 1694, and died there. May 30, 1778. He was educated in 
the Jesuit college Louis-lc-Grand, and though intended by his parents for a 
lawyer he determined to become a writer. From the beginning of his career ho 
was keen and fearless, and by his indiscreet but undeniably witty writing in- 
curred the displeasure of the Duke of Orleans, regent of France, by whom ho 
was imprisoned in the Bastille, 1717-1718. His life was full of action and vicis- 
bitude, and though his denunciations of wrong or tyranny from any quarter fre- 
quently brought upon him persecution from those in authority, he was acknowl- 
edged by the world the greatest writer in Europe. Ills writings are far too 
numerous for individual mention, some editions of his collected works contain- 
ing as many as ninety-two volumes. They include poetry, dramas, and prose. 
Among his more famous works are : “Gfidipus*’ (1718), “History of Charles 
XII., King of Sweden*’ (1730), “Philosophical Letters” (1732), “Century of 
Louis XIV.” (1761), “Hlstoiy of Russia under I’eter I. ” (1760), “Republi- 
can Ideas” (1762), “The Bible at Last Explained” (1766), and the “Essay 
oil Manners.”] 

The king of Sweden was continually soliciting the Porte to 
send him back through Poland with a numerous army. The 
divan, in fact, resolved to send him back with a simple guard 
of seven or eight thousand men, not as a king whom they 
wished to assist, but as a guest whom they wanted to get rid 
of. For this purpose, the Sultan Achmet wrote to him in these 
terms : — 

Most powerful among the kings, adorer of Jesus, redresser of wrongs 
and injuries, and protector of justice in the ports and republics of 
the South and North; shining in majesty, friend of honor and 
glory, and of our Sublime Porte, Charles Kino of Sweden, 
whose enterprises God crown with success I 
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As soon as the most illustrious Achmet, formerly Ghiauac-Padii, 
shall have the honor to present you with this letter, adorned with 
our imperial seal, be persuaded and convinced of the truth of our 
intentions therein contained, to wit, that though we did propose, 
once more, to march our over victorious army against the czar, yet 
that prince, to avoid the just resentmeut which we had conceiv^ at 
his delaying to execute the tirnty concluded on the banks of tlio 
Fruth, and afterwards renewed at our Sublime Porte, having sur- 
rendered into our hands the castle and city of Azoph, and endeav- 
ored, through the mediation of the ambassadors of England and 
Holland, our ancient allies, to cultivate a lasting peace with us, 
we have granted his request, and given to his plenipotentiaries, 
who remain with us as hostages, oui imperial ratification, after 
having received his from their hands. 

We have given to the most honorable and valiant Delvet Gherai, 
kam of Budziack, Grim Tartaiy, Nagay, and Circassia, and to our 
most sage counselor and generous seiaskier of Bender, Ismael (may 
God perpetuate and augment their magnificence and wisdom), our 
inviolable and salutary order for your return through Poland, accord- 
ing to your first desire, which liath been renewed to us in your name. 
You must, therefore, prepare to depart under the auspices of Provi- 
dence, and with an honorable guard, before the approaching winter, 
111 Older to return to >our own tcrritoiies, taking care to pass as a 
liiend through those of Poland. 

Whatever shall be necessary for your journey shall be furnished 
you by my Sublime Porte, as well m money, as in men, horses, and 
wagons. We above all things exhort and recommend to you, to give 
the most positive and precise orders to all the Swedes and other 
XiersoHs in your retinue, to commit no outrage, nor be guilty of any 
action that may tend directly or indiiectly to violate this peace and 
alliance. 

You will by these means preserve our good will, of which we 
shall endeavor to give you as great and as frequent marks as occa- 
sion shall offer. Our troops destined to accompany you shall receive 
orders conformable to our imperial intentions. 

Given at our Sublime Porte of Constantinople, the fourteenth of 
the moon Rebyul Eurech, 1214, which answers to the nine- 
teenth of April, 1712. 

This letter did not yet deprive the king of Sweden of his 
hopes : he wrote to the sultan, that he should ever retain a 
grateful remembrance of the favors his highness had bestowed 
on him, but that he believed the sultan too just to send him back 
with the simple guard of a dying camp into a country still 
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overrun by the czar's troops. In effect, the emperor of Russia, 
notwithstanding the first article of the peace of Pruth, by which 
he engaged himself to withdraw all his troops from Poland, had 
sent fresh ones into that kingdom ; and what appears surprising, 
the grand seignior knew nothing of the matter. 

The bad policy of the Porte in having always, through 
vanity, ambassadors from the Christian princes at Constantino- 
ple, and not maintaining a single agent at the Christian courts, 
is the cause tliat these discover and bometimes conduct the most 
secret resolutions of the sultan, and that the divan is always in 
profound ignorance of what is publicly going on in the Chris- 
tian world. 

The sultan, shut up in his seraglio among his women and 
eunuchs, can see only with the eyes of the grand vizier : that 
minister, as inaccessible as his master, wholly engrossed Avith 
the intrigues of the seraglio, and having no foreign correspond- 
ence, is commonly deceived himself, or else deceives the sultan, 
who deposes or orders him to be strangled for the first fault, in 
order to choose another minister as ignorant or as perfidious, 
who behaves like his predecessor, and soon shares the same 
fate. 

Such, for the most part, is the inactivity and the profound 
security of this court, that wore the Christian princes to league 
themselves against it, their fleets might be at the Dardanelles, 
and their land forces at the gates of Adrianople, before the 
Turks would dream of defending themselves ; but the different 
interests wliich Avill ever divide the Christian world will pre- 
serve the Turks from a fate to which, by their want of policy, 
and by their ignorance of the art of war, both by sea and land, 
they seem at present exposed. 

Achmet was so little informed of what passed in Poland, 
that he sent an aga to see whether it was true that the czar's 
troops were still in that country; the king of Sweden’s two 
secretaries, who understood the Turkish language, accompanied 
the aga, and were to serve as witnesses against him, in case he 
should make a false report. 

This aga saw the truth of the king's assertion with nis own 
eyes, and informed the sultan of every particular. Achmet, 
fired with indignation, was going to strangle the grand vizier; 
but the favorite, who protected him, and who thought he 
should have occasion for him, obtained his pardon, and sup- 
ported him some time longer in the ministry. 
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The Russians were now openly espoused by the vizier, and 
secretly by Ali Couinourgi, who liad changed sides; but the 
sultan was so provoked, the infraction of the treaty was so 
manifest, and the janizaries, who often make the ministers, 
the favorites, and even the sultans tremble, demanded war 
with such clamor that no one in the seraglio durst offer a 
more moderate proposal. 

The grand seignior immediately committed to the seven 
towers the Russian ambassadors, who were now as much accus- 
tomed to go to prison as to an audience. War was declared 
afrtsh against the czar, the horsetails were displayed, and 
orders were given to all tlie pashas to assemble an army of two 
liundred thousand men. The sultan himself quitted Constanti- 
nople, and went to fix his court at Adrianople, that he might 
be nearer to the seat of war. 

In the mean time, a solemn embassy sent to tlie grand seign- 
ior by Augustus, and the republic of Poland, was advancing 
on the road to Adrianople. At the Iiead of tlie embass} was 
the palatine of Ma/ovia, with a retinue ot above three hundred 
l)erHon.s. 

Every one that composed the embassy was seized and im- 
prisoned in one of the suburbs of the city : never was the king 
of Sweden’s party more sanguine than on thLs occasion ; and 
yet this great preparation was rendered useless, and all their 
hopes were again disappointed. 

If we may believe a public minister, a man of sagacity and 
penetration, who resided at that time at Constantinople, young 
Coumourgi had already other designs in his head than that of 
disputing a desert country with the czar by a doubtful war. 
He had proposed to strip the Venetians of the Peloponnesus, 
now called the Morea, and to make himself master of Hungary. 

He waited only for the execution of his great designs till 
he should have attained the post of grand vizier, from which 
he was still excluded on account of his youth. In this view it 
was more for his advantage to be the ally than the enemy of 
the czar. It was neither his interest nor liis inclination to 
keep the king of Sweden any longer, and still less to arm the 
Turkish empire in his favor. He not only desired to dismiss 
that prince, but he openly said tliat, for the future, no Christian 
ambassador ought to be suffered at Constantinople ; that all 
these ministers in ordinary were but so many honorable 
spie^i, who corrupted or betrayed the viziers, and had too long 
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influenced tlio intrignen of tlie seraglio ; and tliat the I>anks 
settled at Peru, and in the straits of the Levant, were mer- 
chants, who needed a consul only, and not an ambassador, 
'riio grand vizier, who owed his post and his life to the fa- 
vorite, and, what was more, stood in fear of him, complied 
with his intention with the more alacrity as lie had sold him- 
self to the Russians, and hoped by this means to be revenged 
on the king of Sweden, who had endeavored to ruin him. The 
mufti, a creature of Ali Coumourgi, was also the slave to his 
will ; he had advised the war with Russia, when the favoi’ite 
wished it ; but the moment this 3'ouiig man changed his opin- 
ion, he pronounced it to be unjust : tliiis was the army hardly 
assembled hefori* tliey lu'gan to listen to ])ro])osuls of accommo- 
dation. The vice chancellor Schatlirof, and ^oung Czeromeloff, 
li(»slnges and plciiljmtcntiaries (»f the c/.ar at the Porte, prom- 
ised, aft(‘r se\cnd negotiations, that the c/.ai’ slifnild withdraw 
Ids troojis from roland. The grand vizier, who \\cll knew 
that the czar would never cwnte this treaty, made no scruple 
to .sign it ; siud tlie sultan, satisfied with ha\ing, in appearance, 
iiiipo.s<<d laws on the Russians, remained still at Adrianoph*. 
rims, ill less than six months, Avas peace ratified with the czar, 
uar declared, and peace renewed again. 

The principal article of all these treaties was to oblige the 
Idng of Sweden to depart. 'Fhe sultan, how^ever, was not will- 
ing to endanger his own honor, and that of the Ottoman em- 
pire, by exjiosing the king to the risk of his being taken by his 
enemies on the road. It was stipulated that he should depart, 
but on condition that the ambassadors of Poland and Muscovy 
should be responsible for the safety of his person : these 
ambassadors accordingly swore in the name of their mas- 
ters that neither the czar nor the king of Poland should molest 
him on his journey ; and C^harles was to engage, on his part, 
that he would not attempt to excite any commotions in Poland. 
The divan having thus settled the fate of C’harles, Ismael, seras- 
kier of Bender, repaired to Varnitza, where the king was en- 
camped, to acquaint him with the resolutions of the Porte, 
insinuating to him with great address that there was no longer 
time for delay, and that he must necessarily depart. 

Charles made no other answer than that the grand seignior 
had promised him an army and not a guard, and that kings 
ought to keep their word. 

In the moan time, (General Fleraincr, the minister and fa- 
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vorito of Augustus, maiiilaiued a secret correspondence with 
the kam of I'ai-tary and tlio soraskier of Bender. La Marc, 
a French gentleman, a colonel in the service of Saxony, liad 
made more than one journey from Bender to Dresden, and 
all these journeys were suspicious. 

At this very time, the king of Sweden caused a courier, 
whom Fleming had sent to the Tartarian prince, to be arrested 
on the frontiers of Wallachia. The letters wore brought to him, 
and deciphered, from whence it clearly appeared that a corre- 
spondence was carried on between the Tartars and the court 
of Dresden ; but the letters were conceived in siirh ambiguous 
and general terms that it was diflicult. to discover whether 
Augustus only intended to detach the Turks fi*om the interest 
of Sweden, or whether ho meant that the kam should <lclivcr 
Charles to his Saxons as he eoiidueted him hack to Poland. 

It seems hard to l)elievo that a prince so generous as Augus- 
tus would, hy seizing (lie ])ersou of the king ol S\V( (h n, endan- 
ger llie lives of his ambassadors, and of three hundred Polish 
gentlemen, who were didained at Adnaiiople a-^ jdedges for 
(’harles* safety. 

But, on the other hand, it is Avell known that Fleming, the 
absolute minister of Augustus, uas a subtle nuui, and not \cry 
scrupulous. The outrages eoiniuitled on ilje king elector by 
the king of Sweden might seem to render any revenge excus- 
able; and it might be thought that if the court of Dresden 
could buy Charles from the kam of Tartary, they would easily 
purchase the liberty of the Polish hostages at the Ottoman 
l^rte. 

All these reasons were discussed by the king, Mullern, his 
privy chancellor, and (rrothnsen, his favorite. They read the 
letters again and again ; and, their unhappy situation making 
them more suspicious, they resolved to believe the worst. 

A few days after, the king was confirmed in his suspicions 
by the precipitate departure of (5ount Sapieha, who had taken 
refuge with him, and now quitted him abrui>tly to go to Poland 
to throw himself into the arms of Augustus. In any other 
situation he would have regarded Sapieha only as a malcon- 
tent ; but ill his present delicate condition he <lid not licsitate 
to believe him a traitor. The repeated importunities with 
which they now pressed him to depart converted his suspi- 
cions into certainty. The obstinacy of his temper coinciding 
with these appearances, confirmed him in the opinion that they 
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intended to betray him, and deliver him up to his enemies, 
though this plot hath never been fully proved. 

He might deceive himself in supposing that Augustus had 
made a bargain with the Tartars for his person ; but he was 
much more deceived in relying on the succors of the Ottoman 
court. Be that as it will, he resolved to gain time. 

He told the pasha of Bender that he could not depart with- 
out having money to pay his debts ; for though his thaim ” 
had for a long time been restored to him, his liberality had 
always obliged liiin to l)orrow. The pasha asked him how 
much he wanted. The king replied, at a hazard, a thousand 
purses, amounting to fifteen hundred thousand livres of our 
money in the best coin. The pasha wrote to the Porte ; and 
the sultan, in the room of a thousand purses which Charles 
had asked, sent twelve hundred, and wrote the pasha the fol- 
lowing letter : — 


Lf.ttbb vrom the Grand Seiovtor to the Pasha op Bender. 

The purport of this imperial letter is to acquaint you that 
upon your representation and recommendation, and upon that of 
the most noble Delvet-Gherai-Kam to our Sublime Porte, our im- 
perial munificence hath granted a thousand purses to the king of 
Sweden, which shall be sent to Bender, under the care and conduct 
of the most illustrious Mehemet Pasha, formerly chioux-pasha, to 
remain in your custody till the time of the departure of the king 
of Sweden, whose steps God direct, and then to be given to him, 
together with two hundred purses more, as an overplus of our im- 
perial liberality, which exceeds his demands. 

With regard to the route of Poland which he is determined to 
take, you and the kam who are to accompany him shall take such 
wise and prudent measures as may, during the whole journey, pre- 
vent, as well the troops under your command as the retinue of the 
king of Sweden, from committing any outrage, or being guilty of 
any action that may be reputed contrary to the peace which still 
subsists between our Sublime Porte and the kingdom and republic 
of Poland, to the end the king may pass as a friend under our 
protection. 

By doing this (which you must expressly recommend to him 
to do) he will receive on the part of the Poles every honor and re- 
spect due to his majesfy; of which we have been assured by the 
ambassadors of King Augustus and the republic, who on this con- 
dition have even offered themselves, together with several other 
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Polish nobles, if we lequii'ed it, as hosti^s for the security of his 
passage. 

When the time which you, together with the most noble Belvet- 
Gherai, shall fix for the march shall arrive, you shall put yourselves 
at the head of your brave soldiers, among whom shall be the Tar- 
tars, having the kam at their head ; and you shall then conduct the 
king of Sweden with his retinue. 

So may it please the ouly God, the Almighty, to direct your 
steps and theirs. The pasha of Aulos shall remain at Bender with 
a body of spahis and another of janizaries, to defend it in your 
absence; and in following our imx)erial orders and intentions in 
all these points and articles, you will render yourself worthy of the 
continuance of our imperial favor, as well as the praise and recom- 
pense due to aU those who observe thorn. 

Done at our imperial residence of Constantinople, the 3d of the 
moon Gheval, 1214 of the Hegira. 

During the time they were waiting for this answer from 
the grand seignior, the king wrote to the Porte, complaining 
of the treachery of which he imagined the ham of Tartary 
to be guilty; but all the passages were so well guarded, and 
besides, the minister was against him, tluit his letters never 
reached the sultan; nay, the vizier stopped M. des Alleurs 
from coming to Adriaiiople, whore the Porte then was, for fear 
that minister, who was an agent of the king of Sweden, should 
endeavor to disconcert the plan which he lud formed for obli- 
ging him to depart. 

Charles, enraged to see himself thus hunted, as it wore, 
from the grand seignior’s dominions, determined not to quit 
them at all. 

He might have desired to return through the territories of 
Germany, or to take shipping on the Black Sea, in order to sail 
to Marseilles by the Mediterranean ; but he rather chose to ask 
nothing, and to wait the event. 

When the twelve hundred purses were arrived, his treasurer 
Grothosen, who had learned the Turkish language during his 
long stay in the country, went to wait upon the pasha without 
an interpreter, with the design of drawing the money from 
him, and then to form some new intrigue at the Porte, being 
continually held up by the foolish supposition that the Swedish 
parly would at last be able to arm the Ottoman empire against 
the czar. 

Grothiuen told the pasha that the king vrtiB not able to 
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prepare liis equipage without money. But,’* said the pasha, 
*^we shall settle all the expenses of your departure; your 
master has no occasion to bo at any expense while he continues 
under the protection of mine.” 

Grothusen replied that there was so much difference be- 
tween the equipages of the Turks and those of the Franks, that 
they were obliged to have recourse to the artificers of Sweden 
and Poland, resident at Varnitza. 

lie assured him that his master was disposed to depart, 
and that this money would facilitate and hasten his departure. 
The pasha, too credulous, gave the twelve hundred purses ! 
and attended the king in a few days after, in a most respect- 
ful manner, to receive his orders for his departure. 

His surprise was inconceivable, wJjcn the king told him he 
was not yet ready to go, and that he wanted a thousand purses 
more. The pasha, confounded at this answer, was some time 
before ho could spcjik. Ho then retired to a window, where he 
was observed to shed some tears. At last, addressing himself 
to the king, “ I shall lose my head,” says he, “ for liaving 
obliged your majesty : I have given you the twelve hundred 
purses against tlie express orders of my sovereign.” Having 
said this, he wit li drew, oppressed with grief. 

As he Wits going, the king stox>ped him, and said that he 
would excuse him to the sultan. “ All I ” replied the Turk, as 
lie departed, “ my master knows not how to exeuse faults, he 
knows only to punisJi them." 

Ismucl Paslia carried tliis of news to the kam, who 

had received the same orders with the pasha, not to suffer the 
twelve hundred purses to be given to the king before his de- 
parture, and yet consented to the delivery of the money ; he 
was as apprehensive as the 2>asha, of the indignation of the 
grand seignior. They both wrote to the Porte to justify them- 
selves, protesting that they had given the twelve hundred 
purses upon the solemn promises of the king’s minister that he 
would depart without delay, and beseeching his highness not 
to impute the king’s refusal to their disobedience. 

Charles, still persisting in the idea that the kam and pasha 
wanted to deliver him up to his enemies, ordered M. Funk, at 
that time his envoy at the Ottoman court, to lay his complaints 
against them before the sultan, and to ask a thousand purses 
more. His own great generosity, and the little aecount he 
made of money, hindered him from seeing the meanness of this 
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proposal. He did it merely Ki liavt* a iviubul, and in order 1»» 
have a fresh pretext for Jiot departing. But it is to be reduced 
to strange extremities, to stainl in need of such artifices. 
Savari, his interpreter, an artful and enterprising man, carried 
his letter to Adrianople in spite of the strictness which the 
grand vizier had used to guard the passes. 

Funk was obliged to make this dangerous demand. All the 
answer he received was, to be thrown into prison. The sultan, 
enraged, convoked an extraordinary divan, and, what very 
seldom happens, spoke liimself on the occasion. His speech, 
according to the translation then made of it, was as follows : — 

“ I have scarce known the king of Swodi'ii but by his defeat 
at Pultowa, and by the prayer he preferred to me, to grant him 
an asylum in my dominions. I have not, 1 believe, any need 
of him ; nor any reason either to love or fear him : notwith- 
standing, without consulting any otlier motive than the hospi- 
tality of a Mussulman, and my own generosity, wliich slied » 
the dew of its favors uj»oii the great as well ns thr small, upon 
strangers as well as my own subjects : 1 have received and suc- 
cored him with all things himself, liis ininisK^rs, officers, and 
soldiers, and have not ceased for these three years and a half 
to load him with presents. 

I have granted him a considerable guard to conduct him 
into his own kingdom. Ho asked a thousand purses to defray 
some expenses, though 1 pay ail. Instead of a thousand, 1 
granted him twelve hundred. After having got these out of 
tlie hands of the seraskier of Bender, he asks a thousand ;>urHes 
more, and refuses to depart, under a prctemsc that the guard is 
too small, whereas it is but too large to pass through the country 
of a friend. 

“ I ask, then, whether it be to violate the laws of hospital- 
ity, to send back this prince ; and whether foreign powers 
ought to accuse me of violence and injustice, in case I should 
be obliged to compel him by force to depart.” 

All the divan answered that the grand seignior acted with 
justice. The mufti declared that hospitality from Mussulmans 
toward infidels was not commanded, and much less toward the 
ungrateful ; and he gave his fetfa, a kind of mandate, which gen- 
erally accompanies the important orders of the grand seignior. 
These fetfas are revered as oracles, though the very persons by 
whom they are given are as much slaves to the sultan as any 
others. 
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The order and fetfa were carried to Bender by the Boyouk 
Imraour, grand master of the horse, and a chiaou pasha, first 
usher. The pasha of Bender received the order at the liouse of 
the kam of Tartaiy, from whence he immediately repaired to 
Vamitza, to ask the king whether he would depart as a friend, 
or reduce him to the necessity of putting the orders of the sul- 
tan in execution. 

Charles, thus menaced, was not master of his passion. 
** Obey your master if you dare,” said he, and leave my pres- 
ence.*’ The pasha, fired with indignation, returned at full gal- 
lop, contrary to the usual custom of the Turks ; and chancing 
to meet Fabricius in his way, he cried out to him, without 
checking his horse, The king will not hear reason ; you will 
see strange things presently.” The same day he discontinued 
the supply of the king’s provisions, and removed his guard of 
janizaries. Ho caused intimation to bo given to all the Poles 
and Cossacks at Varnitza, that if they wished to have any pro- 
visions, they must quit the camp of the king of Sweden, and 
repair to Bender, and put themselves under the protection of 
the Porte. They all obeyed, and left the king without any 
other attendant than the ofEcers of his household, and three 
hundred Swedish soldiers to make head against twenty thou- 
sand Tartars, and six thousand Turks. 

There was now no provision in the camp, either for the men 
or their horses. The king ordered tw'enty of the fine Arabian 
horses which had been sent him by the grand seignior, to be 
shot without the camp, saying, I will have none of their pro- 
visions nor their horses.” This was an excellent regale to the 
Tartars, who, as is well known, think horseflesh delicious food. 
In the mean time, the Turks and Tartars invested the king’s 
little camp on every side. 

I The king, without the least discomposure, made a regular 
intrenchment with his three hundred Swedes, in which work he 
himself assisted, — his chancellor, his treasurer, his secretaries, 
his valets de chambre, and all his domestics giving likewise 
their assistance. Some barricaded the windows, and others 
fastened beams behind the doors, in the form of buttresses. 

As soon as the house was sufficiently barricaded, and the 
king had gone round his pretended fortifications, he sat down 
to chess with his favorite Grothusen with as much tranquillity 
as if everything was in the greatest security. Happily M. 
Fabricius, the envoy of Holstein, did not lodge at Vamitza, 
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but at a small village between Varnitza and Bender, where Mr. 
Jeffreys, the Engli^ envoy to the king of Sweden, likewise 
resided. These two ministers, seeing the storm ready to burst, 
took upon themselves the office of mediators between the Turks 
and the king. The kam, and espeoially the pasha of Bender, 
who had no mind to offer violence to the Swedish monarch, 
received with eagerness the offers of those two ministers. They 
had two conferences at Bender, in which they were assisted by 
the usher of the seraglio, and the grand master of the horse, 
who had brought the sultan's order, and the mufti's fetfa. 

» M. Fabricius declared to them that his Swedish majesty 
had many cogent reasons to believe that they meant to deliver 
him up to his enemies in Poland. The kam, the pasha, and all 
the rest swore by their heads, and called God to witness, that 
they detested so horrible a perfidy, and that they would shed 
the last drop of their blood rather than suffer such disrespect 
to be shown to the king in Poland ; adding that they liad in 
their hands the Russian and Polish ambassadors, who would 
answer with their lives for the least affront that should be 
offered to the king of Sweden. In fine, they complained bit- 
terly that the king should conceive such injurious suspicions 
against people who had received him so politely, and treated 
him wilb so much humanity. Though oaths are frequently the 
language of perfidy, Fabricius suffered himself to be persuaded 
by the Turks : he thought he could discern in their protesta- 
tions that air of truth which falsehood can, at best, but imitate 
imperfectly. He knew perfectly well there had been a secret 
correspondence between the kam of Tartary and King Augus- 
tus ; but he was at last persuaded that the only end of their 
negotiation was to oblige Charles XII. to quit the dominions of 
the grand seignior. Whether Fabricius deceived himself or 
not, he assured them that he would rej^resent to the king the 
injustice of his suspicions. But,” adds he, do you intend 
to compel him to depart?” “Yes,” says the pasha, “such is 
the order of our master.” He then entreated them to consider 
seriously whether that order implied that they should shed the 
blood of a crowned head. “ Yes,” replies the kam, in a pas- 
sion, “ if that crowned head disobeys the grand seignior in his 
dominions.” 

In the mean time, everything being ready for the assault, 
the death of Charles XII. seemed inevitable ; but the order of 
the sultan not expressly saying whether they were to kill him 
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in case of resistance, tlie pasha prevailed on the kam to let him 
dispatch an express to Adrianople, where the grand seignior 
then resided, to receive the last orders of his highness. 

M. Jeffreys and M. P'^abricius, having procured this short 
respite, hastened to acquaint the king with it: they arrived 
with nil the eagerness of people who bring good news, but 
were received very coldly : ho called them officious mediators, 
and still persisted in his opinion that the order of the sultan, 
and the fetfa of the mufti, were both forged, inasmuch as they 
had sent to the Porte for fresh orders. 

The liJnglisli minister retired, firmly resolved to interfere 
no more in the affairs of so inflexible a prince. M. P'abricius, 
beloved by the king, and more accustomed to his humor than 
the Phiglish minister, remained with him, to conjure him not to 
hazard so precious a life on such an iinuecessary occasiou. 

The king, for answer, showed him his fortifications, and 
begged he would emjjloy his mediation only to procure him 
some provisions. The Turks were easily prevailed upon to 
allow provisions to be conveyed to the king’s camp until the 
return of the courier from Adrianople. Tlie kam himself liad 
strictly enjoined his Tartars, who were eager for pillage, not to 
make any attempt against the Swedes till the arrival of fresh 
orders ; so that Charles went sometimes out of his camp with 
forty horse, and rode through the midst of the Tartars ; who, 
with great respect, left him a free passage ; ho would even ride 
up in front of their lines, which they opened rather than resist 
liini. 

At last the order of the grand seignior being come, to put 
to the sword all the Swedes who should make the least resist- 
ance, and not even to spare the life of the king, the pasha had 
the complaisance to show the order to M. Fabricius, to the 
end that he might make his last effort to turn the obstinacy 
of Charles. Fabricius went immediately to acquaint him with 
these sad tidings. “ Have you seen the order you speak of ? ” 
said the king. “Yes,” replied Fabricius. “Well, then, go 
tell them, in my name, that this second order is another 
forgery, and that I will not depart.” Fabricius threw himself 
at his feet, fell into a passion, and reproached him with his 
obstinacy, but all to no purpose. “ Return to your Turks,” 
said the king to him, smiling ; “ if they attack me, I shall know 
how to defend m3»’self.” 

The king’s chaplains likewise threw themselves on their 
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knees before him, conjuring him not to expose to certtiin death 
the unlmppy remains of Pultowa, and csi)ecially his own sacred 
person ; assuring him that resistance in such a cose was alto- 
gether unjustifiable ; and that it was a direct violation of all 
the laws of hospitality, to resolve to continue against their will 
with strangers who had so long and so generously supported 
him. The king, though he had not been angry with Fabri- 
cius, fell into a passion with his priests, and told them that he 
had taken them to pray for him, and not to give him advico. 

The Generals Hord and Dardoff, whose sentiments had 
always been against hazarding a battle which could not fail 
of proving unsuccessful, showed the king their breasts co\ cred 
with wounds which they had received in his service, and 
assured him that they were ready to lay down their lives for 
him ; but begged that it might be, at least, upon a more neces- 
sary occasion. “I know, by your wounds and my own,” saj's 
Charles to them, “that we have fought valiantly together. 
You have done your duty hitherto ; do it to-day likewise.” 
Nothing now remained but to obey. Every one was ashamed 
not to court death with their king. This prince, being now 
prepared for the assault, flattered himseU in secret that he 
should have the honor of sustaining, with three hundred 
Swedes, the efforts of a whole army. He assigned to every 
man his post : his chancellor, Mullern, and the secretary, 
Empreus, and his clerks, were to defend the chancery house ; 
Baron Fief, at the head of the officers of the kitchen, were sta- 
tioned at another jiost ; the grooms of the stable and the cooks 
had another place to guard; for with him every one was a 
soldier: he then rode from the intrenchments to his house, 
promising rewards to every one, creating officers, and assuring 
them that he would make captains of the very meanest of his 
servants who should fight with courage. 

It was not long before they beheld the army of the Turks 
and Tartars advancing to attack this little intrenchment with 
ten pieces of cannon and two mortars. The horses* tails 
waved in the air ; the clarions sounded ; the cries of “ Alla, 
Alla,” were heard on every side. Baron Grothusen remarked 
that the Turks did not mix in their cries any injurious reflec- 
tions against the king, but that they only called him, “ Demir- 
bash” (head of iron). He, therefore, instantly resolved to 
go out of the camp alone and unarmed, and accordingly 
advanced to the lines of the janizaries, most of whom had 
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money from him. **What, my friends,** says he to 
them in their on ri language, are you coinc to massacre three 
hundred Swedes who are defenseless? You, brave janizaries, 
who have pardoned fifty thousand Russians u])on their crying 
amrnan (pardon), have you forgot the many favors you have 
m;eived from ua? and would you assassinate this great king 
of Sweden whom you love, and whose lil)vrality you have so 
i»ften ex{jerien(‘ed ? My friends, he desires but three days, 
and the orders of the Httllaii arc not so strict as you are taught 
to U’lieve.’* 

These words prfMlnced an effect which (Irotlmsen him.srlf 
could not have exjH*cted. The jiinizaries swore hy their 
l»eardfl that they would not attack the king, luit would gi\e 
him the three days he demanded. In vain the signal for :iss:iult 
was given ; the janizaries, so far from ol>e\ing, thriMtened to 
fall up<in their commander, if tiu* threi* davs were not granted 
t<i the king of 4Sweden. They then went to the pnshu of 
Itender’s tent, crying out that the sultan's ordtu-s were forged. 

To this uuexi>ected MNlition, the pasha had nothing to op- 
hut patience, lie afft'oted a satisfaction at the generous 
resolution of the janizaries, and ordered them to return to 
Render, 'I'he kani of Tartarv, lH*ing an imjs'tuous man, would 
have given the asKault immediately with his own tnK>ps; but 
the iiaslia, who wits not wnlhiig that the Tartars shituld haie 
all the honor of taking the king, while he himself, )H^rh!ij>s, 
Blight punislivNl for the dtsols*dicnre of the janiziiries, prr- 
stinded the kam to wait till the next day. 

'I'he jaiAha, on his return to Render, assembled all the offirers 
of the janizaries, and the oldest soldiers, to whom he read, and 
also showe<l them, the jsisitive order of the sultin, together 
w'ith the mufti's fetfa. Sixty of the oldest, with venerable 
white Wanls, who had re<'civi»<l a thousand pn^simts from tho 
hands of the king of Swtnlen, pro{HXHed to go to him in person, 
to intreiat him to put himself into their hands, and to i)crmit 
them to serve him as guards. 

The pasha agriH'd to it, as there was no expedient he wouhl 
not have adopted rather than ha\e l>ecn reduceil to the ne< 
oosaity of killing this prinee. These sixty old veterans ac/Conl- 
ingly reiiaired the next normng to Varnitza, having nothing in 
Uieir hands but long white nxls, the (mly arms of the janizaries 
when they are not at war ; for the Turks regard as a barliaroiis 
custom the C'hrtaUau maimer of wearing swords in time of 
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peace, and f^oing armed into tlte liouiies of their frieiidji, and 
the churcliea. 

They tuldrcssed tliemaelvea to Itaroii (irothiuMMi and riiaii- 
cellor MiiHerii : they told them tliut tlit*y rame to MTve faith- 
ful guanU to the King ; and that if he pleajHHl, they would 
conduct him to Ailriaii«»|»le, whert* he might tuiUHelf aikeak to 
the grand HtMgnior. At the time they wen* making thia pn^ 
]H)sal, the king \%(tA reading lettem which weri* hrought frtim 
Coiistaiitiuoplc, niid which Fnhnciiis^ who t‘ould no longer 
attend him in ]K‘rsun, had aent him MUTetlv hy a janizary. 
'J'hey were from Count l'oniat4»\Vhk\\ who could iieitlicr aerve 
him at Hinder nor Adriaiiophs liciiig detainet) ut ( 'unMitiili- 
iiojile hy order of the Porte, frtuii the time of hia making the 
imprudent demand of the tiiotisaiul punte.s. He informed the 
king, ‘Mliat the ordrrH of the HiilUiii to sviie or muaaacre hia 
loNul pcnioii, in c:im* of resixtanee, wen* hut tiN> true; that 
indeed the Mtluin Wius ih-eeived liv l.is mini^t^TH; hut that the 
more he was iiii]jo.sc<l he woiihl fi*r llnil ver\ rt*aMon l»e 

the more faithfiilh olH*\cd ; that he must Huhinit to the timoK, 
and yield to iieee.viit} ; that he took the lilx*rtv to advine him 
to tiy every exix*dicnt with the miniKtcrN hy way of negoti- 
utioiiH ; not to lx* iiillexihle in a matter whieh nM|uired the 
gentlest manageiiient ; and to exjKMjl from turn* and gomi 
IHiliey a reimsly for that evil whit h, hv Moh^nt ioe:u*ureH, 
would be only reiidertMl iiieiirahle.” 

Hut iieitlier the pniiMisaks of the ohl jaiiizanea, nor the 
letters of l'oniat<eAhk> , conhl give the king even an idea that 
he could }ield withtint inetirriiig dinhoiior. lie chose ratlier t»» 
]K!ri.sli hy the harid.s td the Turks than to U; in any rehjKTt 
their prisoner ; he therefore diKinism^d the jaiiizanea without 
deigning t-o M*e tlieiii, and sent them wtin) that if they di<l not 
immediately dejiart, he wouM l ut off their lN*ardH, — whieh, in 
the eantern countries, is eHte<*iiuMl the most tiutrageous of all 
affroiit.s. 

The old men, filled with the most lively indignation, re- 
turned lionie, crying out rui tliey went, “Ah, this hea«i of iron I 
since he will jsTish, let liirn |s'rish,” They went and gave tho 
pasha an account of their cmiimisKion, and infonncsl their com- 
rades at Hender of the strange reic-epiion they liad met with. 
Every one then swore Ut oUjy the paslia's onlert withtnit delay, 
and were as iinjjotieiit to lx*gin the assault as they had been 
Ijaokwanl the dav U:forc, 
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The word of eomnuind wm smmediotel j girai ; the Torke 
merehed up to the intrenchmenta ; tlie Tartars were already 
waiting for tlienif and the cannon began to play. The jani« 
raries on the one eide, and Tartars on the other, in an 
instant forced the little camp: liardly twenty Sweden drew 
(heir swords ; the whole three hundred were surrounded and 
made priMoners without rtssiaianee. The king was then on 
Itursebaek, bet worn his house and his camp, w'ith the Generals 
ll<»rd, Dardoff, and Hparre; and seeing that all his soldiers 
were taken prisoners before his eyes, he said, with great rom- 
jMsture, to these three oilicers, (*oiue, let us go and defcMid the 
iu>UM^ We will tight/' adds he, with t\ sinili*, pro arU et 

Acoonliiigly, lio gfdlo|K»d with them uii t<» the hemso, in 
whieh he hud placed about forty domestics as Hcntiiiols, and 
which lie hnd forlitled in tlie Wst insnuer he was able. 

These genonils, noeusKimed as they were to the flauntlcss 
intrepidity <if their master, were surprised t(» see liim resolve 
ill cold IiIcmkI, and even with an air of pleasantry, to defend 
himself against ten pieces of eunuon and a whole army ; they 
foUftwod him with some guards and domestics, making in all 
alsmt twenty itersouH. 

When they came to the dwir, they found it liesieg(»d by the 
janizaries; two hundre<l Turks and Tartars had already on* 
tcr«*d by a w'indow\ and had madi* themselves nuisters of all the 
aimrtments, except a large hall, into which the king's domes- 
tiea had retired. This hall was happily near the door at W'hich 
the king designed to enter with his little tnM>p of twenty (»er- 
soiis; ho threw himself off his horse w ith pUtol and sword in 
liaiid, and his followers did the same. 

The jiuiizarics fell u|K>n him on nil sides : they were oni- 
matctl hy (ho pitmuso which the pasha had uiaile, of eight 
tluinUs f>i gold to every one who should only touch hi.^ elotbes 
ill case they lumld take him. lie wounded and killt^l whoever 
appH^ached his |M*rson. A jiinizary whom he had wounded 
elapjied his carbine Xo his facts and had not his arm been puidied 
aside by the motion of tlio crowd, which moved backwards and 
forwards like a wave, the king had certainly been killed. The 
ball gnued upon his nose, and carried awray with it the tip of 
his ear, and tlien broke the arm of General Hord, whose destiny 
H was to lie always wounded by the side ol his master. 

The king plunged his sword in tbs janiiary's breast; at 
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die same time his domestioa, who were shut up in the great 
hall, o}iened the door ; the king enteiml like an arrow, followed 
by his little troop; they instantly shut the door, and liarri- 
caded it with whatever they eotild find. In this luaiiiier w^as 
I'harles XII. aliiit up in a hall with all his attendants, coiwist* 
ing of about sixty men, offirers, guartbi, secretaries, valets de 
chambre, and doinostics of every kind. 

The janixaries and Tartars pillaged the leat of the houw^ 
and filled the u}Nirtmeiita. ^Tome/' says the king, **K'i us 
go and drive tliene harbariana out of my houses : *' and putting 
liiniflelf at the bead of his men, he, with his own hands, o|M*iieii 
the dix>r of tlie hall that led t4i his hcHlchatnlier, rushed into 
the room, anti iired u|M»n those who were pluudiTing. 

'J'lie Turks, loaded aitli and terrified at iho i«utUh*ii 

ap])eai*n!iec* of tin* king, whutn tlie\ luul h«*eii aceustoiniMl Pi 
doiui aims, lea|s*<l out of the witidou, or 

ii tiivd lo (he telhtrs ; the king taking udvaiit.igv of their emt- 
fimhiii, itod his own men Unitg .iiiitiinted with hiumm-ss, they 
(lursiu^d the I'lirks from chamlKtr to ehuiida«r, killing or wtniiid* 
in*' tliOHC who had not made their em*a]M\ and in a quarter of 
an hour tdoared tlio house of their enemicH. 

In the heat of the fight, the king {H*rceited two janiraricH 
w'ho had hid theiiiselves under his lietl: one of them he killed 
with his sword ; the other asko<l for merey, hy crying ainumii.'* 
^*1 give thee thy life,** said the king to him, **ofi condition that 
you go and give to the |as)ui a faithful aecoiiiit of what you 
have seen.** The Turk readily proiniseil to do this, and was 
allowed to leap out ut the window like the nsit. 

The Swedes lieing at last masteis of the lioiise, again shut 
and barricaded the windows. They were not in want of arms, 
a ground room full of muskets and |Xfwder liaMng eMajieii the 
tiimuUnary search of the janizaries. Tliesi* they employeil (o 
gmMi MiTvice ; they fired through the windows alunwt close 
n]siii the Turks, of whom, iii leas than lialf a quarter of an hour, 
they killoil two hundred. 

The cannon still played tijjon the Iioum* ; yet, ns the stones 
warn very soft, they only made some lioleo, but demolished 
nothing. 

The kam of Tartary and the pasha, who were desirous of 
taking the king alive, ami being ashamed to lose so many men, 
and to employ a whole army against sixty persona, thought ii 
advisable to set fire to the hotifw, in order to oblige the king to 
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•omadtr. Tbej oaiited toM amwt, twilled iboQl willi 
lighted milohM, to be ihot upon the rcoU md igmiaat tlie doofi 
windowi* ai^ the home wee in flemei in a momeat. The 
roof all on fire, was ready to tumble upon the Swedee. The 
king, with great calinneii, ^Ye orden to extinguiih the fire : 
finding a little barrel of liquor, he took it up himaelf, and, 
ataiited by two Swedea, threw it upon the place where the fire 
was molt violent. It happened that the barrel wai filled with 
brandy ; but the hurry inseparable from such a scene of con- 
fusion hindered them from thinking of it in time. The fire 
now raged with double fury ; the king's apartment was entirely 
consumed ; the great lull where the Swedes were was filled 
with a terrible smoke, mixed with sheets of flame, which entered 
ill at the do4ira of the neighlioring apartments ; one half of the 
roof had sunk within the house, and tlie other fell on the out- 
side, cracking amidst the flames. 

in this extremity, a guard called Walherg ventured to cry 
out that it was iiecwssary to surrender. There is a strange 
man," said tho king, ^to imagine that it is not more glorious 
t<i be burnt than taken prisoner ! " Another sentinel, named 
Hfwen, liatl the {ireitence of mind to observe that the chancery 
iiottse, which was but fifty paces distant, had a stone roof, and 
was proof against Are ; that tliey ought to sally fortli, take 
poisesaiun of that house, an<l then defend themselves. ^ There 
is a true Swede for you," cried the king, embracing the sentinel, 
and made him a colonel upon the spot. Come on, my friends," 
says he, ^ take as much fsiwder and ball with you as you can, 
and let us take possession of the chancery sword in hand." 

The Turks, who all the while surrounded the bouse, saw 
with admiration, mixed with terror, the Swedea continue in the 
house all in flames ; but their astonishment wss still greater 
wlien they aaw the door open, and the king and his followers 
rushing out upon them like so many madmen. Charles and Lis 
prinot|ial oflioers were armed with swords and pistols : every 
mao fireil two pistols at once, as soon as the doors were opened ; 
and, in tlie twinkling of an eye, throwing away their pistols 
and drmaing their awords, they made the Turks recoil above 
fifty pacea. But in a moment after, this little troop was sur- 
rounded; tlie king, who was hooted, according to hia usual 
custom, entangled himself with his spurs, and fell; one and 
twenty janiiariee at once sprung upon him ; he immediately 
threw up his sword into the air, to save himself the mortifies- 
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tioQ of nimndering it. The Turks carried him to the qimriert 
of the paa h a^ eome taking hidd oi Us lege, ami othere of hie 
arms, in the tame manner as sick persons are earried to prerent 
their being hurt. 

The moiiieiii the king found hlmaelf taken prisoner, the 
violence of liU temper, and the fury wliich such a lung ami 
desperate hghl must liave nattiraliy inspired, gave place at once 
to a mild and gentle Udiavitfr. lie dmp|SHl nut a wetrd of in:* 
patience, nor was an aiigr) look to la* seen in his face, lie 
regarded the jaiiiuiiieH with a smiling camiitenaiice ; and they 
carried him off, crying Alla,'* with an indignation misevl at 
the same time with respect. Ilis offioent wi^rc taken at tlie 
same time, and strippeil by tlm Turks and Taitars. It was on 
the 12th of Kebmary, 1718, tliat this strange event happened, 
which was followed with very singular cons4H}uoiioes. 


MY DEAR AND O.VLV LOVE. 

Ht JAMKS <}n\llAII, MAsect» or Morrs^Hii 

fjAMti OitAHJiii. tn or Mobtroab, wbbUmti St K*hriluryh In 11113^ 

Uiil sltet stvu1)lng St Hi Aiulrrw's t^nlvrisltj, snd UsvrUiig lUrr« )rsrs on tUs 
C'uotliMmi, Um CitYriMni^ni ssstitfS rUsriM I In ItUM pollrjr 

druvs falm to the side of the kiiig tlW nest >esr, snd hr Iwsme the sUrei 
gi'iifnl rbsrles Usd, w tuning splrndul viclorlos in hroUsnd, but hU 

lllghlsiid sllles <Irs4*rl<^l him wbrn Ian wUlKd tu set on s wider ^id, the 
notrsges of his Irtnh soldiera miMrd tlie hontjr sod fury of Um I^misodets, 
sod he was Cosily besiro sod driven frceo the kingdois. Ketumiiif in ises 
with ssmsli force, he wss defesud sinl csp(urc<l, sod bsuged fo l^lioboisb, 
May 21.] 


Past Fiasr 

Mt dear and only love, I pray. 

This noble worhl of thee 
fie governed 1^ no other nray 
lint pnrest monarchy. 

For if roiifuston have a part, 

Which virtuous souls abhore, 

And hold a synod in thj heart, 
ril never love thee mors. 

Like Alexander I will reign. 

And I will reign alone, 

My thmighte shall evermore disdain 
A riraJ on my throoc. 
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lie eitlier fears his fate too much. 

Or his deserta are small. 

That ]mtB it not unto the touch. 

To will or lose it all. 

But 1 must rule and govcm still 
And always give the law. 

And have each subjiHst at iny will. 

And all to stand in awe. 

But *gaiiiHt my battery if 1 find 
Then Hhun’st the prize so sore 
Ah that thou sefst me up a blind, 

I’ll never love thee more 

If in the em]»ire of thy heart, 

Where 1 shonhi stdely be, 

Ariothei do pietend a part. 

\imI dareM to vie aith me ; 

<»r it eomtiiit !♦*<»« thou ereet. 

And go on sueh a Heor«% 
ril sing and laugh at th> neglect, 

Ami never love thei* more 

Milt if thou %^ilt Im' eotistant then. 

And faithful of thy wonl, 

Dl make thee glorious h\ in\ Ihui, 
And fatiiouH b> lu^ hword 
I'll 8Cr%e thee in such iiolile w.ivs 
Was never heard lieforc; 
ril <‘toi!iii axul dis'k ther all with hiyi 
And low thee e\«'i more 


Mart Sri'ovr* 

My dear and only lore, take heed, 

I jest thou thyself ex]H>se, 

And let all longing lowers feei) 

Ppou i»u« h looks as those. 

A marble wall then Inn Id alKiut, 
lieset without a diKti , 

Hut tf thou let thy hi^rt Hv out, 

I'll never lore ihiHit more. 

X<et not their oaths, like volleys ^hf»t, 
Make any lireach at all , 
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Kor snoothneMi of thair Uii|riiJM|0 plui 
Which wmy to ocjUo tha nail , 

Kor balLi of vildfira love coiutuiut* 

The ahnoe which I adore ; 

For if aueh amoke about thee fume, 
ril never love thee more 

1 think th> >irtuea lie Uh> airoiii{ 

To suffer by surpriMC ; 

TbcMie victualed li> luy love lui 
The stage at length must nh«*« 

And leave thee rulM tu that Iw UUi 
And state thou wast before 
Hut if thou turn a «*oiuuionnet lh» 
ril never love th*»e nioi^e 

Or if by fraud, or b> 4 oiiscut, 

Thv heart U> iiiiti ivinie. 

I’ll vuiiiid no lruuii«et an 1 wont. 

Nor iitarc li li> tuck of drum , 
liut bold uiy arms, like enmgre , oti, 
Th> falseluMMl to defilure. 

And bitterly will sigh and wet*|», 

And never love the«* more 

I'll do witli thee as Nero did 
When Home was set on hre. 

Not only all relief furlud. 

Hut to a hil) retire. 

And soum to shed a tear to see 
Thy spirit grown m* poor , 

But smiling suig, until 1 die. 

I'll never lore thee more* 

Yet, for the love I bore thee onoe, 
l^st tliat thy name should die, 

A loonument marlile sb>ne 
llie truth shall teeUfy; 

That every pilgrim passing l^ 

May pity and deplore 
My case, and read the reason why 
1 can love thee no more. 


S77*l 


The golden laws of love aball be 
Upon thia pillar hung,— 
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A simple hmxt, a tiogle €j«y 
A tni« ud ooiistant tongoe; 

Let no man for more loro pretend 
Then he hae hearte in etore; 

True lore begun ehall nerer end ; 
lx>ve one and lore no more. 

Then ehall thy heart be eet by mine, 

Rut in far different ease ; 

For mine wae true, so was not thine, 

Hut look! like Janus* fare. 

For as the wares with ereiy wind. 

Ho sail*Bt thou erery shore, 

And loav'st my constant heart behind. ^ 
Ilow can I love thee more ? 

My heart shall with the sun he fixed 
For constancy most strange. 

And thine shall with the moon be mixed, 
l>eligliting ay m change. 

Thy l>eauty shined at first more bright. 
And wtie is me tlierefore, 

That ever 1 found thy love so light 
1 could love thee no more! 

The misty mountains, smoking lakes. 

The rocks* resounding echo^ 

The whistling wind IhM murmur makes, 
Shall with me sing hey ho! 

The tossing seas, the tumbling boats. 
Tears dropping from each shore, 

Shall tune with roe their turtle notes — 
I'll never love thee more. 

As doth the turtle, chaste and true, 

Her fellow’s death regret. 

And daily mourns for his adieu. 

And ne'er renews her mate ; 

Bo. though thy faith was never fast. 
Which grieves me wondrous soie^ 

Yet I shall live in love so chaste, 

Thai I shall love no more. 

And when all gallante ride aboui 
These monumefite to view, 
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WhtraoQ ia writtan, in and aat« 

Tboa traitmna Mid antiiiet 
Tim in a faitUtt Uiey ahall pausoi 
Aad thoa aigld^ lora, 

** Alia I ha had too Jaat a oauaa 
Nater to lora Ihaa moca.** 

And when that tracing guddeaH Fauia 
From aaai to wait shall flaa, 

81ia ahall rmiord it, to thy ahama^ 

How thou hast lovtd ina ; 

And how in odda onr lova was stii'h 
As (aw have bean before; 

Thou lorad too many, and 1 mu< ti, 
So 1 can love no more. 




THE MONARCH V OF SPAIN, 

^Yrom ** Kpistola no^RUso*,' lftiw» of Jamrs Ifowstt, R^i , publkltsd at Uh%» 

don In laia ) 

Tfl THB VlHH NT CoL, rHOU MAllKth. 

Kkjht Your Lopps. of the third ('urrent, came to 

aafa liand, and Using now upon imhiiI of imrltiig with this (*otirt 
I thought it worth the labor to eerifl your a ahort aurtay 

of the Monarchy of Spain ; a bold iindartalcing your l«<ijip. will 
aay, to comprehend within the narrt»w Uiuiida of a letter aucli 
a huge bulk, but aa iu tlie Usaao of a small Diamond ring, one 
may diacem the image of a mighty mountain, iki 1 will endeavour 
ihi^ your Lopp. may behold the |Miwer of this gn^at King in 
thia paper, 

Spain hath bin alwayea eateenMMl a Coutitrv'y of ancient 
renown, and aa it ia incident tr> all oilier, alic liath hml her 
Yiciaaitudee, and turna of Fortune : She hath bin tbrioe over- 
come; by the Romans, by the Gotlia, and by tbe Moores : the 
middle CTonquest continuelh to thia day i for thia King and 
most of the NdiUitie profeeae themeelvea to have dea(.*endeit of 
the Gotha ; the Moorea kepi here about 7tl0. years, and it ia a 
femarkahla Story how they got in first ; which waa Uina upon 
good rooord, Tliere raigml in Spain Don Rodnges wlio kept 
hla Coort then at Malaga; lie mnploid tlie Cemde Drm Jnlitia 
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AmbiMMidor to Harbary, who had a Daughter, (a young bean- 
tifall I^ly) that wu Maid of Honor to the Queen : The King 
epylng her one day refreebing her aelf under an Arbour, feU 
enamor'd with her, and never left till he had deflowrd her: 
Hhf) reaoiiiing much tlie diahonor, writ a letter to her father in 
liariiary under tliia Allegory, That there waa a fair green 
A[iplo U[K)n the table, and the Kings poignard fell upon*! and 
cleft it in two. Don Julian apprehending the meaning, got 
lottera of revocation, and came back to Spain, where he so 
complied with tlie King, that he became hia Favorite : 
Amongst other things he advis'd the King that in regard he 
was now in Feoco with all the World, he would diemiaae hia 
fialliea and (larrisons that were up and down the Sea Coasta, 
liocauae it waa a aiiperSuoiia charge. This lieing don and the 
(kmntrey left open to any Invader, he pre%aild with the King 
to have leave to go with hia Lady to ace their frienda in Tar- 
ragona, which waa HOO. milea off : Having bin there a while, 
hia liady made acmbliince to lie sick, and so sent to petition the 
King, that licr daughter Donna Cava (whom they liad left at 
< '<iurt to satiat the Kings lust ) might cotiio to comfort her a 
nhile; Ciivii came, and the gate through which she wont forth 
iH call'd after her iiainc to this day in Malaga: Don Julian 
hii\ittg all liri chief kindri'd there, ho saild o>cr to Barlmr}*, 
and afterwards hrouglit o\cr the King of M(»rocco, and others 
witli an Army, who sucltlenlv invaded Spam, lying armless and 
ojsMi, and so cnniiner’d it. Dfm Rodrigo died gallantly in the 
hold, but what liccunie of Don Julian* who for a particular 
revenge lH*trayc<l his own Comitrcy, no Story makes mention. 
A few years Is'forc this hapi^nd, Umlrigo came to Toleiln, 
where umler the great riiurch there was a vault with huge 
inm doores, and none of his Frt»doccssoni durst open it, because 
there was an old I’rophcsie. That when that vault waa open’d 
Kpain should lie coiKpieriMl ; liiKlrigo, alighting the Propheaie, 
caus’d the doon to U' broke o|)cn, hoping to find there aoino 
Ttt^asure, but when he entrod. there was nothing found but the 
pictures of Moors, of such men that a little after fulfilld the 
Frofdieiuf. 

Yet this last conquest of Sfiain was not perfect, for divers 
parts North-west kept still under ('’hristian Kings, sjiecislly 
Hiaoay, which waa never conquer'd, as Wales in Britanny, and 
the Biscayners have much Analogy with the Welsh in divoM 
things: They retain to this day tlie originall lAngnagc of 
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Spain, they are Um moat uionntamoua paoplo, and Umy mw 
rapuUHl the ancienUt Cientry ; aw> Ibat when any is to lake tin* 
or^r of Knighthood, there are no liiquiaitors appointed to dnd 
whether he Ite clear of the hloud of the Moon aa iu other plaoea. 
The King when he oomeH upon the Coniines, (luUs off one shoo 
before be can tread upon any lluawy gnmnd: And be haih 
good reason to c^ift4»eiii that i^rovuice, in regard of diven adt an- 
uses bo hath by it, for he luttb his b(.*tst limber to build slops, 
bis best Mariners, and all bis iron thence. 

There were diven htoudy bat tells *tatxt the remnant of 
('liriatiantt, and the Moors for m^veii hundretb years togeilier, 
and the Spaniards getting ground more and more, drive theni 
at last to (iranada, thence alisi in the time of Fenhnand and 
Isabella quite o\er to Itarlsiry : there last King a as ChicMi, 
who when he fled from ( Iranada cryiug anti weeping, the peo 
pie uphraidetl him. That lie iiiighi aelt weep like a unman, 
who (xmld not defend hitiiaidf .ind them like a man. (Thl^ 
was tliat Ferdinand uh<» obtained from Kome the Title id 
rathoUo, tiiougli humn' Slitries sa\ that iiiiiitv ,igt . U*for<« 
Iticarediia the lint Oithodox King of the fiuths, vmis atiPd 
Cnthoiious in «i Froimeiall Synod held at 1 oUhIo, which wa • 
continiictl by AlphoiiHua the first, and then made hereditar> U\ 
tiiis Ferdinand. ) 

This aiisolutc coiitpieHt of the Mihus iitipned lleiii , 

the sevenths time, alien tlie foiewiid Kerdiiintid und iMilsdhi 
had by aUiiUiee jo\iid ('.ihtile ami Aiagon, ulrnh uiih ihediti 
eovery of the West Indies, uhi<h hu|i|N'ii<l ii huh* sftei, wuh 
the first foundation 4it that gitMtiien wheieunfo ,S|im4ii in ii<»a 
mounted. 

Afienvanis tlierc was an alliaiiee with llnrgund) and Aua* 
tria; hv the first lloiiiW the He%’eii(4H*ii l*ni\ lines fell t4i Sfiain, 
by the at^eond Charles th«» fifth eaiiie to Is* ICmistror : and re- 
markaide it is hoxv the llouae of Austriu eaine u> that height 
fnmi a mean the Karl of llasbnrgh m (■erinaii>, who liav* 
ing bin one day a hunting, he o\erUK»k a Frtfwi who lunl bin 
with the Sfu^rament to viait a jioor aick Issly ; the Priest being 
tyr'd, the Earl lighUnl off lus bona*, hclpt up Ute Pnest, and 
so waite<l upon him afisit all the while till lie brought him to 
the Church: The Priest giving him his lienodiction at Ids 
going away, told him that for this great act of humility and 
piety, HU lUce should he one of the greatest (hat ever ihn 
world bad, and ever since, which is some 240« years ago, the 
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Eiapin hath continued in that House, which afterwards was 
calld the House of Austria. 

In Philip the seconds time the Spanish Monarchy came to 
its highest cumble, by the conquest of Portugall, whereby the 
East Indies, sundry islands in the Atlantic Sea, and £vers 
places in Bvbary were added to the Crown of Spain. By 
these steps this Crown came to this Grandeur ; and truly give 
the Spaniard his due, he is a mighty Monarch, he hath Doiniti> 
ions in all parts of the world ( which none of the foure Mon- 
archies had) both in Kun^pe, Asia, Africa, and America (which 
he hath solely to himself) though our Henry the seventh had 
the ftrst proffer nia<le him : Ho the Sun shines all the foure 
and twenty hoiiroM of the naturall day u^ion some fsirt nr other 
of his Countreys, for part of the Antipodes are subject to him. 
He hath eight Viceroyos in Kuro|)o, two iu the East Indies, 
two in the West, two in Afric, and al>out thirty provincial! 
soverain ('oromanth^rs more ; yet as 1 was told lately, in a dis- 
cours twixt him and our Prince at his being here, when the 
Prince fell to magnifiu his spiicious Dominiuns, the King 
answerM, **Sir, His true, it hath pleasM GcmI to trust mo with 
ilivera Nations aii<l C'oniitreys, but of all these there are but 
two which yield me any clear rcvoiiucH, viz. Spain and iiiy 
Weal Indies, nor all S[miii neither, but ('astiic onely, the rest 
do scarce quit cost, for all U drunk up twixt Governors and 
Garrisons; yet my iiflvuntagc is to luive the opportunity to 
propagat Christian Keligion, and bi employ niy Subjects.** For 
the last, it must l>e gnintiKl that no Prince luth better iiieanH 
to breed brave men. and more variety of commands to heighten 
their spirits with no |>otty but Princely employments. This 
King l^des hath edher means to oblige the Gentry luito him, 
by such a huge number of ( Nunmeiidams which he hath in his 
gift to liestow on whom he please^ of any of the three Orders 
of Knighthood : whieh England and France want. Some 
Noble men in ran dispend r>UOOOf. some 40. some 80 

and divers twenty thousand |K>iinds per annum. 

The Church here is excelling rich tioih in revenues, plate, 
and buildings ; one cannot go to the meanest Countrey ('bap- 
poll, but he will And Clialices, lamps, and candlesticks of silver. 
Tliere are some Bisho|)s Hisliopricks of SOOOOf. per annum, 
and clivers of lUOOO/. and 'roledo is lOtKKMK. yearly revenue. 
As the Clinrcli is rich, «» it is mightily reverenoed here, and 
very powerfnil, which made Philip tlie second rather depend 
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lipcn the Clergy, then the MoaUr Power : Therefore I do not 
eee ^jw Hpein can be call'd a poore Coonliey, oonalderiaf the 
revenues aforesaid of Prinoea and Prelates t uor is it so thin 
of people as the world makes it, and one reason may be that 
there are sixteen Universtties in Spain, and in one of ihese 
there were fifteen thousand Students at one time when I 
wna there, 1 mean Salamsnea, and in this Villa|(e of Madrid (for 
the King of S|iaiii cannot keep his constant vmti in any City) 
there are ordiuarily 600000. souls. Tis true that the coloni- 
sing of the Indies, and the wars of hlandors have much drsind 
this Counirey of people : Sltiee Uio eipoUioii of the Moors, it 
is also grown thinner, and not so full of eorii ; for thtise Mmini 
would grub up wheat out of the very topi of tlie Craggy hills, 
yet they us'd another grain for Uiair bread, wj that the Spanianl 
liad nought else to do but go wiUi fiis Asse to the market, and 
buy com of the Moors. There liv'd here also in tinias past 
a great nurolier of Jews, till they were eipelld by Kerdinand, 
and as I have read in an old tSimoish l^egend, the cauae was 
this : The King had a young Priiicw to his son, who was us'd 
t4> play with a Jewish Dexsior that was about the Court, who 
had a ball of gold in a string hanging down his hrest; the liith^ 
Prince one day snatclit away the said gold hall, and carried it 
to the next room ; the bail being hollow, o{ieud, and within 
there was painted our Saviour kissing a Jews tail : Hereupon 
they were idl suddenly disierr'd and exterminated, yet 1 beleeve 
in Portugall there lurks yet good store of them. 

For t^ soyl of S|>ain, the fruiifulnesse of their Tallies reemm- 
pences the sterility of their hills, corn is their greatest want, 
and want of rain is the cause of that, which makes them have 
need of their neighbours ; yet as much as Sfjsin bears is passing 
good, and so is eveiytliing else for the <|uality, nor liath any 
one a better horse under him, a better c leak on his back, a 
better sword by his aide, better shooes on hit feet, tlten the 
Spaniard, nor doth any drink better wine, or oat better fruit 
then he, nor flesh for the quantity. 

Touching the people, the Spaniard looks ss higli, though 
not so big as a German, his excesse is in too much gravity, 
w'liich some who know him not well, hold to lie a pride ; lie 
cares not how little he labors, for |K>or Gaaoons and Moriscfi 
alavea do most of liis work in field and \insyards; hs can 
endure much in the war, yet he loves not to fight in Uae dark, 
but in open day, or upon a stage, that all the world might be 
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witncaiHM of hi* viilour, so tbat ymi shall seldom hear of Span- 
iards employed in night service ; nor shall one hears of a duel 
here in an age : He hath one good quality, that he is wonder- 
fully ol>odient to government : for the proudest Don of ^Hiin 
when lie is prancing upon his ginet in the streets, if an 
Algiiazii (a Bargeant) shew him hU Vare, that is a little white 
siaffc he oarrietli as badge of his Office, my Don will down 
presently off his horse, and yeeld himself his prisoner. He 
hath another rommendahlo quality, that when he giveth alroos, 
ho jiitUs of his hat, and jmts it in the beggars hand with a 
groat deal of humulity. His gravity is much lessned since the 
late Prooliimation came out against ruffs, and the King him- 
self shewd the first example ; they were com to that height of 
exoes herein, that twenty HhilliitgH were us'd to be paid for 
starching of a raff : and som, though perliaim he had never a 
shirt to his back, yet would ho have a toting huge Sivelling 
ruff about his neck. Ho is sparing in his Ordinary (i'ut, but 
when he makes a Feast be is frt^e and Ixiuntifull. 

As to temporall authority, B[>ociaUy Mariiall, so is lie very 
oliodient to the riiureli, and Iwlcevs all with an implieif faith : 
I le is a great servant of l^ics, nor can he lie blam'd, for ns 1 
said liefoH' he comes of a Ootisli race ; yet he never brags of» 
nor blazes abroad bis doings that way, but is exceedingly care- 
full of the re[mte of any wouian (a civility that we mm li want 
in England), lie will sjuvik high words of Don Fbilj|q>o bis 
King, but will not endure a strangiT should do so: 1 have 
bcartl a His4*ayner make a UudonioiitHdo, that bo was ns good 
a Oeiilleman as Don l*bilip|M> himself, for Don Philippo was 
half a Spaniard, half a (Yernmii, half an Italian, half a Fronch- 
inun, lialf 1 know not what, but lie was a pure Biseayncr with- 
out mixture. The S|Miniard is not so smootli and oyly in his 
complement, on the Italian, and though he will make strong 
protestations, yet be will not swear out ('omplements hkc the 
Fr«mt*h and English, as I beanl when my of Carlile was 
AmlMisiHulor in France, there came a great Monsieur to sec 
him, and having a long time banded, and sworn Complements 
one to another who should go first out at a dore, at last my 
Lord of C'arlile said, *^C> Monscigneur ayez pitic dc mou ame" 
(O my liord, have pity uixm iny soul). 

The Spaniard is generally given to gaming, and that in 
excesse ; he will say his prayers before, and if he win, he will 
thank <lod for hts good fortune after ; their common game at 
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€std« (for they very eeldoiii pUy ei dkie) ie Prtmem, at which 
the King never ehowt hie geme, but thiwwa hie cmrda with their 
feeee doen on the Uble : He is Merehent of ell the oarde and 
dice through all the Kiiigdoto, he hath them inade for a penny 
a pair, and he retails them for twehe penoe; so that *ti« 
iiiought ho hath 80000/. a year by thU trick at canU. Tho 
S|mniard is very devout in his way. for 1 luive seen him ktteel 
III tho very dirt when the Ave Mary bel rings : and iif*me if 
they spy two straws or sticks lie crfsaiswise in the slnn^t. they 
will take them up ati<i ktsso them, and lay them do\\n 
He walks as if ho marclit, and sehhimo h>oks mi the groond, ns 
if he contemnd it. 1 was told of a Spaniard who having got a 
fall by a stumble and broke btH nmie, rise up, and in a diwlain- 
full manner said, ^ Voto a tal (wto es caniinar }ior la tierra*' 
(This is to walk U]K>it earth). The l^ilirailotii and (\»iiiitrry 
Swains here are sturdy and rationall men, nothing so simple or 
servile as the French IVawiit, who is Isim in chains. 'Tie true, 
the SpanianI is not so conversable as other Nations; (ntilcsse 
he hath tra\eld) els is he like Mam among the Planets, im- 
patient of Conjunction : nor is he st» free in hin gifts and 
rcwwrds : as tho lust Summer it hapiif*d that Count Coielainar 
with Sir Francis C*otington went to see a ciiriotw hotuie of tho 
Constable of (Nistiles, whiidi had l>wn newly built hcr«* ; the 
keeper of tlie house >vas very ollieious to shew him every room 
with the garden, grotha's, and m|nfMliif>U, and pn^aenUil hint 
with aoino frmts; (londamar having bin a long time in ilio 
House, eoming out, put many CViniplements of thanks iip<m tho 
man, and so was going awai% Sir Francis w*his|wrf-<l him in 
the care anrl asked him whetlier hii would give the man any 
thing that bmk such jioins; **Oh,** c|Uotli (vomlaniar, ^weil 
remembercfl, Don Framisco, liave you ever a doiildo pistoU 
alN>ut you? if you have, vou may give it him, and then you 
pay him after \hc English manner, I have paid him alnwdy 
after the SiMnish.'* The Sjiaoiard is much improvM in [ailicy 
since ho took foiling in lUdy, and tlu»re is no Nation agrees 
with him Udter. 1 will conclude this Charmtter with a aayiiig 
that he hath ; — 


No a) liotiibre debato dVl fc/1 
C<mio 1 1 ItalUiui y el iisi|«uioL 


Wherennto a Frenchman answered : — 
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IKm U TardMl j iieiiet mcn^ 

£1 UBO M poto^ el otio ltdnm. 

EaglUhed ihus:^ 

Beneath the Sun ther's no such man 
At if the Spaniard and Italian. 

The Fienchman anawen : — 

Thou telPst the truth, and reaaon hast, 

The iint’a a Theef, a Buggerer the last 

Touching their women, nature hath made a more visible 
distinction twist the two sexes here, then else where ; for 
the men for the most |Mirt are swarthy and rough, but the 
women are made of a far finer mould, they are commonly little s 
and whereas there is a saying that to make a compleat woman, 
let her be English to the neck, French to the want, and Dutch 
below ; 1 may adds for hands and feet let her be Spanish, fur 
they have the least of any. They have anotlter saying, a 
Frenchwoman in a dance, a Dutciiwoman in the kitchin, an 
Italian in a window, an Englishwoman at board, and tlio 
Siwnish abed. When they are timrietl they have a priviledgo 
to wear high shooos, and to paint, which is generally prai^tiscd 
here, and the Queen useth it her self. They arc coy enough, 
but not so frowani as our English, for if a l^uly goe along tho 
street, (and all women going hero viiild ajid their habit so 
generally like, one can luirdly distinguish a Countesse fnim a 
ooblere wife) if one should cast out an odde ill Bounding word, 
and aske her a favor, she will not take it ill, but put it off and 
answer you with 84imo witty retort. After 30. they are com- 
monly iNhst cbild-l»earing, and 1 have seen women in England 
look as youthfull at «>0. as hero at 2o. Money will do miracles 
here in purcliasang Urn favor of lilies, or any tiling els, though 
this be the Ckiantrey of money, for it furnislieth well-near all 
the world besides, yea their very enemies, os tho Turk and 
lloUander ; insomuch that one may say the (>>yn of Spain is as 
Catholic aa her King. Yet though he be tho greatest King of 
gold and ailver Minss in the world, (I think) yet the common 
currant Coyn here ia copper, and herein 1 lielMve the Hollander 
hath done him more mieohief by counterfeiting hb copper 
coins, then by their arms, bringing it in by strange snrrepti- 
lions wayes, aa in hollow sows of tin and load, hollow masts, in 
pitch buckets under water and other wayes. lint I fear to he 
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injiirioiM to tliu fprotti King to upeak of Mm in to t»m>«r n 
emnpatM, s groat King iiidc^, Umgli the Kronch in a iRiglit- 
ing way eonparo bit Monaroby to a Beggan doak auda up of 
tbay are patehro indrod^ bat tiiob an he bath not the 
like: The Eaat Indies is a fiateb embroyderd with Faarb 
Kttbtea, and Diamonds : Peru ia a patch embroyderd with maasy 
gold, Mexico with ailver* Naples k Milan are patebea of doth 
of Timue, and if ibeiie patches were in one iieeee, what would 
become of bis cloak embroyderd with Floarar delucee 

So deeiring your Lopp. to pardon this poor imperfect pa|ier, 
oonaidering the high quality of the subject, I rost 
Your Ixipps. most humble Serritor, 

J. 11. 

MEMOiaS OF THE LORD VISTOr.VT DLNDKE. 

[JosN nsASAx rif ClsTeriiimw, Yttroast OuadM. ivm ham sImu lete; 
fdueaisd st Si. Aodivwi ; wm § toldisr tuider Taissst, WUllssi of itruefs* sed 
MiSitroM , became one of CbarUw II '« bmwI acUva aftsii is Joea tlw 

Cov«»siitci« , wan colonel, sheriff, anil |iHf 7 MmncUor » In ICie adlwfod to 
JasMs Il.*s ramie, and on Jsly 37. iee». wm kUkd la tim aMMMift of ? Mmy si 
Uw bslUa in tlif tam of Klllicennkle. ) 

(Tbs berosa of UkM Immoslal ademilnra wen Um oAcsn who serred nador Kiag 
Janm for Duados in 1000. IMsbandsd afurr l>imdM*sdsMb at EOUcermakk. 
llie> formed s nglinent la Prcoch wrvkw. Mott of them were LowUaden.) 

In Febniary, 169r», the ('ompany of Officers and the other 
two marcheil from Silistad to Old Brissc, whence the CTompany of 
Offioere were sent Ui Fort Cadetie in the Rhine, where they lay 
one Year and four Montlw : Thence they marebed to 8trae- 
hufg, and in December, IdST, Oeneral Sitrk appeared with 
IdOOO Men on the other side of tlio Rhine, which oMiged the 
Marquess de Sell to draw out all the (imrisons in Alsa^ who 
made up about 4000 Men, and he encamp'd cm the other aide of 
the Rhine, over against Cieneral Htirk, to prevent his passing the 
Rhine, and oairying a Bridge over into an laland in the middle 
of the Rhine, which the P^renoh foreeaw would be of groat projn- 
dice to them, and that the Enemies Ouoa planted on that lalaiid 
would extremely gall their C^mp, which they could not hind e r 
for the deej^ees of the Water, and their wanting of Boata, for 
which the Marqaia quickly tent, but oomtng too late, the Qer- 
maos had carry'd a Bridge over into the Island, whero they 
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potied above five Handred Men, who by the Ordon of their 
Eng^ineeie, enireiieh*d tbemeeivee s whioh the Company of Qfii- 
cent ])erceiving, who alwaye grasp'd after Honour, and soomed 
all Thoughts of Danger, resolved to wade the River, and at* 
tack the Germans in the Island; and for that effect, desired 
Cupiain John Foster, who then commanded them, to b^ of the 
Marquess that tliey might liave Liberty to attack the GennanH 
ill Uie Island, who told Captain Foster, when the Boats came 
up, they should be the first that attacked : Foster courteously 
thanked the Marquess, and told him they would wade into the 
Island, who shrunk up his Shoulders, pray'd God to bless them, 
and desired them to do what they pleas'd. Captain Foster 
went iminediatoly to the ('Ompaiiy of OAicers, who with the 
other two gut j>rivate)y to their Arms, it l>eing under Night, 
and ty*d their Arinn, Shoes, and Stockings about their Necks, 
advanced quietly to the Hanks of tlie River, went softly in, and 
waded Hand in Hand, according to the Highland Fasliion, wliere 
tlie Water was as highae their ilreasts ; and as fioon os they past 
the depth (»f the River, they luilted, nnty'd their Cartotteh*boxcs 
and Fire-locks (all this while the Germans, ui the Island, were 
very busy in entrenching themselves); then they marched with 
rested Firelocks, and |)oiired in a whole Voley of Shot on them, 
at which Surprise, the Ktiomy rati in (^onfusion, broke dow'ii 
tliair own Uridges, and several of thorn were drowned; the 
Officers pursuing them close, killed several of them. When 
tlie Marqui*8s de Stdl heanl the firing, and understood that the 
Germans were beat out of Uie Island, he made the Sign of the 
Ooss on his Face and Breast, and declared puhlickly Uut it 
was the bravest Action that ever he saw, and tliat his Army 
luul no Honour by it. 

As soon as the Boats came, the Marquis sent into the Island 
to acquaint the Officers, he would send them both Troops and 
Provisions, who thanked his Excellency, and desired he should 
be informed tbat they wanted no Troops, and could not spare 
time to make Use of Provishms, and only desired Spades, 
ShoYsls, and Pickaxes, wherewith they might entrench them- 
sslvcM, which were immediately sent to them. The next Morn- 
ing, Urn Marquess cams into the Island, and kindly embraced 
•very Officer, and thanked them for the good Service they had 
done his Master, assuring them, he would write a true Account 
of their Honour and Bravsty, to the Court of FVanoe, whkh at 
the reading his Letters, immediately went to St. Genmunsb 
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sad Uuutkod King JaniM for the Senrioeg hi« MubjooUi hwl doiMi 
«iu ibe Rhino. 

Tbo Mnrquett give every emei the (Vwipuiy of Ofliooin, 
n Vifttole, and they encomi/d «x Weeka on that IfiUnd, whmi 
it woH covered with Snow, and there were m> Kiroa to !«• 
kindled in the Night time, neither dural any Mnn oleep umler 
Pain of Death, tleneiul Stirk mmle oeveral Attem]tCji to wir- 
prize the lalaiid, and })aiw tl»e Rhine, but the tHheera were *w» 
watchful, that all his Kndravourft were in vain, so that he wa» 
forced to dei^amp, and ndreat to the ('ountry, and that Isknd 
is called at |»reiierit, lale d'KiKnioee [Seoteh Island], and will in 
liklyhood bear that Name iiiitti iheDenera) ftiridogration. 


HOW SLKKP TIIK BRAVE. 

Bt UlUJAIi COIXIKft 

Mow sleep the hra%*e a ho Nink rest 
It^ all then eouiitry*s eishrs blest! 
When S|irifie. with dewy ftnoert ouM. 
Hetttrtts b> (li«ek their hollowM mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter scat 
Than Fane)** feet ha%e ever (roil. 

By fairy hands their knell is ntnic, 

Jty forms unseen tlmir dirge is sung : 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To hleti the turf that wraps Uwir clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile rejiaii 
To ilwell u seeping heruiit there * 


LETTERS ON THK bTl DY AND USE OF HISTORY. 

Kv noidnoimoKK 

[Hseav Hr. Josv, Vm oc si Boms««»boks RngU«li •Uieansn sod plUlestv 
plier. was horn st BwuetiKW In 107S . gmdaaied st Oxbrnl XnUtrtafpi^ Ilfs 
In t700. be beeame Xecrvtorf for War ami Isisr Hteraiary of Oiaie, ilartnf tlw 
Warof tbsgpaiibli Sueemdon; and negMiated ib« reaee ni Ctrerbe In I7IJL 
iB 1714 be onMsil blesaUeafM llaitey (bwd Osfonl), sod beeaoM chief nUtis* 
tar. Five der* later Queen Anns died , George 1. at arm lumoved Bnitag- 
bnhe ; Ibe latter M to Trance to eeeape ImpmcbMil, leefoed bboeell wUb 
tlNTMeadfv.aadbceMMble8eefvtafy<d«^ InlTtibeiviiinMdmXat- 
bmd, bm woe nas allowed to lep—i Me eeet to tbe Home of Leeds Tbe twl 
of bis IHb woe spent la poUUesl ■|tialioa,lD pbttoaogblc sod potemfe wrUtag. 
and In jnatUying bb own eaieer He died DeeeWbrr It. 1741. He Tepo 
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CoHCBHKiHO mm Thus Uss axd Adtavtaoxb or lx. 

Ln ma nj aomeiliiiig of bittoxy in fpeneral before 1 desoend 
into tbe ooneideimtion of pnrUonlar parte of it, or of the yarione 
methodi ol etudy, or of the different yiewa of those that apply 
theaaelyee to it, as I had begun to do in my former letter. 

The loye of hiatory aeema inseparable from human nature 
beoanae it aeema inaepmble from self-love. The same principle 
in this instance carries us forward and bockward^ to future and 
to past ages. We imagine that the things which affect us must 
affect posterity : this sentiment runs through mankind, from 
Cmsar down to the parish dork in Pope*s ^ Miscellany.** We are 
fond of preserving, as far as it is in our frail power, tlie memory 
of our own adventures, of those of our own time, and of those 
that preceded it. Rude heaps of stone have hew raised, and 
ruder hymns have been oompoeed, for this purpoee, by nations 
who had not yet the use of arts and letters. To go no farther 
back, tbc triumphs of Odin were oelebrated iu runic simgs, and 
the feats of our British ancestors were recorded in those of their 
liards. Tlie savagee of America ha\o the same custom at this 
day : and long historioal ballads of their huntings and their wars 
are sung at all tlieir festivals. There is no neil of saying how 
this passion grows, among civOised nations, in proportion to the 
means of gratifying it ; but let ns observe that the same princi- 
ple of nature directs us as strongly, and more generally as well ae 
moreuarly, to indulge our own eurioeity, inet^ of preparing to 
gratify of others. The child hearkens with di^ht to tbe 
talca it bia nnrae s be leame to read, and be deyonrs with eager- 
neea fabulona legends and novels: in riper yean he apj^iee 
himaelf to histc^, or to that which he takes for history, to 
authorised romance : and, even in age, the desire of knowing 
what has happened to other men yirida to tbe deriie alone of 
lelatittg what has happened to ounelyee. That history, true 
or ffdae, ^eaka to our pamione always. Whst pity is it, my 
lord, that even tha bast riiould apeak to our untostonding oo 
aeldM? That it does ao, we hays ttOBs to blame but onnalyea. 
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■ y y b te. num turn mk* Um mm omM, aMtiMlta «{ wr 
minds. But if wsoaMatomrimum^ivnilMJI Imte 
loviii« the 0 tsm|to of o«r Mtow^msiwmii in tMs as in most 
cilheroms«wlmaf«sD|iroiid<if WoilisUMiiimr 

read to soothe our iudoloDfo, nor to gnitif jr our vsaitjr t as tiltli 
bhsll wo ooutant ounalvos to dni<%o lisa gfammarfaM and 
critieSi that others may ha ahio to study with greater ossa amt 
profit, like pbilosophem and etaufsuien : as littto shall we affsot 
the sleader luerii of beoonung great aoholars at the espaiisa af 
gropiag ali our lives in the dtfk maios of antiquity. AU Ihesa 
miiiaka the true drift of stud}, and the true use of history. 
Katuie gave us ouriosiiy to exnie the industry of our minds i 
hut she never intended it shaiiid be made the priiKifsil, mueb 
less the stde, object of tbeir ap|dication. Tbe true s^ proper 
object of tliis spplieation is s constant tniprovemant in pHvala 
and in puhlio virtue. An ajqilication to any study that tends 
neither directly nor indirectly to make us better men and better 
f iiisens is at bmi but a specious and itigenious sort of idleasasi 
lit use an rtpressiou of Tiliotaon : and the knowledge we eequlfa 
I V It i<ii A cnMlitalde kind of ignonuiee. nothing more. This credit** 
..Me kind of ignorance is, in my ppiniiin, Uie whole henefti which 
\ generality of mm, even the most Icamwl. reap from the etndy 
of history: and yet the study of history seems lo me, of all others, 
iltc moat proper to train os up to private and public virtue. 

Vour lordship may ^ery well ho romly by this time, and 
after so much bold censure on my ]«art, to ask nio. what tlien is 
the true use of history ? in what respoi is it may son o to make 
us better and wiser? and what tiiothml is U» lie pursued in tiie 
study of it, for attaining these gr..al ciids^ I will answer you 
liy quoting wiiat 1 have read somewhere or other, in ilionyikius 
lialieam, I think, tliat liistory is phiiisuiphy t4W4*hiiig by 
csamples. Wo ne^ but to cast our e^e^i on the world, and we 
sliall see the daily force of example : wc nce^l Init to turn them 
inward, and wo shall aoou discover why csamfile liaa this force i 
” Few Ilf prudence,” says Tacitus, ** distinguiah good from had, 
the usefnl from Uie injurious ; more are taught hy tbe fortuneeef 
othem.” Buehis tbe imperfection of human understanding, oucli 
the fnil temper of our minds, that alistraet or general proiMMii* 
Uooe, though ever so true, appear obsenrs or doubllhl tone veiy 
oCtea, tOl they are ex^atned by examplsa : and that tbe wises! 
letsoBsiii fhvor of virtue go but a little way to ooovUme the 
judgmanti and detennino the with unless they are eafomd by 
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the tanie means ; and wo are obligod to apply to ouraolvcs wliat 
Hre eee happen to oilier men. Instructions by jireoept have the 
further disadvantage of coming on the auUioHty of oU&ers, and 
frequently require a long deduction of reasoning. Men believe 

more from seeing than hearing ; the way is long by precepts, 
nhort and effective by examples.** The reason of ibis judgment, 
which 1 quote from one of 8<*necti*s epistles, in confirmation of 
luy own opinion, rcslM, I think, on this : that when examples arc 
pointed out to us. there is ti kind of api>cal, witli which we are 
fiattere<1, mailu to our hciiscH, as well as our uiidcrstandiiigs. 
The instruction conics then u|>on mir own authority : we frame 
the precept after our own ex])ericiic4% niul yield to fact, when 
we resist M|»eculuti<(ii. Ilut this is not the only ndvaiitege of 
instruct ion by cxuinple. tor example ap[ienls not to our under- 
standing alone, but to our isissioiis Hkewisc. Example ossuages 
theses or axuiauU*s tlicin ; sets imssion on the hide of judgment, 
and makes the whole man of n piece, which is more than the 
htrongest reasoning and the clearest demonstration can do : and 
thus forming liabits hy i-ciistitton, example secures the observ- 
unco of those precepts which example insinuated. Is it not 
l*Uny, my lord, who says that the gentlest, — he sliould ha> c 
avld^ the most effetduul. — way of coiniimiidiiig, is by example t 
j^etur The harshest orders arc softened 

Ivy example, and tyranny itself Iveconich perbuasive. What pity 
>t it lli.it so few ])riiieeH have lemiied this wa> of commanding? 
Jhil again : the hirce of examples is not coiiliiied to those alone 
that puss iiniiiediatoly under oiir siglit: the examples tliat 
memory suggests have the sauie effect in their (legrcc, and a 
hiihit of recalling them w ill sts^ii produce the habit of imitating 
them. In the same epistle front whence I eiteil a {tassage just 
now, Seneca says that ('leant tics had nc\cr liecome so perfect a 
copy of Zciin, if lie hu<1 not passed his life with him ; that 
Ulat<^ Arintotlc, niid the other pliihisopliers of that school 
profited more h> tlic example tUiut by the discourse of bocrates. 
( But here, hy the way, Seneca iiiislook : for Socrates died two 
years according to some, and four years, according to others, 
before the birth of Aristotle: and his mistake might come from 
the inaccuracy of thoM who collected for him; as Erasmus 
observes, after Quiotilimn, in his judgment on Seneca.) Bui be 
this, which was scarce worth a parontbesia, as it will ; he adds 
that Metrodorua, Hermachus, and Pdymnua, meu of great note, 
were fomed by living under the same roof with Bplcuma, not 
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by froqneakiiig his aebool. Thsto m iimUuitm ot tb# lom of 
immodUts ossnipl^* But your lordship knows tbs* ih» oitimM 
of Romo plsced tboimsgosof their snoesUift in tbo vostibuloaf 
thoir honaoii; so thst, wiionovor they went in or oot^thow soil* 
ersblo bustoes met (heir eyes, siid reoslled the glorioiis eetiftiMi 
of the deid, to fire the living, to excite thom to imltsto, end 
oven to emuiste thotr groat forofaUiors. The sucoess answered 
tbo design. The virtue of one genorstiou was transfused, by 
tlio magic of example, into several : and a s|urtt of heroism was 
maintained through many ages of that common weal tlu Kew 
these are so many instances of the force of remote example ; 
and from all these insianoes we msy conclude tbst examples of 
both kinds are necessary. 

The school of exarapliN my lord, is the world : and the mas* 
tors of this school are history and experience. I am far from 
contending that the fotmer is prefcrahle to the latter ] think 
upon the whole otheru iso . hut this I ssi . (hat the fonnor is abso- 
lutely necessary to prepare us for the latter, and to accQm|iaoy 
us wiglet we are undei the discipline of ihclatteMhst is, (hroogn 
ihe whole coarse of our lues. No tlcmbt sonic U w men msy bo 
qiiotctl, to whom iialuic ga%e what art and tmhislry can give 
to no man. But such examples will prove nothing against mo, 
liccause I admit that the study uf hist4}ry, without experience, 
H iiisuilicient, but aivH^rt that cximticiko itself is so without 
genius, tieniuii is preferable to the other two; hut I would 
wish to find the throe t<»gcthcr ; for how great nuover a genius 
may be, and how much s<N*\er he msy acquire new light and 
heat, as he proi-ecds in his rapid courHi*, oorlaiii it is that ho 
will never shine with the full luster, nor shed ilto full influ* 
euoe he is capable of, unless to hui own experience ho odds 
the experience of other men and other agew. Oenius, without 
the improvement, at leant, of expenenoe, is what comets otioe 
were thought to lie, a blaniig meteor, irn^gular in bis course, 
and dangerous in his approach ; of no use to any system, and 
able to destroy any. Mere sons of eart^ if they have expen- 
enoe without any knowledge of the history of ths world, sm but 
scholaie in the soienee of mankind. And if tbsy sie eon* 
versant in history without experience, they are worse than i|Rio- 
imBt ; Um^ are pedants, always inospabls, somctuiiss meddlliig 
•ad presuBung. The man who has all three is sn honor to his 
oountry, and a poblte blaming { sad sueh, 1 tnisi, yonr lovdahip 
irill be in yikoeatiify.isyoiir gieat-grandf^ was in tbs last- 
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I h8T« iaiitled a lUUe tlie longer OD this liMd« aad liaT« i&tdA 
ttieee distioetions the rather, beoenae though I ettribale e gieet 
deal more than many will be ready to allow to the study of hia- 
toi 7 , yet I would not willingly even aeem to fall into the ridi* 
cole of aaorilang to it such extravagant effects as several have 
done, from Tolly down to Caaanbra, 1 a Mothe le Vayer, and 
other modem pe^ts* When Tolly informs os, in the second 
book of his Tnscnlan dispaUtions, that the first Soipio Afrioanns 
had always in his hands the works of Xenophon, he advances 
nothing hut what is probable and reasonable. To say nothing 
of the retreat of the ten thousand, nor of other parts of Xeno* 
phon's writings, the imagen of virtue, represent^ in that ad« 
roirable picture of Cyropwdia, were proper to entertain a soul 
that was fraught with virtue, and Cyrus was worthy to be 
imitated by Scipio. So Selim emulat^ Cicsar, whose ^ Com- 
mentaries ** were translated for his use, against the customs of 
the Turks: so Caesar emulated Alexander; and Alexander, 
Achilles. There is nothing ridiculous here, except the use that 
IS made of this passage by those who quote it. But what tho 
same Tully says, in tho fourth [second] liook of his academical 
tlispiiiationm concerning KuciiIIuh, M^ems to roe very exlraor* 
dinary : Though he had started from Rome inexperienced in 
military affairs, he came into Asia having been made a general ; 
partly by iuquiring of those a ho were skilled, partly by reading 
history;" one w<mld Itc rcadv to owtiIw so sudden a change, 
and so vast an improvement, to iiollnng less than knowledge 
infused by inspiration, if mc were not assured in tho same plsuM 
that they were effected by very iiuiiiral moans, by such as it ia 
m every man's power to employ. Lucullus, according to this 
account, verified the reproach on the Roman nobility which 
balluat pots into the mouth of Marins. But as I discover the 
paMion of Marius, and liis prejudices to the patrioians, in one 
case, so 1 discover, methinks, the cunning of TuUy, and his 
|wrtia1ity to himself, in the other. Lucullus, after he had 
been chosen consul, obtained by intrigue the government of 
Cilicia, and so put himself into a situation of commanding 
the Roman army against Mithridatee : Tully had the same 
government afterwards, and though be had no Mithridates, nor 
any other enemy of consequence, opposed to him; though all 
his military feata consisted in surprisiiig and pillaging a pared 
of Highlandera and wild Cilioiana ; yet he assumed the aira of a 
oonqoeror, and described his actions in so pompous a style, that 
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the aooostit beeomM borktqua. lie laughs, indaad, in one of 
hie letters to AtUoua, at hia genenbbip : Iwt if wt Um to 
thoHo he wrote to Ca*liiia Riifiii,and to Cato, upon this oooaaioa, 
or to thoee wherein he eapreaaea to AtUoue hie raentneni 
againit Cato, for not prc^xiaing in hie favor the honon uaually 
decreed to conquerore, we may see how vanity turned hia head, 
and how impadently he inaiated on obtaining a triumfdi. Ja 
it any atraiii now to suppose timt he meant to insinuate, in 
the paasage 1 have quoted about l.ucullua, that the differenoo 
Vvtwcen him and the former govenior of Citiria, even in mili- 
tary merit, arose from the different conjuncture alone; and that 
Lucullua cM>uld not Imve done in Cilicia, at that time, more 
than he himself did ^ C'igcm luul read and questioned at least 
tie much tut Lucullua, and would therefore have apjieared as 
great a captain, if he hail hatt as great a prince as Mithridates 
to encounter. Hut the tniih is that Liiciillua was made a 
great captain by theory, or the study of history, sloru*, ito 
more than Kenliimnd of S|Jttiti and Alphotisus of Naples were 
cured of de8[ierale dmlciiifters by reading IJvy iintl Qiiititus 
Curtiua : a silly tale, which Itocliii, Ain>ot, and otiiors have 
picked up and pro|iagaUKl. ImcnlliiH had Mer\cd in his >imUi 
agaiiiat the Marai, proliably in other w^ars, and Sylla took cari y 
notice of him : lie went into the east with this genera], and 
hod a great alia re in his confidence. Ilo coiumanded in eevend 
exfiedilions. It was ho who restored the Colophonians to Ihoir 
liberty and who punished the revidt of tlie jieople of Mytelenc. 
'^Diiis we see that Lucullns w'os formed by expermtioe, as well 
as study, and by an experience gamed in those very countries 
where he gatherod so many laurels afterwards in fighting against 
the same enemy. The late duke of Marlbotough never reed 
Xenophon, most certainly, nor the relation perliape of any 
modern warn ; but ho serveil in his youth under Monsieur do 
Turenno, and I have heard that he was taken notice of in thoee 
early days by thst great man. lie afterwards commanded in 
on expedition to I reland, ser>’cd a campaign or two, if I mis- 
take not, under king William in nanders : and besides these 
occasions, hsd none of gaining ex|ierienc« in war, till he came 
to the head of our armies io one thousand seven hundred sad 
two, and triumphed, not over Asiatic troops, hut over the 
veteran armies of France. Tlic Roman had on hia Mt genius 
and experience cultivated by study : the Briton had geoiua 
improved by experience, and no more. The first therofore ia 
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not Ml •iMnple of what atody can do alone ; hot the latter is 
an example of what genius and experience can do without 
•tody. They can do muclif to be sore, when the fixvt is giren 
in a superior degree. But snch examples are very rare : and 
when they happen, it will be still true tliat they would have 
had fewer blemishes, and would have come nearer to the per- 
fection of private and public virtue, in all the arts of peace and 
achievements of war, if the views of such men had been en- 
larged, and their sentiments ennobbKl, by acquiring that cast 
of thought and that temper of mind which will g^ow up and 
become habitual in every man who applies himself early to the 
study of history as well as to the study of pliilosophy, with 
the intention of being wiser and better, without the affectation 
of being more learned. 

The temper of the mind is formed, and a certain turn given 
to our ways of thinking ; in a word, the seeds of that moral 
character which cannot wholly alter the natural character, but 
may correct the evil and improve the good that is in it, or do 
the very contrary, are sown betimes, and much sooner than is 
commonly supposed. It is equally certain that wo kIiuII gather 
or not gather experience, l)e the better or the worse for this 
experience, when we come into the ^vorld and iniiiglu amongst 
roatikiud, according to the tcmiH*r of mind, anil the turn of 
thought that wo have acquired befondiund and bring along 
with us. They will tincture all our future acquisitions ; so 
that the >cry same ox|icrioiice which secures the judgment of 
one man, or excites him to \irtue, sliall lead another into error, 
or plunge him into vice. From hence it follows that the 
study of history has in this respect a double advantage. If 
experience alone can make us perfect in our parts, experience 
cannot begin to teach them till we are actually on the stage ; 
whereas, by a previous application to this study, we eon them 
over at least, before we appear there : we are not quite unpre- 
pared, we learn our jMirts sooner, and we learn them better. 

I#et me explain what I mean by an example. Thera is 
scarce any folly or vice more epidemical among the sons of 
men than that ridieulous and hurtful vanity by whieb the 
people of each country are apt to prefer themselvee to thoee of 
every other, and to make their own customs, and manners, 
and opinions the standards of right and wrong, of true and 
false. The Chinese mandarins were strtQgely surprised, and 
almost iueredulotts, when the Jesuits showed them how mall 
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* figure ilufir em|»ire nude in the geueml map of Uie world* 
The Smojedes wondered much at the C»r of Moaoovj for 
not linog among them : aud the Holtentui« who returned 
from Eur^Wf i»trij)|ic<l hiiuiielf aa soon as he came hoiii«i 

put OQ his bracelets ikf guts and garbage, and grew stinking 
and lousy as fast as ho could. Now uotliiug ran contribute 
more to pre\ciit us from Ixstng tainted uitli lliis vanity, than 
to accustom ourselves t^arly <<t4*t»ntcniplate the diffcnuit iiattoiin 
of the earth in Uiat vast map which history H|m«A4lH l>cfore us, 
ill their rise and theii fall, in their liarliar^ms and ctvihriHl 
statea, in the likcnewt tuul unbkeiioss of lliem all to one antuher, 
and of each to itisdf. lly frcHpouitly renewing this proNpei*! tt> 
tho mind, the Mexican uUh his cap ami coat of feathens sat rt* 
ficing a human victim to his god, will not ap[KMir mtuc savage 
to our eyes tlian the S|tsinard with a hat on lus head, and ii 
goniUa round his mvk, hiurificing whole rmtions Co Iih amhi- 
turn, Ills avarice, nml < veil the vvuiit4min^ of Iiin « nicltv J 
might show, by a multitude of othci examples, Iioa history 
jkrepares us fur exiicricnce, amt giiidcH ua in i( and inanv of 
thi.'.G would l>c liolh (unous and imiiortant. 1 might likcwibC 
biing several <»ihcr instan<*eH, wherein hiatorv aiTves to [lurgn 
tlie mind of thois' national |iartin1itua ami prejudices that wn 
arc apt to contract iti oiu 4*<lacation, ami that cx|H’ricm c for 
the roost {wrt rither (ontirniH Ilian iciiiovca: liecatifw* it m 
for the roost part confim^d, like our cducattoii. Hut 1 A|»prc 
heud growing too prolix, and shall tiicn'f4*re conclnclit this head 
by obMrving that though an early and prr»jsM uppluatioii totiin 
study of history will contribute extremely to keep our niiiidn 
free from a ridiculous partiality in favor of our own countrv, 
and a vicious prejudice against olherK, ^ci ihn same study will 
create in us a preference of affection our f»wii country. 
There is a story told of Aligarus. lie brought several lieasts 
taken in different places to ftome, they say, and lei them hHise 
liefore Augustus : every beast ran immediately to that [lart of 
the Cirrus where a iiarrel of earth taken from his native soil 
had been laid. “fVfdirt JwiiPHM ApfUa/' This tale might 
|iaas on Josephus; for in liim, 1 believe, I read it : but surely 
the love of our country is a lesson of reason, not an institution 
of nature. Education and habit, obligation and interest, 
attach us to it, not instinct. It is however so necessary to be 
oultivaied, and the proeiierity of all Msdetiiw, as well as the 
grandeur of some, de|iends Ufion it sc muelit that oriUnn by 
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ibear eloquence, ami {jocle by tbeir eiiibuaiaein, have enileiiv* 
ored to work up thin precept of morality intr» a principle of 
INmiiion. But the examples which wc find in history, improved 
)>y the lively descriptions, and the just applauses or oensurea 
of liistorians, will have a much U'ttcr ami more permanent 
t‘flfect Uian declamation, or song, or the dry ethics of mere 
philosophy. In fine, to converse uith historians is to keep 
goo<l company : many of them were excellent men, and thoso 
who were not such liave taken care however to appear such in 
their writings. It must be therefore of great use to prepare 
ciurselves by tins conversation for that of the world, and to 
receive our fimt impressions, and to acquire our first habits, in 
II scene wliera imagi^s of virtue and vice aro continually reprc> 
scuted t<i us in the colors that lielong properly to them, before 
we enter on another serene, when* virtue and vice are too often 
confounded, and what licluiigH to one is ascrilx^d to the other. 

HesidoH the adiaiitage <»f lieginniiig our ai*quaintance with 
mankind sooner, and of liringtiig with us into the world and the 
business of it such u fast of thought and such a teroi>er of 
iiiinil as will enable us to iiuike a iNittcr use of our ex{kericmv, 
thiMO If finilo'r adxaiitage in the stud} of history, that tho 
luiprovt incut wc make bv it extends to more objects, and is 
matio at llic cxiMutm* of otlici men : wliereos that iinproieineiit 
which n ibf* cITimI of oui f»\\ii r\jM*nf*ncc ih (.onfiiicd to fewer 
objects, am I is mafic at oui <iwn exisMise. i'f> state the account 
faiil> tlierefoic InUwccii tlics«* tuo tmpro\cnicnU : though the 
latter be tlie moie \«iln.ibl«% >ct ullownmc Wing mode on one 
side f<»r the miu li gi eater iiuuilsu of cvainples that history pre- 
muits to ns, ami tlcductioii UMiig m.ule on the other of the price 
wc often }4i} foi oiii (Aficnciicc, the \alue fd tho former will 
rise in pro|Mirlion. ** 1 lm>c tctordcd tliesi* things,"* sajs 
I'olyhius, after giving an HCi'onnt of the defeat of Kegultis, 
**that they who read tlic'H' commentaries raa> be rendered 
lictter by them; for all men have two wavs of improvement, 
one arising from tlicir own rx|)encncp, and one from the 
cx|ioricm*e of others/* **That (experience] is imleed plainer 
which arises through our own misfortunes, but that it oofer 
which orisea through those of otherH.” 1 use Camubot/a trails* 
latioii. Polybius goes on and concludes, ^*that since the first 
of these ways exposes us to great Ulmr and peril, whilst the 
second works the some good ^ect, and U attended hy no evil 
circumitnnoe, every one ought to toko for granted that the 
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iiadj of hi«U>ry u Iho best st^liool whore be c«ji lesm bow to 
eooduct himseU io all the situstions of life/' Rtgulos heil 
seen at Homo many enuiuplo^ of of fnignlily, of 

the eoiiteiu|it of ami <if other %irtucH : ami these virtues lie 
practiceil. Hat he had uot loariied« nor hud opiiortiiliity of 
learning another Ic'isou, u hich the esaniptev record*^ in history 
inculcate frequently, the leauoii of nuNlemtion. An insaiiable 
iliimt of militarv fame, an itucteiliiic<l ambition <»f rstending 
their empire, an extnivagsiit Cimtidenee in their own courage 
and force, an inaolent couUMn|a. of their eiieiuieu, uti iui|H*tootii 
overhearing spirit with whhdi the> pumiuHl all their eiitei- 
priscH, composetl iii hia days the distiiiguishing character ol a 
Homan. Whatever the aenate and |H»ople msolveil, to the 
luemhors of that ciiinnioii wealth ntqieaitMl Imlh practicable ami 
juht. Neither difficulties ii<»r thngera could check them : and 
their aagea hail not yet duico^ereil tliat virtues in exe< w <legen- 
crate into \icci. Notwithstanding the heautifnl rant wlitcli 
Horace piiU into hii uionUi, I make no doiilit that Ht-gnliis 
learned at (*arthage those Icmiotis of imKlvration uhuh he ha<l 
not leuriicil at Ihitiie; hut he learned them h> ev|M^riem*c. and 
the fraiU of 1 !im exficricnce came tiMi late ami i«ii*t too dear; 
for they cost the total defeat of the Kotnaii army, the pMlonga- 
i:uii t*f ii (ultujitotis u.tr whiili might have Uhui liiiiidunj h\ a 
gloiioiH the lot*i ot hherty to thouhand'i «»f Ihnaati i iti> 

rens, and to Hegidus hiuiMdf, the <d life in the inidnt of 
torments, if wc arc iicdit wlial is |K*r}iap> t vuggenitiim in 
the Homan author«i. 

There is another advantage, worthy our oh<<mation, that 
belongs to the t*tudy of hiHfon ; and that 1 ali.ill iiicntton here, 
not only bcHMiiisc of tin* imimrUtncc of it, hut U*(4Usc it looiU 
me immediately to s[M*uk of the nature of tin* iiiiproveinent 
we ought to have in our view, and of the mi*ilnal in which it 
seems to me that this improvement ought to lie pursued : two 
particulars from which your lordship may Uiink {lerliaps Uiat I 
digress too long. The advantage 1 mean consists in this, Uiat 
the examples which history presents to us, both of men and of 
events, are geoendl) complete ; ilie w hole exam|»le is Iwfore us, 
and consequently the whole lesson, or sometiraes the vsriotts 
Icseons, which philosophy proposes to teach us by tliU example. 
For Arst, as to men, wo see tliem at tlieir wliole length In 
history, and we see tliem generally there tlimngh a 
less partial at leest than that of experience : for 1 imagine Uiat 
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A wliig or a lory, wliilst those parties subsisUxly would have 
ooudenined in Saturniuus the spirit of faction which he ap- 
plauded in Ilia own tribunes, and would have applanded in 
Dniius the spirit of moderation which he despised in those of 
the contrary party, and which lie sus[iected and hated in those 
of his own party. The villain who has imposed on mankind 
by his power or cunning, and whom eaperienoe could not un- 
mask for a time, is unmasked at length ; and the honest man, 
who has been misunderstood or defamed, is justified before his 
story ends. Or if this docs not happen, if the villain dies with 
his mask on, in tlic midst of applause, and honor, and wealth, 
and power, and if the honest man dies under the same load of 
calumny and disgrace under which he lived, driven perhaps 
into exile, and ex|Kfsod to want, yet we see histoiical justice 
executed, the name of one branded with infamy, and that of 
the other celebrated with panegyric to succeeding ages. 
esteem it the clilef office of annals that virtues 1^ not kept 
sihmt, and that men in.iy fear wicked words and deeds by 
reason of posterity and ill re[>orl/* Thus, according to 
Tacitus, and according to truth, fiom which his judgments 
tkddom deviate, Uie principal duty of history is to erect a 
tribunal, like that among the Egyptians, mentioned by Diodo- 
rus SiouliiB, wheto men and jirinces thcinsclves were tried, 
and condemned or acquitted, after their deatlis ; where those 
who had not liecii punished for tlieir crimes, and those who 
liad not been honored for their virtues, received a just retribu- 
ticin. The sentence is pronounced in one cose, os it was in the 
other, too late to oorreot or reoom]>cuse ; hut it is pronounced 
ill time to render these examples of general instruction to man- 
kind. Thiui Cioero, that I may quote one instance out of 
thonaands, and that I may do justice to the general character 
of that great man, whose particular failing I have censured so 
freely, — C'icoro, 1 say, was abandoned by Octavius, and mas- 
saerM by Antony, Hut let any man nod this fragment of 
ArelUtts Poscus, and choose which he would wish to have 
been, the orator, or the triumvir? **Ab long os the human 
race shall exist, as long os literature sliall prevail, as Icmg as 
honor shall be the reward of the highest eloquence, as long as 
nature or fortune shall stand, or memory endure, you will be 
esteemed by poaterity a wonderful intellect, and though pro- 
•cribed in one age, )ou will proeoribe Antony in all.** 

Thua again, as to events that stand recoiled in history, we 
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(m thm ill, we tee them it they followed one inotlier, or ii 
they prodaoed one inoUier, eiuiee or effecU, immedlite or re- 
mote* We ire eiit beekt le it were, Into former tgee : we live 
with the men who lived before ua, and we inUaljit coimtiiee 
that we never aaw. Place it enlarged, and time |>roluiiged« in 
this manner; so that the man who applies himself early to the 
stndy of history may acquiie in a few years, and lieforo he sets 
hie foot abroad in the world, not only a more extendttd kuowl* 
edge of mankind, but the etperienci^ of mors oeiituries than 
any of the patriarchs saw. The r%entii we are w'ltuf^sses of, iii 
the oonrse of the longest life, apii^oar to us \cry often original, 
unprepared, single, and un-ndati\e, if I ms) ums surh an ex- 
pression for want of a better in Kiiglisb ; in French I would 
say iiolSt: they appear such very often, are lallml aceidents, 
anti looked on as the efferta of ehatiee ; a word, by tbe way, 
which is in constant use, and bas fmpieniiy no dtUntiiitmin 
meaning. Wo get over the pretH'iit diilicultv. we impriAu the 
momentary advantage, os well as ue can. and \ c biuk ii«i 
farther. Ex|)crience can t any us no farthei ; for ex|H*i ivies* 
can go a very Utile wa> Uu k in dims»venng cause* un«l effects 
are not the objects of iA|>vrieiice till tlif*y hapinm. From hence 
many errors in judgment, and by eonMS|uence in conduct, ne< es- 
sarily arise. And here too lies the difTertMi^v we are H|wakiiig 
of between history and exjH^tieiice, The atUuntage on tin* side 
of the former is double. In ancient history, as ue have said 
already, the examples itre complete, which are incomplete in 
the course of ex|)tirience. The beginning, the progrtsston, and 
the end appear, not of particular reigns, much less of particular 
entaxprises, or systems of jiolicy alone, hut of goviwnmeiita, of 
nations, of empires, and of all the various systeoH that have 
snooeeded one another in the course of their duration. In 
modem history the oxamph-s may be, and sometimes an*, in- 
complete ; but they have this advantage when they ate so, that 
they serve to render complete the examples of our outi litnc. 
Experience is doubly defective ; we an* Ixim tn*> late to see the 
beginning, and wo die too soon to see the end c>f man) things* 
History supplies both these defects. Modem history sitows 
the causes, when experience presents the effects alone; and 
ancient history enables us Up guess at the effects, when ex* 
perience presenU the causes alone, l^et me explain luy mean- 
ing by two examples of these kindSf — one past* the oilmr actu- 
ally present. 
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WhMi ilM lemtution of 000 tliouiiad mx hiUMbed uni 
0 igblj*eight happaaod, few men then elive, 1 iii|ii»eie» went 
bftber in their senrob aCier the canees of itr than the eatmw 
Hpint attempt of king James against the religion and liberty 
of his pec^le, llts former conduct and the poasages of king 
Charles the second’s reign might ranlde still at the hearts of 
lome men* bat could not be set to account among the eansea 
of his deposition, since he ha<l succeeded, notidthstssding 
them, peaceably to the throne: and the nation in general, 
even many of tilc>^lo who would have excluded him from it, 
were desirous, ur at least, willing, that he should continue in 
it. Now tUls example, thus staled, affords, no doubt, much 
good instruction to the kings and peo|>le of Britain. But this 
iostmotion is not entire, Ixjciiu-m^ tiio example thus stated, and 
confined to the ex|)oricnoo of that age, is imperfect. King 
James* inaladiniiiislratioii n‘n<lereil :i revolution necessary 
and practicable ; but liis iiinladministnition, ns well as all 
his preceding cumluct, was caused by his bigat attachment U» 
popery, and to the principles of arbitrary government, from 
which no wanitng could divert him. Ilis bigot attachment 
to tliOHC was caused by the exile of the royal family, this exile 
was caused by the usurpation of CVomwell, and Cromwell’s 
usurimtbm was I be effect of a former relicllioxi, begun not 
without rc:i 5 ou on u 4 *cuunt of liberty, but without any valid 
pretense on a«roniit of religion. During this exile, our princes 
caught the t.unt ot |M>pery and fonugn isditics. We made 
them unfit to govern us, and after tluit were forced to recall 
them that they might rescue us out of anarchy. It was neces- 
sary therefore, your lurd>hip secs, at the revolution, and it 
is more so now, to go liaok in history, at least as far as I hays 
ineutionod, and pvrha|)S farther, even to the beginning of king 
James the first’s reign, to render this event a complete exam- 
ple, and to develop all tho wise, honest, and salutary precepts 
with which it is pregnant, Intth to the king and subject* 

I’ho other example shall he taken from what has sneoeeded 
the revolution. Few men at tliattime looked forward enough 
to foresee the necessary consequenoes of the now oonetitulion 
of the revenne that was soon afterwards formed ; nor ot 
method of funding that immediately took plaoe ; whkli, ahausd 
as they are, have continued ever since, tiU it is beoonie scam 
pomihle to alter them* Few people, I aay, fovmw how the 
ercatbn of funds, and the mult{{dioaiioii of taxes, wmdd in- 
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mmm yttilyllMi pomcf Hwerowatiwl bring wir BlMNrUM» 
bynnnimi nnd in c e n niy | ff o g»iM iP n» into nwrn iiA 
Iw apfMmfii dangar, than Hamf wm In halm Iba mainlinn* 
Tba Bi T eaai l va fU bnabandnr pfnatload fom Um baginnim al 
kbig WiUiaia'a raigm and wbiob laid the foandaUona af all 
m lael and all wa laar, via nol iba affaat ol igmnannai miih 
taha« or whal wa call chanoa, bat of darign and coIimm In 
Oioaa who had iha away at that time. 1 am not ao naotauriin- 
Ue» howawi aa to beliava that they inteodod to bring apon 
their ooontry all the mtaohiefa that wa» who came after thorn, 
exparianoa, and apfiralietul. Ko« they aaw the maaaamB they 
to^ aingly, and onralativaly, (tr reUUively aione to aome imma* 
dialo object. The notion of attaching men to the new govam* 
moot, by tempting them to embark their fortunea on the aamo 
bottom, waa a reaaoii of etato to aome r the notion of creating 
a new, that ta, a moneyed intereitt, m opiMieiiif»ii to tbw landeil 
mteieaty or aa a balance to if, and of acquiring a amietior iii- 
floenoe in the city of l^mdon at )<^aht by t}M> 
of great corporations a n^Hfeoti of |uirty fMotbrnk: and I 
make no doubt that the opportunity of allla^) nig iuiitKn«i; 
cetaten by the mauagcnicnt of fumls by tiaibtKiog in |ni{fcr, 
and by aU the firta of jobbing, uai« a mu^Mi of private inim't 
to thoeo who aop{>orU*d and itnproved thin fvcbcine of intquit;*, 
if not to those who deviiiod it. They no farther. Nav, 

a*e who caroo after them, and have long taHti'fl tio* bitter frnii i 
of the corniptbni they phuifod, nerr far ffoiti taking Hi<h an 
alarm at our diairces, and our danger, as they deserved ; till 
the moat leuioto and fatal effert of caustat, laid by the last 
generation, waa very near UK^miiag an object of experience 
in this. Yonr lord^iis 1 am sure, aem at once bow much a 
doe reflection on Ute |»aaang4*ii of former timrs aa they stand 
recorded in the history of our oivn, and of olin-r coiinities 
would liave deterre^l a free iieoplo fiom tnistiug tlie sobi man* 
agemeni of so great a revenue, anil Itie ante nominatioti of 
thoee legions of oflicers employed in it, to their chief magU- 
trate, Tliere remained indeed no pretense for iloing s<k when 
once aaaUtry waa sdileil on (he prince, and tlie pnblio lovcntie 
waa no longer in any sense lita revenue, nor the public espeoaa 
his espenae. Give me leave to add that it would have bsso, 
and would be still, moro decent with regard to the prince, and 
Ims rqrognant if not more eonformabie to the principle end 
pvaetioe too of our government, to take this pomr and Influ* 
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once from the prince, or to share it vith him, than to exclude 
men from the privilege of representing their fellow-iubjeets 
erho would chooHC them in parliament, purely because they are 
employed and trusted by the prince. 

Your lordship sees not only how much a due reflection 
upon the experience of other ages and countries would haTe 
pointed out national corruption, as the natural and necessary 
consequence of investing the crown with the management of 
HO groat a revenue; but also the loss of liberty, as the natural 
and necessary consoquenoe of national eorruption. 

These two examples explain sufficiently what they are 
intended to explain. It only remains therefore upon this 
head, to o!>Aervo tho differotico between two manners in which 
history mq»]i1ies tho defects of our own exfieriencc. It shows 
UH eauMcs m in fact they were laid, with their immediate 
efTeeis : and it enabloH us to guess at future events. It can 
do no more, in tlie nature of tlungH. My lord Bacon, in his 
f>^poiid 1»ook of the Advancement of I/iaming,** having in his 
mind, I HUppone, what Philo and Josephus asserted of Moses, 
(inirinH thviiie history to have tliis prerogative, that the naira- 
lion may i>c before the fact ns well ns after. But aince 
the ages of prophec), ns well its ininielcH, are jmst, w^e must 
(intent ourseheH to guess at what will Iw by wliat has Ixson : 
we lm\e no i»th»*r nn nis in uui power, and history furnishes 
111 with these. Ilow ve are to improve and apply these 
lueaiis, as well .is lnr.> we «ire to .lecpiire thorn, shall bc deduced 
more particularly in auothei letter. 


THK C'\STLK OF INDOLENCE. 

Ht IIIOMSOX. 

[Jawm Tnomvo^' a ^ ettiaS poet; born at Ednam, Sep te mbw 11, 1700; 
dtf il at the liTvwwl Itlands, Angtut 27, 174S. Ills fatiMr was a alnlslBr and 
the WM Intended ftv the same proleeslon, stodyUytotbalsBd laEdinbtmli. 
Tht minlstrj being dlsUMefol to him, he became a tator, then held an appol^ 
ment In the Court o( ('hanrery, and ftoany in 1744 beeame surveyor gnHBcal o( 
the l.eeenid XslaBds. lltomcist fanioiupoeinsaie *'Tlw8eaB0iia,*’pm4hsd ia 
fiKur («ns, 1730-1730, and The Castle of Indoknoe " C174S). HO alw wnW 
eevexal plays and Isss sueessstui poema] 

Ik lowly dale, fast by a river's side, 

With woody hill o'er hill encompassed rounds 
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A mot.t cui hail ting wiaartl did 

Than whom a fiend more fell ia lumhero f<mu<L 

It waA, I vccu, a lovoljr apoi of ground; 

And there a season at ween June and Maj» 

H:df praukt uiUi s|iring, with summer half imbrowne^h 
A listlesi rUmaie madei wliere» sooth to say, 
living wight could work, uc carM even for ^lay. 

AVas naught around hot loiagrs of rest ; 

Hlcep-BOQthiag groves, and ijoiet lawna between ; 

And flowery liods that aluroberous influence kest, 

From ix>pt>ie8 breathed, and beds of pleasant green. 

Where ne^ or yet was creeping creature seen. 

Meantime, unnumbered glittering streamlets played 
And hurlkd everywhere their waters sheen ; 

That, as they bickered through the sunny glade, 

Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made. 

•loiiicd to the x^rattlc of the purling nil i 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vnle, 

And Hocks loud bleating from the distsiil hilh 
And vacant shciihenU piping in the dale; 

And, now and tlien, huect riiilomd would uail, 
th fitockduvcs plain amid the foicnt deep, 
riiat drowsy riisthHl to the sighing gab* ; 

Vnd Mill n c«»il thr gnwshtfpticr did keep, 

^ • t all these bonmls \bleiit iiielineil all In W* p 

KuH 111 the passage of the %a]e, aImiu*, 

A sable, silent, solemn forest stfiod. 

Where naught but shadowy foims v ej/ m n Pi n.o’vc, 

As Tdless fancied in hei dreaming mo«>i1 , 

And up the hills on either sole, a hwhI 
blackening pines, aye waving to and fro, 

Sent forth a sleepy horror thrruigh the MikM , 

Anri where this valley winded out, below, 

Tbf murmuring mam was heard, and sean*e1y heard, t« flow. 

A pleasing land of drowsiherid it was. 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye. 

And of gay castles in the clouds tliai fsms, 

Forever flushing round a summer sky : 

Tbcic eke the soft delights, that wilchingly 
Instill a wanton sweetness ihrougb the brmt ; 

Ai'd the calm pleasures always hmied nigh; 

But whate'er tmaeked of noyaoce or unrest, 

Was far, far off expelled from this dolietons nest 
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Tht landscape such, inspiring perfect ease, 

Where Indolence (for so the wisard high!) 

Close hid his oastle ’mid embowering trees, 

Tliat half shut out the beams of Vhorbus bright, 
And made a kind of checkered day and night: 
^(canwhile unceasing at the massy gate, 

IVncath a spacious palm, the wicked wight 
Was idaceil ; and to his lute, of cruel fate 
And lalwr harsh, complained, lamcntio" man's ostata 


MANON LESCAUT. 

Hr ADIt£ l'nt:VOST. 


fAniit Ahiaim. rui'tovr i» Ktirrv, bctier knf>wn a*. th» AhhS 

Pn vr«4 bum of gxnl 1 tiinl^ at Artoii, April 1, 1897, iltM) n^ar 

f'hsntUb« KoTctnbfr 178n Hr nmrd fur a Urns m ili« armf , and In 1710 
joinnd the Benedirtlnes ul ht Mmi, haiiiii; thr ordrr In 1727. Ilf then wrni 
l«i Ifollnnd nnit s«t« hia litnc t'bwlU 1 1 «rtt in;* II»'i ** d'liri 

Itonumndf Quallie** (H vuIm., 172H<t7.i2 I. Ur M (V\fUn<t " iSruh., 

17IU 17il0), “141 Tktyfti Uf Killvimo** (8>uk, 17 /h»', • ItMimif Uii Chft'Alifr 
dr« Cfiifui ri df Msiion |^*aul ilTU;. aiiU many f4KA><i and tranilnlhin^ 
“ Mnnon Ltim lut ” la hh f;r« aletil nuik nu 1 nf the fireatcfi of Kirir li O'lif i i J 

On me in, nont l’> p.i\ » \i,il in M. (? 

M. — . Ilf fuiind litm v. illi his mui, tin* gnaidiiiwiii had 

safely restored to I never learned the parliculara of 

their oonvcrsalioii ; Inii I eould easily infer them fnuii the dis- 
luftrous rosultH. They nojit together (the two old gentlemen) 
to the lieutenant geiternl of jHdice, from whom they requeeted 
one favor each : the first w,u to have mo at once liberated from 
Le Chatcirt ; the second to comleinn Manon to perpetual ini- 
pri.*Kmineni or to tninsport her for life to Ameriea* They 
iinppened at that \ery jicriotl to U; sending out a nnnilwr of 
torn lets to till' Miss tail pfM* Th^ lieutfomnt general promi'^ed 
to ha^e her ctiiUirhed on Imard the first \e<iHci that Milud. 

M. Cf M and my father came together to bring mo 

(hu nows of iny lilicration. M. Ci M said someUiing 

i i\il with reference In what hsd |>as!»od ; and having congratu- 
lated me upon my hs|>pineas in having such a father, be exhorted 
me to profit lienceforward by his instruction and example. My 
father desired me to express my sorrow for the injustice 1 hail 
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even coniempUlM agMiwit hii fiunily, aiul my gratitudt* for \m 
havtog aasistad io proonn&g my liberation 

We all left the pnaon together without the meotiun of Mau- 
on’a name. 1 <lared not in their proaen4*o apeak of her to the 
tumkeya. Alaa ! oil ni> enfcreaUea in her fav<ir would have lieen 
uaeleos. The cruel seuteiico upon Manon had arrived at the 
eame time as the warrant for m} diaobarge. The unfoKunate 
girl waa conducted in an hour after to the hoepital to lie then' 
claoaed with some other wtetehed women who luid Wen eon 
demned to the aame punmbment. 

My father having fenced me l4» acvonitian) him lo the houi^i 
where he woe leHidiiig, it noa neai Kti oVlink Wfore 1 liad an 
opjiorlunity of eaiaping hia \igilam'e In leturiiiiig to 
Ch&telet my onl) eriah waa to 4on\ev iwmin lefreHlimenta to 
Manon, and to te<oiiimend hei to the attention of tW |H»rtrr, 
for I had no hn|>c of Wing |H'rmitUHl to st'o lu i ; not hiol I oa 
yet hod time to reflect on the beat means of n'wuing hei 

I naked for the ]*orlei 1 hotl u<in hiHhiait as iinnh li\ 
!iWralit> to him oaby the mtidneimof in> mannei , that, hal- 
ing a diH]KWttton to acr\<‘ me, he afioke of Manon r» wnteneo 
c ilnmty t^lurh ho ainccnU regretted, mmo it \\ah < alculated to 
mollify me, 1 yias at hr^t nimble to c tmiproheinl his meaning. 
We ron\crscd hirwnnc minutes uithuui iiiv und< rstanding him. 
\ t length, |)crceiving lliai an t xpUuation umk « c y, ho g«i\ o 
mo Buch an one aa on «i former ocriuiion I named c mirage t<> 
relate to you, and whndi even now makes tiiy bltMid iiirdio in 
ray \ cina to remcmlior. 

Never did n|>op]exv prinline on mortal n more sudden or 
ternble effect than did the aniitmtn einent of Manon a sentemw 
upon me I fell pioatrule, with at> intense a palpitation of the 
heart that os I isHixiiicd 1 thought that death itself waa efime 
upon me. This idea continued t ven after 1 hatl Wwii rtHttoretl to 
my aeuaes. I gored around me cverv |iMit of the rcsmi, 

then upon nn own paraly/ed hmba, douhtiiig, in mv delinum, 
whether I Mill Ikuc nlNnit me the altrihiitrs of a living man 
It 18 quite cerUiii that, in olieihetice to the desire I felt of ter- 
ininaUng my aufferinga, even by my own luiiid, notlang could 
have been to roe more welcome tliaii death at that moment of 
anguish and despair. Ileligum itself could depu t nothing room 
insupportable after death than the nuking agony with whieh I 
was then convulsc«l Vet. In a fiiira«Ie, only vitthin the |H«wtt 
fd omuip«itent love, I vaai regsiiied ytn nt^h en ou.di to » itprf*sf 
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mf gfililtiidla t4> Heaven for lefttoriug me to aenae and reaaoa. 
My deaUi eoold liave only lieen a relief and bleaaing to myaelf ; 
wbema Manon liad oceaaton for my prolonged exiatenoe, in 
ofvler to deliver her, to auccor her, to avenge her wronga ; 1 
aerore to devote that exiatence unremittingly to these objects. 

'file porter gave me every aaaiatunce tliat 1 could have ex* 
{H»cted at the hands of my oldest friend ; 1 accepted his ser- 
vices with the liveliest gratitude. ^^Alaa!*' said I to him, 
** you then are affected by ray sufferings ! The whole world 
abiindona me *, my own father pmves one of the very crueloat 
of my [tcrHOcutors ; no person feels pity for me ! You alone, in 
thiH ab(»de of Huffering and slunie, > you alone exliibit compas- 
sion for the in<wt wretched of mniikind ! ** 11c advised mo not 
to appf^ur ill the stivet until 1 had recovered a little from my 
alilirtioii. lh» nut stop mo," said J, as 1 went oat ; ** we shall 
met^t again sooner tlian you imagine : get ready your darkest 
duiigoon, for 1 shall shortly liecoino its lennnt.** 

In fact, my hist idea wan nothing leas than to make away 
with the tw'o <i M — sand the lieutenant general of |io- 
licc, and then to attack the hospital, sword in hand, assisted 
by all whom I could enlist in siiy cause. Even my father's 
life was hardly resiiectcd, so just apjiearod my feelings of ven- 

geancis for the |H)rter had informed me that be and G 

M- — were jointly the authors of iiiy ruin. 

Hut when 1 had lulvanced sotiio pacHw into the street, anti 
the frt'sh air had cooletl iii) cxcitemfiil, 1 gradually vicwctl 
itiHlters 111 It nioro nitioiiul iiumnI. I'he death of our enemies 
couhl lie of hUlti use to Manon ; uiid the obvious effect of such 
violence w'ould be to deprive mo of all other cluuice of serving 
her. Hosides, coiiUl 1 t*vor bring luysidf to be a cowardly 
assassin ’ Hy whut other means could I accomplish my re^ 
veuge? 1 set all my ingenuity and all my efforts at work to 
procure the dclivoraiico of Manon, leaving everything else to 
lie constdertMl hereafter when 1 had sucoeoded in this first and 
paminount objc<«t. 

1 had very little money left ; money, however, was an indis- 
pensable basis for all luy opcriitions. 1 only knew three per- 
smts from whom 1 hail any right to ask peomiiary assistaiiee, — 

M, do T , Tiberge, and my father. There appmed little 

chance of obtaining any from the two latter, and 1 was raslly 
uslmniod again to importune M. de T— ^ But it is not in 
desperate emergencies Uiat one stands upon points of oeremony. 
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1 wwt fltii to Uie WBimory of St 8iilpioo» Ndthooi oaooMiriM 
wheUior I ihoiild be recognised. 1 aelEed tot Ttt«rge» Hie 
first words showed me thet he knew noshing of m mol mir 
venture: this made me change the design I had origiaallj 
formed of appealing at once to his compasdkui. I spoke gen* 
orally of the pleastire it had given me to see my frthw agi^ $ 
and I then begged of him to lend me some money, under Uie 
pretext of being anxious before I left Paris to pay a few Uttie 
debts which 1 wiriied to keep secret. He hancMme has purse, 
without a single remark. 1 took twenty or twenty •five pounds, 
which it contained. I offered him my note of hand, but he was 
too generous to accept it. 

1 then went to M. de T . I had no reeenre with him. 

I plainly told him my misfortunes and distress. He already 
knew everything, and had informed himself even of the most 
trifling ciroumstanoe, on account of the iniercMit he naturally 

took in young O M *s adventure. He however liiiteficd 

(o roe, and seemed sincerely to lament wliat had occurred. 
When I consulted him as to the best means of rescuing Msnoii, 
he answered tliat ho saw such little ground for hopt that with* 
out some extraordinary iuterpoeition of Provideticc it would bo 
folly to expoct relief : that he had ]iaid a visit expressly to tho 
hospital SLDco Manon hod \m*n transferred from tho Cbaielet, 
but that he could not even obtain permission to see her, os Uie 
lieutenant general of police had given the strictest orders to 
the contrary ; and that, to complete Uie catastroplio, the unfor- 
tunate train of convicts, iu wliicli she was to bo included, was 
to take its departure from Paris Ute day but one after. 

1 was so confounded by what be said, that if he had gone 
on qieaking for another hour, I should not have iniermpted 
him. He eontinuod to tell me that tho reason of his not call- 
ing to see me at the Cbktelot was that he hoped to be of more 
use by appearing to be unknown to me ; that for tho last few 
hours, since 1 hi& been set at liberty, he had in vain looked for 
me, in cider to suggest the only plan tlirough which hs could 
see a hops of averting Bfanon^s fate. He told mo it was dan- 
gerous oonnsel to give, and implored me never to mention the 
part he took in it : it was to And some enterprising fellowa, 
gallant enough to attack Manon’s guard on getting outaida the 
barriAre. Nor did ha wait for me to uige a plea of poverty. 
‘^Hete ia fifty poonda,** be said, preaenting me his pomei 
may be of use to yon ; you can repay me when you are in 
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better oircumete&cee.’* He added that if the fear of loeing bia 
obaraoter did not prevent him from embarking in audh an en- 
terpriae, he would have willingly put his awo^ and his life at 
my service. 

I'his unlooked-for generosity affected me to tears. I ez- 
pressed my gratitude with as much warmth as my depressed 
spirits left at my command. 1 asked him if there were nothing 
to be expected from interceding with the lieutenant general of 
(>olioe : he said that ho had considered that point, but that he 
looked ui>on it as a hoiieless attempt, liecatise a favor of that 
nature was never accorded without some strong motive, and he 
did not see what indncemciit could Iks held out for engaging 
the intercession of any person of power on her bidialf ; that if 
any hope couhl possibly lie entertained Ufson the [xsiiit, it must 

be by working a change in tlie feelings of old G M 

and my father, and by prevailing on them to solicit from the 
lieutenant general of |X)lice the revocation of Manon’s sentence. 
He offeretl to do everything iu his power to gain over the 

younger (• M , although he fancied a coldness in tliat 

gentleman's manner lowanls him, prolsably from some suspi- 
cions he might entertain of his being conceme<l iu the late 
affair ; ami he entreated me to lose no opportunity of effecting 
the desired change in my father s luizid. 

This was no easy undertaking for me ; not only on account 
of the difficulty I should naturally meet in overcoming bis 
opinion, but for another reason which made me fear even to 
approach him : 1 ha<l quitted his lodgings contrary to his ez- 
]>rcis orders, and was resolved, since 1 had learned the sad fate 
of my poor Mation, never again to return thither. 1 was not 
without apprehensions inde^ of his now retaining me against 
my will, and iwrliajis taking me at once Wk with him into the 
country. My elder brother had formerly had recourse to this 
violent measure. True, 1 was now somewhat older ; but ago 
» a feeble argument against force. I hit upon a mode, how- 
ever, of avoiding this danger, which was to get him by con- 
trivance to some public place, and there announce myself to 
him under sn assumed name. 1 immediately resolved on this 

method. M. do T went to G M 's, and I to the 

Luxembourg, whenee 1 aent my father word that a gentleman 
waited thare to spaak with him. I hardly thonght he would 
eonie, as the night was ailvanotng. He, however, soon made 
his ap|>oarancc, followc<l by a servant : 1 bcggc<l uf him to 
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ehooM A wilk wbare we ocmld be eUme. We welked ei leeel a 
htmdred pecee without epoAking. He dottbUeee imegined ihAi 
■o much precAU^ could not be teken without eonie iiuportAiit 
object. He wutod fur my opeuing speech, eod 1 wee aneditet* 
ing how to commence it. 

At length 1 begun. 

“Sir,** Mid I, trembling, **yott ere a good end Affectionete 
perrat ; you have loeded me with favors, and have forgiven me 
an infinite number of faults ; I also in my turn call Heaven to 
witness the sincere and tender and respectful sentiments 1 en- 
tertain towards you. Rut it does seem to me that your inex- 
curable severity ** 

‘♦Well, sir, my severity iiiterrupietl iny fathsr, who no 
doubt found my hesitation little auited to his impatieuce. 

“All, sir,** 1 replied, “ it do<m seem to me thst your severity 
is excessive in the penalty you infiiet u|kui the unfortunate 
Manon. You have taken only M. G— M— >-*s report of 
her. His hatred ban nia<le him represent her to you in the 
most odious colors ; you liave formed a frightful idea of her. 
She is, on the contrary, the niildeat and moat amiable of living 
creatures; would that Heaven had but inspired you at any one 
moment with the deeire of aeeing her ! I am convinced that 
you would be not less sensible of her i>crfeclions than your 
unhappy son. You would then have Unsu her advocate ; you 

would have abhorred the foul artifices of (I M , you 

would have had pity on Imtli her and me. Alas! 1 am per- 
suaded of it; 3 ''our heart is not insensible; it most ere now 
have melted with comfjaiisiun.*' 

He interrupted me again, perceiving tliat I spoke with a 
warmth which would not allow me to finish very briefly. He 
begged to know with what re<{uest I intended to wind up so 
fervent an harangue. 

“ To ask my life at your hands,** said T, “ which I never can 
letAiB if Manon once emiiark for America.** 

“Not no!” replied he, in the aevereat tone; “I would 
rather aee you lifeleu than infamous and depraved.** 

“ We have gone far enough, then,*' said I, catching bold of 
his ann ; “tAke from me in common mercy my life, weniw ai^ 
odiouA insttpportible as it henceforwArd most be ; lor in 
the slAte of deapsir into which yon now plunge me death would 
be the giestest fnvor you could bestow, — s favor worthy of a 
lather’s haad.** 
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diotild only give you what yon dMorre,^ refdied he; 
know fethen who would not haye ihown as much patience ae 
I have, but would themselvea have executed speedy justice ; 
but it is my foolish and excessive forbearance that hu been 
your min.” 

I threw myself at his feet. Ah! ” exclaimed I, *^if you 
have still any remains of mercy, do not harden your heart 
against my distress and sorrow. Remember that I am your 
child 1 Alas ! think of my poor mother I You loved her ten- 
derly I Would you have suffered her to be tom from your 
arms? You would have defended her to the death ! May not 
the same feeling then 1)0 pardoned in others? ('an persons 
become barbarous and rrnel after having themselves experi- 
enced the softening influence of tenderness and grief? ” 

Breathe not again the sacred name of your mother,'* he 
exclaimed, in a voire of thunder; ^^the very allusion to her 
memory rouses my indignation. Had she lived to witness the 
unredeemed proflig<u 7 of your life, it would have brought her 
in pain and sorrow to her grave. Let us put an end to this 
discussion,” he added; **it distresses me, and makes not the 
slightest ohaugo in my determination. 1 am going back to my 
lodgings, and 1 desire you to follow me.” 

'rho Cl Mil and resolute tone in which ho uttered this com- 
mand c<;n^ ine(*d me tluvt h«* was incxonihle. 1 HiepjMHl some 
pae(*K aside for fear he should tliiiik fit to lay han<l8 upon me. 

** Do not increase my misery and despair,'* said 1 to him, 
*M)y for(‘iug tiio to disobt^y you. It is impossible for me to 
follow you ; and <^ually so tliut 1 should continue to live, 
after the unkind treatment I have experienced from you. 1 
therefore bitl you an eternal oilieu. When you know that I 
am dead, as 1 shall soon lie, the paternal affection whicli you 
onoo entertaine<l for roe may lie p(*rhaps revived.” 

As I was aliout to turn away from him, *^You refuse then 
to follow me,” crie<i he, in a tone of excessive anger. **Oo! 
go on to your ruin! Adieu, ungrateful and disobedient boy ! " 

** Adieu ! '* exclaimed 1 to him, in a bunt of grief, ** adieu, 
rrucl and unnatural father ! ” 

1 left the Luxembourg, and rushed like a madman through 

the streets to M. de T 's house. I raised my hands a^ 

eyea as I went along, invoking the Almighty Powers. *‘Oh, 
Heaven,” cried 1, **will you not prove more merciful than 
man? The only hoiie that remaina to me is from above ! ” 
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M. do T had not yot Matnod homo; but h# urivoft 

before many tninutei liatl oUiiaed. Ilia nrgoUalion hod been 
AA unaumWul an my own. fie «i>M mo no with the meet aor- 
ronrful countenance. Young <1 .M , although Iimb irri- 

tated than lita father ngainat Manoii mikI me, would not undertake 
to petithm in our fa%'or. lie wiih in groat measure deterred by 
the fear which ho himficlt had fd the vindictive <»ld Icclior, \vl»o 
had already \cuU*<l hw uiu^r .igaiiiht him fur hiK deaign < f 
forming a connection vvith Mumui. 

There only reiiuiiit^d lo ims thucrure, the violent meaivuriN 
which M. do T had Hl 1 gg(.^te«i. 1 now oonfiiUHl all itiy 
ho|ica to them, 'i'hcy were tpie^liotdeiui uio*4 uncertain , hut 
they held out to uu, at leant, a auliataiitial eoiuMdatioii in the 
certainty of meeting death in the attempt if unauccciMiful. I 
left him, liegging that he would offci up hm l»eH( wiahr^a f*»r tti> 
triumph ; and 1 thought otilv of liuding home comjiatiioua to 
whom I rnighi coiiininincate a }M>rtioti of iim own Mitimge and 
deternii nation. 

The tint that ivceiitrcd to tiic u.h the huiiie guardannit 
wlomi I had cniplo>ed (<» arn^nt Ci - M_.. | had intended 

indeed to paan the night at hia rnomH, not having had a itio- 
of Iciaure during the iifiernooii to pioeure invwdf a hnlg 
ifig. 1 found him alone. He vv«i>i glad to leo nm oiH of tit’ 
t'liatelet. He made mean offer of Ins Mrvnea. I cYplnimd 
to him ill wliiit wav he might mov do me the greatest kiudm^. 
He hud good Hcii'ic enough to jM^n eive all the flitTieultieN ; but 
ho waa alaogtmcroUM eiiongh to iintlertake to Huniiount them. 

We apent purt <d tie night in (oiiHideting how the plot waa 
to be executed. He h|M)ke of the thit^e aoldierh whom he fmtl 
made uw* of on the l.ia* oet .isimii, .n nun wIuim* rotfruge ha4l 
lioen provctl. M. de '1'—— had lohl me the exact iitiinlier of 
archon that would evitrl Manoti : ihe^ were hut aix. Five 
strong and dctcrininefl men could not fail to alrike terror into 
Iheae fellows, who w'oiiM never think of defending themaelveH 
bravely when they were tti l>f» allowed the alU*rnalive of avoid- 
ing danger by aiirreiidering ; ami of that they wimhl no doubt 
avail themaclvea. As I was not without moiicyi the guanUman 
adviaed me t«> a|taro no |Nkina or ex|ieiiae Ui insure aucoeaa. 
** We moat be mounted,'^ ho iiaid, ** and each man innat have 
Ilia carbine and piatoU ; I will Uke care to prefiare everything 
lequiiite by to-morrow. Wc ahall also want tliree new auiii 
of regimentaU for the auldierei who dare not appear ia an 
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nMmy of ihii kind in Uie uniform of their regiment. I handed 
him the hundred pisiolea which I had got from M. de T— - ; 
it waa all eipend^ the next morning, to the veiy last aou. I 
inepected the three eoldiera. 1 animated them with the most 
liberal promliiee ; and to confirm their confidence in me, 1 
began by making eatdi man a present of ten piatolee. 

The moroenUnui <lay having arrive<l, I sent one of them at 
an early hour to the hospital to oMcertain the exact time when 
the police were to start with their prisoners. Although 1 
merely t4x»k this precaution from niy excessive anxiety, it 
turned out to have Wen a prudent step. I had formed my 
plauN U|Km false inhiriiuitioii 1 had received ns to their 

destination ; and liclieviiig that it was at Rochelle this unhappy 
group was to einlsirk, all niy trouble would have been thrown 
away in waiting for them on the Orleans rood. However, I 
learned h) the solduM's rt*{Mirt that they would go out towards 
Rouen, and that it was fri>m llavic ile (irace the\ were to sail 
for America, 

We at <iuco went to the gate of St. Ilouore, taking care tti 
go by different streeU. We ttssiMiibled at tho end of the fau- 
iiourg. Our horses were fresh. Jn u little time we obsened 
liefore us tJie six iirclieis and Uie two wretched car.nuiis whieli 
\uu saw at l'aM> two \eaiM ago The sight alone almost d(»- 
priverl me of my strength and senses. Fate!'' said 1 to 

myself, **eruel Fate! grant me now either death i»r \n‘tory.** 

We hastiU eonsulttMl as to the iihmIo of making tho attack. 
The ea\aloade was onl\ fmrr liuii<lred paces in ad\aiice, and 
we might intercept tlieiii Ity cutting across a small field rouml 
which the highroad led. The guard.siuaii was for this course, 
itt order to fall suddenly U|K>n them while unpre|iared. 1 ap- 
proved of the plan, and was the first ti> spur my horse forward ; 
hut Fate once again relentlessly blasUnl all my ho^Hm. 

The escoit, seeing Ine horsemen ruling towards them, in- 
ferreil that it was for the pur|HMe of attacking them. They 
put themseU-es in a position t>f defense, prepanng their bayo- 
nets and guns xrith an air of n^solutum. 

This demonstration, w'hteh in the guardsman and myself 
only inspired freadi courage, had a very different effect upon 
our three cowardly eouipanions. They stopped aimultaneoualy, 
and having mutlereil to eat h other iM>me words which I could 
not hear, Uiey turned their horses* heads, threw tlie bridles on 
their necks, and gallotted back towards Paris. 
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^Good lltfftveiMl ** iftid ibe gnardmutt^ wlio tppeartxl «• 
mttoh annoyed as 1 was by thia inCunooii denerUon. •* wbal U 
to be done? We are but two now,’* 

From rage and eomiteriutioii 1 liad loat all power of apeeeh. 
I doubted whether my fliet revenge iihould not Iw in poiiuifig 
the oowarda who liad alMuidontHl me. 1 aaa them flying, and 
looked in the other direction nt the eacori ; tf it liad beeu poe* 
Mible to divide m)iielf, I idiould at once have fallen upon hoili 
(hear objerta of my fury; 1 aliould ha\e deatruyed all at the 
Hame moment. 

The guardaman, who aaw niy irreaolutum hy my waiidertitg 
gase, begged of me to hear hifi advitw, IWiiig but two/' he 
Maid, ^ it would be inaJneaK t4> attack hix lueti aa well armixl aa 
ouraelvea, and who hih^iu tletcrmiiied t«» ua flrmly. Let 

ua return to Paria, and endeavor to nijcccchI tiottvr in the (hou^i 
of our coniiudea. The pi due caninil make very rapid prugrvaii 
with two heavy vana ; uc may o\crtake them to*iut»rrow with- 
out diiBculty/* 

I reflect^ a moment ou tUia Kuggc^Hlion ; but ae«*ing noth- 
ing around me but dcapair, 1 t«»ok a liiml and tmleed deaperate 
reeidutioii. Thia wan to ihatik niy comiNUiion for hia aervicffi, 
and far from attacking the |M»lice,to go up with auhmbaion and 
implore them to nM'eive me among them, tliat 1 might accom- 
pany Manon to Havre de (tnu’e, and afterwarda, if ixmaihle, 
croaa the Atlantic with her. ^*Tho whole world in cither |»er- 
aecuting or betraying me/* aiud 1 to the guardMiuin ; ** 1 have 
no longer the |iower of intereating any one in iny favor ; I ex- 
|>ect nothing more, either from Fortune or the frtenilahip of 
man ; my miaery i« at ita height ; it only remaiiui for me to 
submit ; so that 1 close my eyes henceforward againit every 
gleam of hope. May lleawii/* I I'ontinued. **rewanl you for 
your generoaity ! .\dicu I I alioll go and aid my wretched 
destiny in fllliiig up the full measure of my ruin." He in vain 
endeavoreil Ui tkeniiatle me t4i return with him to Paris. 1 
entreated him to leave me at once, leal the |M*ltce should still 
suspect us of an intention to attack them. 

Riding towards the cort4^ at a slow fiaoe, and with a 
sorrowful oountenanoe, tbs guards could liaidly see anything 
very teiriflc in my approach. They seemed, however, to 
expect an attack* ^ile persuaded, gentlemen,** laid 1 to 
them, ^‘that 1 come not to wage war, but rather to ask 
lavocs.'* I then begged of Uiem to continue their progrsw 
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withcNit any distnwit iuid tm we went along I made my iolioita- 
tioiie* 

They consulted together to ascertain in what way they 
should entertain my request. The chief of them spoke for the 
rest. He said that the orders they liad received to watch the 
prisoners vigilantly were of the strictest kind ; tliat, however, 
f seemed so interesting a yoiuig man that they might be in- 
dnced to relax a little in their duty ; hut tliat 1 must know, of 
course, that this would cost mo Boinoiliing. I liad about six* 
iceii pistoles left, and candidly told them what my purse con- 
tained. ^ Woll/^ said the gendarme, ** wo w ill act generously. 
It shall only cost you a crown an hour for conversing with any 
of our girls that you may prefer, — that is the ordinary price 
in Paris.*' 

I said not a word to Munon, booauso I did not wish to let 
tliem know of my passion. They at tirst supi) 08 cd it was 
merely a boyish whim, that made mu think of amusing inyHclf 
with those creatures ; but when they discovered that I was in 
lovu, they increased their demands in such a way that my pniH.^ 
was completely empty on leaving Mantes, where wc had ^l^pl 
the night liefore our arrival at Pansy. 

Shall 1 descrilie to you my heartrending interviews uith 
Maiton during this j(mnu\v, and what my sensations were when 
I cthtained from the guards permissiou tu appro.ach her caravan ? 
Oh, language never can adequat«dy express the seiitinicntH cif 
the heart ; hut picture to yourself my poor mistress, with a 
chain round her waist, seated u|K>n a haudfiil of straw, her 
head resting languidly against the |Minel of th<» carriage, her 
face (Mile and Imtiied with tears, which forced a passage between 
her eyelids, aliliough she kept them continually closed. She 
had not even the curiohity to tqien her eyes on hearing th? 
hustle of the guards when they expected our attack. Her 
( lothea were sinled and in disonler ; her delicate luinds exposetl 
to the rough utr ; in tine, her whole angelic form, that face, 
lovely enough to carry liack the world to idolatry, presented a 
ijpcctoidu of diHtre<u and anguish utterly indescribable. 

1 spiuit some iiionients gating at her as 1 rode alongside the 
carriage. I hod lost my self-posseasion that I was several 
tiroes cm the point of falling from my horse. My sigha and 
frequent exclamations at length attracted her attention. She 
looked at and recogniuid me, and I remarked that on the 
Amt impulse she unconsciously tried to leap f rmn the carriage 
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Urwudi but being checked by her chiUti« ehe fell inlo her 
fonner attitude. 

1 begged of the guaitU to liop one moment for the of 
mercy ; they ocmMOted for the mike of evnrice* 1 tliemounted 
to go and ait near her. She waa ao languid and feeUe that alio 
waa fur some time witliout the iK»e<*r of ajieech, and ruuld not 
raiae her handa : I bathed them with my ttumi ; and being my* 
aelf unable to utter a woni, we fonioHl t<igethcr aa deplorable 
a picture of diatrrea aa ctnild well lie aecii. When at length uc 
were able to a|>eak^ otir convcTHittum waa tint wirrowfu). 
Manon said little ; ahaine and grief aif|»cared to liavc altarcMl 
the character of her voice ; itn tone waa fccblf and Irctnulona. 

She tlianketl me fur not )kti\ing forg<»itcii hcft and for the 
comfort 1 gave her in allowing her to tiro me once mure, and 
aho then l>ado me n long and iaat farfw«d). lint wlirii I ti«tunH| 
her that no power on <anh cuuld i*v<»r ^•pnmte me from her, 
and that 1 waa roaulwd to billow her to the extremity of tim 
world, — to w'utch over her, -to guard her, — 1o hue her, — 
iiml iiiwjiarably to uiiito m\ wn'tchH dcjitiiiy wifli herm the fMNir 
girl g«ivu uuy to Kudi fiNdtng'i of tciidcrtieiM and grief that 1 
nliiKHt dreaded dang4*r to h«'r life from the vinletieeof her emo^ 
tion; the agitation of her whole hotil M«emeit iiitcnaely t*<meetf- 
Iratod in her eyea; hlie them Ht<*aklfajitly MjM»n m*». hho 

more than onre ojH*ncd her lipa without the of giving 

iitteranco to her tlioughi**. 1 eoiiM, however, raleh aoiiie ex- 
prcaaioiia that dropjK'd from her, of ndniimtioii and wonder at 
my cxci'ftHivc ]o\ o, of doubt tiuu ahe emild havo Ixen fortii 
iiaie (oiough to inspire mo with a fMuiHioii w» of ear* 

neat entreaty tluit I x«oii1d almndfui my intention of follotidii;; 
her, and acek elM*where a lot iiioro w^orthy of me, and which, 
ahe aaid, 1 could never hojio to find with her. 

Inapiteof tho «Tuole»»l inflietiona of Tate, 1 derivwl comfort 
from her looka, and from the eonvietion that 1 now |MMm*aDe<l 
her undividml afTection. 1 had in truth loat all tliat other lueit 
value; but 1 \raa the inaati^r of Manoti'a hearty the only iKiawMO 
aioii iliat I prixc^l. Whether in Kuro(>e or in Aineriea, of wliat 
moment tome woa the ]ilaeo of my abode, provided I might live 
happy in the aociety of my miatrwui’ la not the univerae the 
luaidenoe of two fond and faitliful lovera/ Uotta not each find 
in the other, father, mother, frienda, rclationa, richea, felicity? 

If anything cao^ me uneaiiineM, it wax the fear of eeeiitg 
ezpoeed to want. I fancied myeelf already with her in 
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% WbArooi ooQntry« iDluibited by MYages* ** I an quite oer« 

tain,*’ said I, ^ there will be none there more emel than G 

M— and my father. They wilh at least, allow us to lire in 
peace. If the accounts we road of savages be true, they obey 
the laws of nature : they neither know the mean rapacity of 
avarice, nor the false and fantastic notions of dignity, which 
have raised me up an enemy in niy own father. They will not 
harass and persecute iwtt lovers, when they see us adopt their 
own simple habits.*' I was, therefore, at ease upon that point. 

But ray romantir ideas wore not formed with a proper view 
to the ordinary wants of life. 1 luul too often found tl^t there 
were necessaries which could not l>e dispenHcd witli, particularly 
by a young and delicate woman, accustomed to comfort and abun- 
dance. I was in des|siir at having so fniitlessly emptied my 
jmrse, an<l the little money that now n^mained was about being 
forced from me hy tlie rascally imposition of the gendarmes. 
1 imagined that a very trifling sum would suflice for our sup- 
|M»ri for some time iu Aiiieriea, wliere money was scarce, and 
might also enable me to form some underUking there fur our 
INsrmanent eMtablishiuent. 

This idea made me resolve on writing to Tiberge, whom I 
liad ever found ready to bohl out tlie geiieroits luuid of friend- 
ship. 1 wrote from the lirst town we |msscd through. I only 
alluded t<» the destitute I'OiidiUon in which 1 fon^saw that I 
almohl iind niysidf on arriving at Havre de (rrace, to which 
place 1 acknowledged that I was ai‘com]ianying Manon. I 
asked him for only lifty pistoles. ** You can remit it to me,*’ 
said I to him, 'Mhrough the liands of the postmaster. You 
must iwrueive tlmt it is the liust time I cun hy {lossibility tres- 
pass on your friendly kiiidnoss ; and my (loor unlmppy mtitreaa 
lieing about to exiled from her (*mnitry forever, 1 oannot let 
her depart without supplying her with some few comforts, to 
soften the sufferiiigH of her lot. us well as to ussuiige rny own 
sorrows.'* 

The gendarmes lieoame so rafiacious when they saw the 
violence of my ^Mission, continually increasing their demands 
for the slightest favors, tluit they soon left me pennilem. Love 
did not iwrmit me to put any bounds to my liberality. At 
Motion’s side 1 was not master of myself ; and it was no longer 
by the hour that time was measured, rather by the duration of 
whole days. At length, my funds being completely exhausted, 
1 found myaelf expoeed to the bruttd csprice thsee aix 
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wrelcliet, who triNiteil mo with iiitolomblo nidoncvi. 
3 *ottiielf witnoasod it at Tamy. My moeting with you wai a 
momentvy reUimtioii ueoordod mo by Fato* Your oompaaiiioii 
at the sight of my auffrringii was my only roeomnetidatlon to 
3 *our generous nature. The assisUnce which you so Ubemtiy 
extended enabled mu to reach Havre, and the guards kept thrir 
pfomise more faith full}* than f bml venturtHl Ui 

We arrived at I lav rt*. 1 went to the |HMt oMicc : Ttbi^rge 
had not yet liad tinu* to nuitwer iity lett4*r. I aiu*ertaioed Uia 
earliest day 1 might re4'k4m ti|Mm his answer : it <s>uld not 
possibly arrive for two da>{i longer; and hy an extraordinary 
fatality our vessel was to sail on the very inttrnitig of the day 
when the letter might be expe* ted. I caiiiit*! give >ou an idea 
of my desjiair. ^*Alas!" iTi4*d I, ^sveti amongst the unfur- 
tunate I am to be e\f*r the iiioet wrelf'lietl ! 

Manon re|«!ied : Alas! d4ieB a life so thoroughly uiisersble 
<1e*4t*rve the care w^o bestow on oiini? I^*t lu die at llsvr«i 
(learf*st ('hevaherl 1^*1 «U*ath iit once put hu end to our aXItc* 
lions! Shall we iier^'^vcMs and go li» drag on this hopeless 
I \i<4teri(*ii in nM unkmoMi hind, wheic w< hIuiII no doubt Imie to 
t ucuuiiter tlic imwt linrrilih* pains, kiiii e it Iuia U * ri their ohjfsl 
to puniHh me lo c‘\dc ' l*et ns die/’ sli< ii»|s*alril, *‘or do si 
least in m^Tiy nd nv' oi life, und then von niti s* ‘k another lot 
in the arms of soine luippier lover." 

‘*No, no, Munon," said 1, “it w hut lo<i riiviHble a lot. m 
my estimation, to Ik* allowed to share \oiir rnisfortiiiivs." 

Her observations made me t rein hie. I miw that she was 
overpowered by her sfllictiotis. I trunt to assume s more tran- 
quil air in order to di*wipate such melancholy tb<Mights of (loath 
and despair. 1 nwolviMl to adojit the same course in future i 
and I learned by the results tliat nothing is more calculated 
to inspire a woman wdth courage than the demonstration of 
intrepidity in the man slie loves. 

When I lost all hoys? of receiving the ei|KK*ied assiatancA 
from Tiborge, I sold my horse. The money it lu’ought, joined 
to what remained of your gfUicrcHis gift, amounted to the small 
sum of forty pistoles. 1 expeiHlo<l eight in the purchaao of 
some neoeasary articles for Manon ; and I put the remaindef 
by, aa the capital upon which we were to rest our hopes and 
raise our fortunes in America. 1 hml no diflleulty in getting 
arlmiitcd on board the vessel. They were at the time looking 
for young men as voluntary emigrants to the colony. The fiaa* 
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•ige and proriaions were etipplied gnitie. I left a letter for 
TibergOy which was to go the post next morning to Paris. 
It was no doubt written in a tone calculated to affect him 
deeply^ since it induced him to form a resolution, which oonld 
only be carried into execution by tlie tenderest and most 
generous sympathy for his unhappy friend. 

We sot sail ; the wind continued favorable during the entire 
passage. 1 obtained from the oaptain*s kindness a separate 
cabin for the use of Mauon and myself. Ho was ao good aa to 
distinguish us from the herd of our miserable assooiatea. I 
took an opportunity on the sci^ond day of conciliating his atten* 
iiona by ielluig him part of our unfortunate liistory. I did not 
feel that 1 was guilty of any very culpable falsehood in saying 
that 1 was ilie husband of Manon. He appeared to believe it, 
and promised mo his protection ; and indeed we experienced 
during the whole {Mssago the most flattering evidences of his 
sincerity. He took care tliat our table was comfortably pro- 
vided t and bis attentions procunnl us the marked respect of 
our com|MUiionH in misery. The unwearied object of my solici- 
tmle was to save Manoii from every inconvenience. She felt 
this; and her gratitude, together with a lively sense of the 
singular position in which 1 had placed mymdf solely for her 
sake, rondcretl the dear creature so tender and impassioned, so 
attentive also to my most trifling wants, that it was lictwccn 
us a coiitinual emulation of atieiitioiiH and of Irtvc. I felt no 
regret nt <|iiittiiig Kuropc ; on the eonlrary, the nearer wo 
i^iproached America the more did I feel niy heart expaml and 
lM»coni« tninquil. If 1 had n<it felt a dread of our pt^rhaps 
wanting by and by the alisoluto necessaries of life, 1 should 
have grateful to Fate for hating at length given ao favor- 
able a turn to our affairs. 

After a passage of two roonilis, wo at length reached the 
iMtnks of the desired river. The country offered at first sight 
nothing agreeable. Wo saw only sterile and uninhabited plaina 
covered with riiahos, and some trees rooted up by the wind ; no 
trace cither of men or animals. However, the captain having 
discharged some pieces of artillery, wo presently observed a 
group of the inhabitanui of New Orleans, who approadbed us 
with evident signs of joy. We had not perceived ^e town ; it 
is concealed upon the aide on which we approached it by e hill. 
We were received as persons dropped from the olooda. 

The i>oor inhabitants hasten^ to put a thousand qnestiona 
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(o lu upon tlio 9imt^ of Fnineo« ond of iIkp UiiToroni pmuieoi 
in which tlioy wero liorn. Thoy ombroocKl im m broUm ond 
M lwk>v^ oompanioni who had <t»no to ahai^ thoir and 
their aolitiido. We turned towarda the tonn with them s hnt 
wo were aatoniahcHl to perceive ae we advaiii*e<t that wh^ we 
had hitherto heard epoken of aa a rei|iecUhlo U>wa waa nothing 
more than a collection of miaeralile huia. Thc> were inhaluted 
l»y five or aix hundred ijemntiM. Tlio goxaruot'a houae waa a 
little diatmguiahod from ilo. nwt bv its height and ita podtiim. 
It waa aarroiinded by aome carUien rampaita and a deep diUrb. 

We were firai preaented to him. He continued for aomo 
time in couveraatioti u'lth the t^((|iiam ; and Ibeii advancing 
towarda uis ho looked attciiti\««ly at tht* wouicii one after an* 
oilier; there were thirty of thctn« for anoiln^r ti<to|» of convicta 
liad joined ua at Ha\re. After having tiuia luipectei) them, he 
aent for aexcrttl ^oiing men of the t olun\ who were df tt> 
marry. He oaaigtied the handaoiiicat woiueti to tlie 
of thoHC, and the reiimnider weie diH{»ciae<l of hv h*t. lie had 
not yet addrcaaed Mnn«)n ; hut having ordered th«* <itlifni to 
ilvpnrt, he made iia remain I learn from the captaiiC aanl 
he, you are iiiarru'd ; and he la convinced hy >niir ciin* 
duct on the |Nuwagc that you arc both iienaaia «d met it and of 
education. 1 lui\e nothing to clo with the raiiat* of )our m«i- 
furtunca ; hut if it Im true that }uu aie ari lonveraant with the 
world ami MMU't> na )oui apimaraiici* would indicate, 1 aludl 
htNirc no pniiH to aofteii the aevenl) of }our lot ; and }on ma) 
on your jiart contribute towanla rcndcting ihia aavage and 
dceort bImkIo Icsa di«agr(*oa)ilc to me/’ 

I replied in a manner w Inch I thought Uwt calculated to 
ronfinii tlic fipinioii he Imd formed of ua. He gave onleni to 
have a huhitation pre|*ar<Ml for iia in tlic Uiwn. and detained ua 
t<» auptN*r. I waa ivnWy aiirpii«M^d to find a<» much pohlenemi in 
a governor fd lrani»j>ort<*d loiivicU. In the preaenct^ of othetw 
ho abataiued fiom inquiring oIkhH our jauit afhenturea. The 
( imversation was genc^ral ; end in apite of our degradation, 
Manon and 1 exerted immelveK to make it lively and agreeable. 

At night we were conducted to the J^idging prepared for ua. 
We found a wretched hovel compoaed of planks and mud«eon- 
taining three rofime on the ground, and a hdt overhead. He 
had sent there mx chaiiw and some few ne<^e«iarica of life. 

Manon ap|iearcd frightened by the first view of ihta melaa* 
choly dwelling. It waa on my account much more than upon 
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her own thet she distressed herself. When wo were left to 
ourselves, she set down end wept bitterly. 1 attempted at first 
to ooDsoie her ; but when she enabled me to understand that it 
was for my sake she deplored our privations, and that in our 
common afflictions slie only considered me as the sufferer, I put 
on an air of resolution, and even of content, sufficient to encour- 
age her. 

^What is there in my lot to lament?'’ said I ; jKWsess 
all that 1 have over desired. You love me, Manon, do you 
not? What happiness Iteyond this have I ever longed for? 
liCt us leave to I’rovidciice the direoiitm of our destiny ; it by 
no means ap]>ears to me so desperate. The govenior is civil 
and obliging ; he has already given us marks of his considera- 
tion ; ho will not allow us tt> want for necessaries. As to our 
rude hut and the squalidness of oiir furniture, you might have 
noticed that there arc few ]><«rsr>iis in the colony better lodged 
or more comfortably furiiislied than wo are ; and then you are 
nn admirable chcniist," added 1, embracing her ; ^ you trans- 
f<»nn everything into gold." 

** 111 that rase," she uiisncrcd, **yoii shall lie the richest man 
iti the universe; for ns there never w.is love mirpasHing yours, 
eo It is iinposMihle for iiuui to lie loved more tenderly than you 
Hie l»y me. 1 well liiow," she eontiiiiiod, “that 1 have never 
merited the almost iiicrediblc fidelity and ntlachinciit which 
^'ou have show'ii for me. I have often causeil you annoyances, 
which nothing but rxee,s.si\e foiidiie.us could have induced )*ou 
to pardon. 1 hax* la*eii thoughtless and volatile; and even 
while loving you. as I have always done to distraction, I was 
never free from a eonmMoiisnesM of ingratitude. But you can- 
not believe bow much my natim* is sltercfl ; those tears whkb 
you have so frequently seen me shed since quitting tbs 
French shore hsvo not been caused by my own misfortunes. 
Since you began to share them with me, I have been s stranger 
to selfishness ; I only wept from tenderness and compaasion for 
you. 1 am iiieoiisolable at the thought of having given you 
one instant's iiatii during my jNist life. 1 never oeaee upbraid- 
ing myself with my former inconstancy, and wondering at the 
aacrifieee which love lias induced you to make for a ndaerable 
and unworthy wretch, who could not with the last drop of her 
bUuxl eompsDsate for half the torments site has oaused you." 

Her grief, the language, and the tone in which she expressed 
Iksrself made such an impression that 1 felt my heart ready to 
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brMk vitbia nif. **Take aaid 1 to lier,<— 
d«ar Maoon; I have nut atrength to endure aaoh exoiUng 
marka of your affection ; 1 am HtUe accustomed to the rap- 
iuroua aenaationa which }uu now kindle in aiy heart. — O 
Heaven V' cried I, ^ 1 have now nothing further to aak of you. 
I am sure of Manoii'a hne. That baa been alone wanting t« 
oomplete my happtneaa ; 1 can iu»w never cease to he happy : 
iny felicity is well aecuriMl/' 

** It ia indeed/* «he n'pticd, “ if it deiiends ii|>an me, and I 
well know where I can W ev*’r eeiiuin *if lindnii; tny own hap- 
piness mitered/* 

With these ideas, i a|tahlc of taming int hot into n juilace 
worthy of eartl/s proudest moinirch, I in\ down to nwt, 
America apjieurotl in my t n w the Inn* land of milk and honey, 
the sImmIo of contentment and delight “ People alnmld come 
to New t>r]eanii,'* 1 often said to Manun, *^who wish to enjoy 
the real rapture of lo\e ! It m here that hoe la diveslt^d of ail 
ia*iriHhiie(»4, all jealous) , all iiiconaUiic) (hir countrymen come 
here in senreh of gold , tle*v litth think that wv }ia>e dis« 
ioMuetl trt^aaurcH of iiiehtinudili greaict \a)iic ' 

\Vi* carefully eiiltnated tlo' goviTnoi’** fncfiilMhip. He 
WmowihI iUMrti me, a lew neckn after o«r arrival, a amall 
Hppointiiient which U»caiiie \a(uitt in the foil. Although not 
one (»f any diHtinetion, 1 gratefully accepted ii as a gift of 
l*ro\ idence, im it enabled me to li\e irideiMUidently of others' 
aid. I took a servant for luyNeif, and a woinan for Manon. 
Our little establishment lK*<uiike wtlled: fedhing eould aur- 
jiaaB the regularity of m\ <*onduet, or that of Manon ; we lost 
no opportunity of serving or doint^ an art of kindness to our 
neighbors. Tliis friendly diM}H«hitioii, niul the niildnaas of our 
manners, secured us the e^.titidcine .uid afTeitioii of the whole 
eolonv. We soon liecHiin* so reH|it*c U’d that we rank<sl as the 
principal jM»rsons in the town aftei the govenioi. 

The simplicity of our habits and ix.rU|iatioiis, and Uie per- 
fect innocence in which we li>ed, revi\fMl insensibly our early 
feelings of demotion. Manon lutd never lieen an iireligioiH 
girl, and 1 was far from Wing one of those reckless Itljertinsa 
who delight in adding iitipiely and sa(*rilege t<» mural deprav- 
ity; all Uie disorders of our li\es might be fairly ascribed to 
the natural influences of youUi and love. Ksperisnee luul now 
began with ua to do the oflioe of age ; it produced the s am e 
effect upon os as years must have done. Our convematkmt 
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which wag generally of a serioiM turn, by degrees engendered a 
longing for virtuous love. 1 first proposed this change to 
Manon. I knew the principles of her heart; die was frank 
and natural in all her sentiments, qualities which invariably 
predispose to virtue. 1 said to her that there was but one 
thing wanting to complete our happiness : ^ It is,** said I, ^ to 
invoke upon our union the henedhaion of Heaven. We have 
h(»11i of US lieartH too HenKiiivu and minds too refined to continue 
voluntarily in tho willful violation of so sacred a duty. It sig> 
iiifies nothing our ha\itig lived while in France in such a man- 
ner, lM«CfiUHo tlicrc it was us ini|)ossih]e for us not to love as to 
lie uiiitofl h\ a legitimate tic; hut in America, where wc are 
umler no restraint, when* we own no allegiance to the arbitrary 
distinctions <if biith and aristoi'ratic prejudice, where liesidcs 
wc are alro.idy KupiKwed to lie married, why should we not 
actually become so, — wliy should w'c not sanctify our love by 
the holy ordimuu'es of religion As for me,” I added, ** I offer 
nothing now in offering \ t>it my hand and my heart ; but I am 
reatly to ratify it at the b»ot of the altar.” 

This .si»eeeh seeme<l to inspire her with joy. “Would you 
lioLievc it,** she n«pliod, “ I have thought of this a Uiousaml 
times Hiu<*o our arrival in America. The fear of annoying you 
has ke])t it shut up in m> bn*nst. f felt that 1 hud no pretcn> 
sinus to aspire to the I’haracter of your wife.” 

“Ah, Manon!’' said I, ‘'you should very soon Iw a sover- 
eign's consort, if I luul lM*en horn to the inheritance of a crown. 

us not hesitate ; we have ni> obstacle to impede us : 1 will 
this day siieak to the governor on the subject, and acknowledge 
that we have in this |mrtieular hitherto deceived him. l.<et us 
leave,” addcnl I, “ to vulgar lovers the dread of the indissoluble 
Isinds of marriage ; they would not fear them if they were as- 
sured, as we are, of the continuance of those of love.** I left 
Manon enchanted hy this resolution. 

1 am persiuidtNl that no honest man could disapprove of this 
intention in iny present situation, — that is to say, fatally en- 
»lave<l as 1 was hy a iHutsioii which 1 could not subdue, ami 
visited by comjHinction and remume which 1 ought not to stifle* 
lint will any man charge me with injustice or impiety if I coin- 
plain of the rigor of HiMiveii in defeating a design that I could 
only hate formed with the view of conciliating ita favor and 
complying with its ileorees ? Alas ! do I say defeated ? nay, 
ininlshed ns a new crime. 1 was patiently permitted to go 
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Uiadly along the higkroed of Tice; emi the mneleit ebaetiae* 
aeata me leeemd for the period when 1 wee letnming to the 
paths of rirtiie. 1 now fear that I nhall hare hardly fodrlitSMle 
•wragh left to reiMmat the most diMstroua cireamstaaoes that 
ever occurred to any man. 

1 waited upon the goremor. an 1 had settled with htanon, 
to prooure hia consent to the t'eremony td our marriage. 1 
ahould have avoided api*aking to him or to any other tierwm 
upon the nuhject if 1 1^ iiitagineil that hia viiaplaiii, who was 
th» only minister in the town* would have performed the oflh^ 
for me without hia knouletl^t* ; hut not daring to hope that he 
wocdd do Bu privately, 1 deierinined to set mgeniioualy in the 
matter. 

The pernor had a nephew named Svnnolet. of whom he 
was particularly fond. He was alxmt thirty i brave, hut of a 
headatrong and violent dte|wiaitioii. He was not iimrriiNl. 
Manon’a bwuty hail atnirk him on the first day of our arrival ; 
and the numberless opporiuniiiue he liml of w^ing her during 
the last nine or ten montlis had ho inflamed hia [jasMion that lu* 
was alisolntely pining f<ir her in seerei. Ilouever, ua he was 
convtnce<l in common with his uncle and the whole c<dotiy that 
1 was married, he put Kiirh a restraint upon his feelings that 
they remaine<l generally nniiotieod ; and he lost no opjionunity 
of showing tlie most diainierofit4Hl friendship for me. 

Ho happened to lie with his uncle when 1 arriveil nt the 
government house. I had no reason for k<H*ping my intention 
a secret from him, so that f evplaimvl myself without hesitation 
in hia proaence. The governor hearil me with his uanal kind- 
ness. 1 related to him a fiart of my history, to which lie lis- 
tened with evident interest ; and when I re<|nesied his presence 
at the intended ct^remony, lie was so generous as to say that he 
must lie iiermitted to defray the etjKinscs of the sucoeeding 
entertainment. 1 retired perfectly satisflod. 

In an hour after, the chaplain |iaid me a visit. 1 thought 
he was come to prepare me by religious instmction for ilie 
aacred ceremony ; but after a cold salutation, he announced to 
me in two words that tlie governor desired I would relinquish 
all thoughts of such a thing, for that Im hwl other views for 
Manoo. 

^Other views lor Manon ! ^ said I, as I felt my heart sink 
within me; ^whai views then can they be, fbaplain?*^ 

He replied that 1 mnet be of oourm aware tliat the governor 
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WM Absolute milter here ; thit Manon* heving been truqported 
from France to the colony, was entirely at his disposal ; that 
hitherto he had not exercised his right, believing die was 
a married woman ; but that now, having learned from my own 
lipe that it was not so, he had resolved to assign her to M. Syn- 
iielet, who was ijassionately in love with her. 

My indignation overcame my prudence. Irritated as I was, 
I desired the chaplain instantly to quit my house, swearing at 
the same time that neither governor, Synnelet, nor the whole 
colony together should lay hands u|)ou my wife, or mistress, if 
they chose so to call her. 

1 imme<liate]y tohl Manon of the distressing message I had 
Just received. We conjectured that Synnelet had warped his 
unole's mind after iiiy departure, and that it was all the effect 
of a premeditated design. They i%ere questionless the stronger 
fiorty. We found ourselves in New Orleans as in the midst of 
tlie ocean, separated from the rest of (he world hy an immense 
interval of B|)ace. In a country i»crfectly unknown, s desert, 
or inhabited, if not hy brutes, at least hy savagt>s (juite as fero- 
tious, to wliat corner could we (ly? 1 was resiiected in the 
h)wn ; but 1 could nut ho|M) to extdte the {x^oplu in my favor Ui 
such a degree as to derive asmstance from them proportioned to 
the imiiending danger. Money was requisite for that purpose, 
and 1 was |>oor. lleHides, the success of a popular commotion 
waa uncertain ; and if we faileil in tlie attempt^ our doom would 
lie tnevitahly sealed. 

1 revolved these thoughts in iny mind; 1 mentioned them 
ill part t^} Manon ; 1 found new ones without waitiug for her 
replies; I determined u|Hm one course, and then abandoned 
that to adopt another ; i talked to myself, and answered my 
own thoughts aloud ; at length 1 sunk into a kind of hysterical 
stupor that 1 can conqN&re to nothing, Ixicause nothing ever 
equalled it. Manon observed my emotion, and from its vio- 
leuoe judgetl how imminent waa our danger ; and apprehensive 
more on ray scoount than on her own, the dear girl could not 
even venture to give expression to her fears. 

After a multitude of reflections, 1 resolved to call upon the 
governor, and appeal to his feelings of honor, to the recollec- 
tion ot my unvarying respect for him, and the marks he had 
given of his own affection for us both. Manon endeavored to 
dissuade me from this attempt : she said, with tears in her eyce, 
** You are rushing into the jaws of death ; they will murder 
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— I ahALI naTer again aaa joq« — 1 am dalarmliiad to dia 
before yon/* 1 had great diffienlty in pereuading her that it 
wia abiolately naoeaaary that I ahonld go, and that the ahonld 
remain at home. I promiaed that she thotild tee me again in 
a few momenta. 8he did not f<inwee« nor did 1« that It wat 
againat herself the whole anger of Heaven, and the rabid foiy 
of onr enemies, was about to lie concentrated. 

] went to the fort ; the governor was there with his chafi* 
lain. 1 aupplioaied luui in a tone of humble submiaiuon that I 
could have U1 brooked under other circumstances. 1 invoked 
hia clemency by every argument calculated to soften any heart 
leas forooioua and cruel lliau a tiger*B. 

The barbarian made to ail my prayers but two short an* 
swera, which he repeated o\er and over again. ^Manon," he 
said, ** was at his ilts|iotiRl ; and lie bad given a promise to his 
nephew." I was rcHohiNl Ui ciiiiiumnd my feelings to (he last: 
1 merely replio<l that 1 had imagineil he was too sincerely my 
friend U> desire iny death, to which 1 would iiilltiitely rather 
conaetii than to the h»^ of mv inistrcsN 

1 felt peiwuailcd. on (patting him, tliat it was folly to oxfieet 
anything fiom the olwtinate tyrant, who would liavo damned 
hiniaolf a hundre<! tinicH over to please his nepliew. However, 
I iicnievercd in rcstniinuig my iem)MT to the end, deeply re- 
solved, if they peraisted in such flagrant injustice, to make 
America the soeno of one of the most Jiorrihlo and hltKaly luur- 
deni that even love had evi^r led to. 

I was, on tny return home, meditating ti|^ii this design, 
when Fate, as if iinjiatient to cxficilite iny rum, threw Synnclct 
in my way. He read in iny countenance a |»orlioii of ttiy 
thoughts. 1 lieforo said, he was brave. He approached 
me. 

^*Are you not seeking me^"he inquireil. “1 know that 
iiiy intentions have given you mortal offeiiso, and that the 
death of one of us is indispensable ; let us see w ho is to he the 
happy man." 

I replied that such was unquestionably the fart, and that 
nothing but death could end the difference between us. 

We retired about one hundred |iaccs out of the town. We 
drew : 1 wounded and disarmed him at the first onset. He 
was so enraged that he peremptorily refused eitlior to ask his 
life or renounce his clsims to Manon. 1 might have been 
lierhape justified in ending both by a single blow ; hut noble 
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Uood ever vindioatee ite origin. 1 threw him back hia aword. 
**Let Qa renew the atniggle,’* aaid I to him, **and remember 
that there aliall be now no quarter.*' Ho attacked me with re* 
doubled fury. 1 muat confeaa that I wae not an accompliahed 
•wordeman, having had but three months* tuition at Paria. 
Love, however, guided my weapon. Synnelet pieroed me 
through aud through the left arm ; but 1 caught him whUat 
thus engaged, and made so vigorous a thrust that I stretched 
him eenaeleaa at my feet. 

In spite of the triumphant feeling that victory, after a mor- 
tal oonfliot, inapirosi I was immediately horrified by the certain 
consequences uf this death. There could not be tho slightest 
hope of either iiard4>ii or respite from the vengeance 1 had thus 
incurred. Aware as I was of the affection of the governor for 
Ills nephew, I felt {lerfectly sure that my death would not be 
delayed a single hour after liis should bourne known. Urgent 
as this apprehension was, it still was by no means the principal 
source of iny uneasinesi). Manon, the welfare of Manon, the 
]>i!ril Uiat ini|ietulc(l over her, and the certainty of my being 
now at lengUi scjiarated from her, afflicted me to such a degree 
that I was inca[»able of recognizing tho place in which 1 stood. 
1 regretted Synnelct's death : instant suicide seemed the only 
iciuody for my woes. 

llowoor, it was this \cry thought that quickly restored me 
to my reason, and ouablod mo to fonn a resolution. What,” 
w4id 1 to myself, die, in order to end niy pain ! Then there 
is something 1 dn>ad more tlian tho loss of all I love I No, let 
me suffer the cnielost extremities in onlor to aid her ; and when 
ilieae pr6ve of no avail, fly to death as a last resource ! ” 

1 returned towards tho town. On iny arrival at home, I 
found Manon half dead with fright and anxiety ; my presence 
restored her. I could not conceal from her tho terrible acci- 
dent that had happened. On my mentioning the death of Syn- 
nelet and iny own wound, she fell in a state of insensibility into 
my arms. It was a quarter of an hour before I could bring her 
again to her senses. 

1 was myself in a most deplorable state of mind. 1 could 
not discern the slightest prospect of safety for either of us. 
** Manon,” said 1 to her, when she had recovered a little, ^^wbat 
shall we do? Alas, what hope remains to us ? I must neces- 
sarily fly. Will you remain in the town? Yes, dearest 
Manon, do remain ; you may possibly still be happy here ; 
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wliilo I, Iftr from may aoek death and find it amoiigat 
the savagco or the wild beaata/* 

She raieed herself m spite of her weakness, and taking hold 
of my hand to lead me towards the door, Let us,"saidahei, **fly 
together. Wo have not a moment to lose ; Synnelet's body 
may be foand by chauee, and we shall then lia^'o no time to 
escape.*" dear Manoii,'* ropUe<l L‘^to what place CMm 

we fly? Do you perceive any resouree*^ Would it not be 
better that >ou sliould eudea\or to live on without me, and 
that 1 should go and voluuUrdy pU<c luy life in the governor's 
liatids?" 

This proposal had oul> tie* effect of making her more Impa* 
iieni for our de]>artare. 1 had )treseiu*e of ttiind enough on 
going out to take with me ^uiiie strung liquors which I hml in 
my cliamlier, and as much fo<K) tui I could carry in my pooketa. 
We told our senunts, nho uere lu the ailjoiiiing ns>ui, that 
we were going to take our c%eiiiiig walk, as whs our itivariabUi 
Imbit ; an I we hdt tlie t4»wii Ik^IiiucI us more rapully than 1 had 
thought possible from Mauoirs delicat4 state of health. 

AUliotigli 1 had not funtUHl any resolve as to our future 
(l««:>tinntion, I still cherished a Iio|h« without which 1 should 
] .i\c iiiijiiitely profericd death to my siis|>cnse alsiut Manon's 
^.lfety. 1 had acquir'd a suflicieiit knowledge of the country, 
during nearly ten months which 1 had now passed in America, 
tt> know in wh.it manner the natives should be ajiproacbotl. 
Dcuth WHS uot the iie<‘esfuiry consequence of falling into their 
luinds. 1 had learned a few words of their language and some 
of their customs, having had many op|K>rt unities of seeing tliem. 

licaides this sad resource, I dcriveil some ho|ies from the 
fact that the English liad, like ourselves, established oolouiea 
in this {nrt of the New World. But the distance was terrific. 
In order to roach them, we should have to traverse deserts of 
many days* journey, and more than one range of mountains so 
steep and vast as U) seem almost impassable to the strongest 
man. I nevertheless flattered myself that we might de^ve 
liaitial relief from one or cither of these souroes : t^ savsgss 
might serve us as guides, and the English receive us in tb^ 
settlements. 

We journeyed on as long as Manon's strength would ptr* 
mit, that is to say, about sia miles; for this inoompasmhls erea* 
lure, with her usiial absence of selfishness, refnssd my rspssAsd 
sntreatiss to stop. Overpowered at length hf latig^ ihs so* 
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kttowledged the utter impossibility of proceeding farther. It 
wti ilre^y night : we sat down in the midst of an extensive 
plain, where we could not even find a tree to shelter us. Her 
first care was to dress my wound, which she had bandaged 
liefore our departure. I in vain entreated her to desist from 
exertion : it would have only added to her distress if I had 
lefuse^l her the satisfaction of seeing me at ease and out of 
tlaiiger, before her own wants were attended to. 1 allowed her 
therefore Ut gratify herself, utid in shame and silence submitted 
to her delicate alien tions. 

Hut when she had completed her tender task, with what 
ardor did I not enter tifion itiiiie ! I took off my clothes and 
stretched them under her, to render more cndiinihlo the hard 
and tugged giound on wlii< h she lav. I pn^teded her delicate 
hands from the cold bv inv burning kisses and the warmth of 
my sighs. 1 iHissed the hsebing night in watching over her 
ns she slept, and ])iaMiig licavcu to refiesh her with soft an<l 
iindistiirlaHl re]KiH4\ V<iu enii IsMir witness, just and all-Hoeirig 
(fiai! to the fervor and simeritv of tliose pra}crs, and thou 
alone knowest with what awful rigor they were n»jected. 

You will oxcintt* me if I now cut short a storj which it dis- 
tresses me beyond endurance to relate. It is, I Isdieve, a ca- 
lamity without parallel. T can never cease to deplore it. But 
although it continuea, of courne, deeply nml iiidehhly impressed 
on my memory, yet my heart seems shrink within me each 
time that 1 attempt the recital. 

We had thus tram|iiill\ imsmsl the night. T had fondl> 
imagined tliat m,> Udoved mintress was in a piofound Klee|>, 
niid I hariUv dared to hnMtlie lest I should distiirh her Ah 
day broke, 1 oliscrved that liei lianils w'cre cold and trembling; 
I pressed tliiMii to niy Imisoiii in the ho|N9 of resU»ring animation, 
'rhis movement nnised her attention, and making an effort to 
grasp my hand, she Haul, in u feeble voioe, that she thought her 
lost moments luul armed. 

I at first took this for a passing weakness, or the ordinary 
language of distress ; and I answered with the usual oonaola- 
tions that love prompted. But her incessant siglis, her silenoe 
and inattention to my inquiries, the convulsed grasp of her 
hands, IQ which she retRim*d mine, soon convinced me that the 
crowning end of all my miseries was approaching. 

Do not now expect me to attempt a description of my feel- 
ings or to repeat her dying expressions, I lost her, I re* 
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oaivad the pami Msunuiciw of her love oven at the very ioatant 
that her eptrii fled. I have not nerve to nay more upon thU 
fatal and dieaatroae event. 

My spirit was not destined t<» aeeoinpany Maiioii's. l>ouht« 
leest Heaven did not as 3 'et consider mo sufllciontly punialied, 
and therefore ordained that I should continue to drag on a Un* 
guid and joyleas existence. I uillingly renounced every bo{Hs 
of leading a happy one. 

1 remained for tu'entydour hours without taking my lips 
from the still Itcauleous countenance and hands of my sdored 
Manoii. My intention was to a^ait my own death in that |)o- 
aition ; but at tlio iM^giiuiing of the second dtt> , 1 reflected that 
after 1 was gone, she must 4 )f nuct^ssity Umhmiio the pny of wild 
luuwts. 1 tlien determined to bur}* her, and wait my own doom 
upon her grave. I was alread%% imloed, mi near my eml, from 
the coinbiiiMl effect of long fasting and grief, that it was with 
the greatest difliculry 1 could sup{iort myrndf standing. I %ras 
obligcil to liave recourse tfi th(‘ liqiiorH winch I had brought 
with me, and these re^itorcd sufliciciu strength to enable me to 
st*t alsmt ni\' last sad ollice. From the sandy nature of the 
soil, there was little tiouhle in ojieiiiiig the ground. I broke 
in}* sword, and umn] it for the |)ur|H>so; but my Imre hands 
were of greater service. 1 dug a deep grave, and tliere depos- 
ited the idol of inv heart, aft«*r having wra|i|N-d anumd her iny 
clothes to prevent the sand from touching her. 1 kissed her 
ten thousand times wdth all the ardor of the most glowing love, 
lieforo 1 laid her in this melancholy lK>d. I sat for some time 
iqion the bank intently gariiig on her, ami could not oommaiid 
fortitude enough to chsu* the grave over her. At length, feel- 
ing tliat my strenglh was giving wnv, and appndiensive of iU 
being entirel)* exhausUMl l>r*forc the coniplctioii of my task, 1 
committed to the earth all that it had ever containiMl most per- 
fect and peerless. I then lay myself with my faro down upon 
the grave, and closing my eyes with the determination never 
again to open them, 1 invoked the mercy of Heaven and ar- 
dently prayed for death. 

You will find it difficult to believe that daring the whole 
time of this protracted and distressing ceremony not a tear or 
a sigh escape to relieve my agony. The state of profooad 
affliction in which 1 was, and the deep-settled resolution I hid 
taken to die, had silenced the sigfis of despair, and effeciusUjr 
dried up the ordinary channels of grief. It wss thus impos- 
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«ibto lor me, iii thia ixioture upon ibe gnve, to continae lor any 
timo in possMaion of my faculties. 

After what you have listened to, the remainder of my own 
liistory would ill repay the attention you seem indined to 
bestow upon it. Synnelet having lieen carried into the town 
and skillfully examined, it was found that, so far from being 
dead, he was not even dangerously wounded. He informed 
his uncle of the manner in which the affray had oeouned 
between us, and he generously did justice to my conduct on 
the occasion. 1 was sent for ; and os neitlier of us coold be 
found, our flight wss immediately siiH|>ected. It was then too 
late to attempt to trace me, but the next day and the following 
one were employed in the pursuit. 

1 was found, without any ap])earanoe of life, ii|)ou the grave 
of Manon ; and the persona who discovered me in this situa- 
tion, seeing that I was almost naked and bleeding from my 
wounds, naturally Aup^Kwed that 1 bad Ijecu robbed and assas- 
sinated. They carried me into the town. The motion restored 
me to my sensos. The siglis I heaved on o|.»eniDg my eyes and 
rinding myself still amongst the living, showed tlmt 1 was not 
Ixiyoud the reach of art : they were but too sucoessfui in its 
upfiUcatioii. 

1 was imiiiedialoly confiiieil as a prisoner. My trial 
was ordered ; and oh Manon was not forthcoming, 1 was accused 
of liaving murderetl her from rage ami jealousy. I naturally 
related all that had occurred, ^ynnclet, Uiough bitterly grieved 
and disappointed by wdiat ho heard, had the generosity to 
solicit my pardon ; ho obtained it. 

I was so reducefl that they were obliged to carry me from 
the prison to my bod, and there I suffered for three long months 
under severe illness. My aversion from life knew no diminu- 
tion. 1 continually prayed for death, and obstinately for some 
time refused every remedy. But Providence, after having 
puni^ed mo with atoning rigor, saw fit to turn to my own use 
its chastisemenU and the memory of my multiplied sorrows. 
It at lengtli deigned to shed upon me its redeeming light, and 
revived in my mind ideas worthy of my birth and my early 
eduoation. 

My tranquillity of mind being again restored, my eure 
speedily followed. I began only to feel the highest espirations 
of honor, and diligently performed the duties of my appoint- 
ment, whilst expeoUng the arrival of the vessels frm Franoe 
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which were always due at this period of the year. 1 toaolved 
to retom to my native country, there to expiate the aoaadal 
of my fonner life hy my future good conduct. Bynnelet had 
the rematna of my dear mietreas remove<i into a more hallowed 
spot. 

It wia aix weeks after my recovery that, one day, walking 
alone upon the banka of the river, I aaw a vcaael arrive, which 
aoiuc mercantile M|KH.‘ulaiioii had directed to New Orleana* I 
stood by wliilat tlie luMaengera landed. Judge my »iur{Hrifio mi 
recognizing Tiberge amongst tlioai* who pr(K*eeded towarda the 
town. This evrr-faithful friend knew me at a diatanoe, in apite 
of the ravagea wliich rare aii<i aormw bail worked UfKin my 
countenance. Ho told ino iliat the aide object of hia voyage 
had been to see me once more, and io indnec me to reiiirii with 
him to F^rance ; that on rcceiid of the Inat letter which I bad 
written to him from ILwre, be atartid for th.it place, and was 
himaolf the IxMin^r of the ami or which 1 aoliciied; that he 
had boon sensibly alTc'*U^ oit learning my defiurtiirts and that 
he would Lave instantly followet! me, if there lisd lieen s vessel 
Umiid for the same dchtination ; that lie IiimI laam for aevora! 
inofitlis endeavoring to hear of one in the various seaiiort towns, 
ttnd that, having at length found one at St. Malo which wai 
w cigliiiig anchoi foi Martini(|uc, he ciiibaikiKl, in the CKtiecta* 
tiun of easily luiasing from iheiioo to New Orlciuis; tliat the 
St. Malo vessel having been captured by SiMUiish pirati*s and 
taken to one of their ihlands, he had contrived to csraiie ; and 
tliat, in short, after many adventures, he had got on laiard the 
vessel which liad just arrived, and at length happily attaioeil 
his object. 

I was totally unable adequately to express my feelings of 
gratitude to this generous and unsliaken friend. 1 conducted 
him to my house, and placed all 1 possessed at his service. I 
related to him every circumstance tliat had occurred to me since 
I left F*rance: and in order to gladden him with tidings which 
1 knsw he did not cxjicct, 1 assured him that the seeds of vir- 
tue which he had in fonner days implanted in my heart were 
now about to produce fruit of which even be should be proud. 
He declared to me that tliis glarldening announcement more 
tlian repaid him for all the fatigue and trouble he had endured. 

We passed two months together at New Orleans, whilst 
awaiting tlie departure of a vessel direct to France ; and having 
at length sailed, ws landed only a fortnight since at Havre de 
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Onm. On my arrival I wrote to mj family* By a letter from 
my elder brother, 1 there learned my ftkther’a death, which, 1 
dmd to think, the dieordera of my youth might have haatened. 
The wind being favorable for Calais, 1 embarked for this port, 
and am now going to the house of one of my relations who lives 
a few miles off, where my brother said that he should anxiously 
await my arrival. 


THE PASSIONS. 

Ajr Odk Kon Mrsio. 

hr WILUAM rOIXINH. 

rWitLiAM CoLLiKCA, EngliAh poot, WM boFTi ill C'hiclM^ter ill 17*21 « sraduated 
B.A. at Otforri, and about 174& went to London to follow literature ae a pro- 
fenloa. On arcoiint of the failure of hia Odee*' (1740) to attraet altantion, he 
heraoM Indolent and dleripated. By the death of an uncle In 1740 he Inherited 
aSOOO, hut hli health and eplrita were broken, and after llnsering for oome time 
In a atate of imbeeility, ho died at Chieheeitr, June 12. 1760. A nonunient by 
JflasflBaa wai erected to hie memory by public enbeerliitJon, and hia hiosimphy 
waa writlaii by Johnann, who apeaka of him with tenderncaa. and adda 
that ** hit sreat fault waa Irreaoluiion.** Ilia odea now hold a plaoa anons the 
fbeat of BnsUah lyrical poema.] 

AVjien Muaic, heavenly roaiil, was young, 

AVbilo yet in early Greece ahe aung, 

The I'aaaiona oft, to hear her shell, 

Throngnl around her magic cell 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 

Pixweat lieyond the MusoV painting ; 

Ity tunia they felt the glowing mind 
Dislurliod, delighted, raiMHl, refined: 

Till once, ’tia aaid, when all were fired. 

Filled with fury, rapt, inspired. 

From the aupporting myrtles round 
They snatched her instruments of sound, 

And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet leaaona of her forceful art, 

Each, for Madness ruled the hour, 

'Would prove hia own expressive {xurcr. 

First Fear his hand, its skill to tiy. 

Amid the ehonls bewildered laid. 

And back recoiled, he knew not why, 

K*«d at the sound himself had 
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Kext Anger nuhnd* kia ejet mi fire. 

In lightning! owi^ hia Meret etiiig!; 

In one nidn clnah he etniek the Ijre 
And iwept mth hurried hend the slrtiigi. 

With woeful meMoree wan Deepnir — 

Low fallen founde hie grief h^iledi 
A iolemn, etimnge, and mingled air, 

'Twas aad liy fite, by aurta *t«aA wild. 

Bui thou, O Hope, with eyes io fair. 

What waa thy dehglitud meaeure 
Htill It wbifpet^ pramiMMl pleasure 

AimI liade the lorely fu^iiea at tlmtanc*^ hail ! 

Bull would her toueh I ho itratn prolong , 

And from the rocka, the wouda, tho \ale 
8ho called on £c‘ho stall through ail the song; 

And, where her swoetrst Uioiue she Mkmo, 

A soft res}K>UHavo voice waa heard at every close, 

And llofie eiichuiitaHl auiilod, aunl waved her golden hair; — 

And longer ha#l she sung*— -Init with a frtmti 
Kevenge iiniaitacnt rose 

He threw hia blood-stained sword tn thunder down; 

Aud with a withcnng hjok 
The war-denouncing tniint>et toc»k 
And blew a blast so loud and dreail, 

Were ne'er prophetic aounda so full of woe I 
And ever and anon bo beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat; 

And, though sometimes, eac'h dreary {suise between^ 

Dejected Pity at bm side 
Her aoul-fubduing voice applied, 

Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien. 

While each itrained ball of sight seemed bursting from his head. 

Thy numbers, Jealousy, io naught were Used; 

Bad proof of thy dutreasful state ! 

Of differing themes the veering song was miaed ; 

Aud now it courted Love, now raving called cm Hale. 

With eyes upraised, as one inspired. 

Pale llelancboly ast retired ; 

And from her wild cequestei^ seal» 

In notea by diatance made more fweet» 

Poured through the meUow horn her penatve aoul s 
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And dnshiDg soft from rooks nroond 
Bubbling nmnels joined tbe soiiiid; 

Tbrcmgh glades and glooms the minijed messiire stele, 
Or, o*er some haunted stream, with fond delaj, 
Bound an holj calm diffusing, 

Love of iieace, and lonely musing. 

In hollow murmurs died away. 

But (> ! how altered was its sprightlier tone 

AVheu CheerfulneKH, a nymph of healthiest hue, 

Her lx>w arrosH her shoulder flung, 

Her biiHlctuH gemmed with morning dew*. 

Blew an inspiring air, iliat dale and thicket rung. 

The hunter's rail to Faun and Dryad known ! 

The oak-crowned Hisiers and their chaste-eyed Queen 
8atyrs and Sylvan Boys were seen 
Feeping from forth theur alleys green : 

Brown Exemso rejoiced to hear \ 

And Sport leaptnl up, and seized his beechen spear. 

liast came Joy’s 4*cstaiii' trial ; 

He, uith vtny crown advancing, 

Kinit lo the lively pi|ic his hand addrest: 

But soon he siw the hrtsk awakening viol 

Whose Kwwt cntraiK mg voice he loveil tlic boat: 

Tlu^y would have thought who heard the strain 
Tin y saw, in Tcmfie’s vale, her native maids 
Amidst the festal-sounding shades 

To fioiiie uiiwcaruMl minstrel dancing ; 

While, as his Hying fingers kissed the strings, 
liOve fnuueil with Mirth a gay fantastic round ; 
IjOosc were her tresses seen, her zone unbound ; 

And he, oxiiulst his frolic l>lay, 

As if he would the charming air repay 

Shook thousand otlors from his dewy w mgs. 

t) Musii*! spUero*d€'>4Condeti maid, 

Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom’s aitl I 
Why, gotldoss, why. to us denied, 
liUy’st thou tliy ancient lyre aside ? 

As m that loved Athenian bower 
You leaniod an all-command tng power. 

Thy munio soul, O n 3 nnph endeaured I 
Can well recall what then it beard. 

Where is thy native simple heart 
Devote to Virtue^ Fancy, Art? 
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AriM, u in that elder 
Warm, eiiergi<i, ehaaie, anlilime! 

Thy wobderi, in UuU godlike age, 

Fill thy reoorditig Stater'a page ; — * 

^a aaid, and 1 heliere the tale, 

Thy humblest teed could more pierail 
Had more of atreiigth, diviner rage, 
Than all which chanua thia laggard uge, 
£Vn all at once higetlier found 
Cerilia’s mingled a’orld of hound . 

0 bid our vain emleavors cease . 

Revive the just designs of Greece ; 
Return m all tliy simple state ! 

Confirm the tales her auns relate 1 


LKTTERS OF LORD ( IIKSTERFIELD TO IMS SON. 

(l*iiitiF Donirrs KvAvnorr. Eaii or CittuTLsniLn. wss lv)rn Ui L»i<doii, 
Si ] imiher 22, leot After U4%iU2 f'sinbretse I'tilwnlty Iia umU • a Kuit»|i«sii 
Mur and on hit muni Ml in VarUsiiiitiit ttutil 17^0. when he mherlUvl ih« («t!- 

snd psammI Into Uie Iloims id Limis A favorite «d iiftorfco II , lie hrcstiie 
.% prl%7 ooaoellor, smbsssMlor to Iloilsnd. lord steward of the biitiselioUl, atid 
kird Ueuleasiit of Ireland, lie was one of Kir Kobe n Walpole's tikUareit ania^- 
oiiUta, dlsllngaishlng himavlf by bis vmtliiaa lu tba Cnii/timau as well sa by lai 
jMkwerful eloquence In the lltMise. lie waa also noted fur bis brilliancy of alt, 
grioe of manners, and elegance of (Onveraaiion, and lived lu Intltnary wiih 
llope. Swift, and other celebrsUn] eontemfjnnirlea Ife reilrml from pul lie 
service on account of falling bealtb, and dM March 24 ii71 As an author 
LU reputation rests upon the will-Irnowa ** licilcis to his bun ' J 

TbUE Oocill OiMFA.NV UkKINKIL 

/JrffjAer 12, O. S. HIE 

To keep good comjNUiy, e2|iecially at your firat aetting out, 
is the way to receive good impresaiona. If }oti ask me wlmt I 
mean by good company, I will confem to you tliat it in jirctly 
diificult to define; but J will endeavor in iiuke you uiidciatand 
it aa well an I can. 

Good company ie not wliat reii|kective acu of com|jany arc 
pleased either to call or think ibemiieUeA, hut it is that com- 
pany which all the jieople of ilio place call, and acknowledge 
to be, good company, notwithstanding some objecUons which 
ib^ may form to some of the individuals who ompose it. It 
oonsists chieRy (fjut by no meaiis without egoeption) of people 
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of oontidanblc birtli, rank, and cbancter; for peq;>l6 of neither 
birth nor rank are frequently and very justly admitted into it, 
if dUtin^isbed by any peculiar merit, or eminency in any 
liberal art or science. Nay, so motley a thing is good company 
that many people without birth, rank, or merit intrude into it 
by their own forwardness, and others slide into it by the pro- 
tection of some considerable person; and some even of indiffer- 
ent characters and morals make part of it. But in the main, 
the good part prejHmderates, and people of infamous and blasted 
characters arc never admitted. In this fashionable good com- 
pany, the beat manners and the be^t language of tlie place are 
most unquestionably to be learnt; for they establish and give 
the tone to both, whicii are therefore called the language and 
inannon of good conqiany, there being no legal tribunal to ascer- 
tain either. 

A com|>any consisting wholly of |>ooplo of the first quality 
cannot for that reason Ix) called good comiian}*, in the common 
ac(!eptatiori of the phrase, unless they are into the bargain the 
fashionable and accredited company of the place ; for |)coplo of 
the very first quality can b<* as silly, as ill brt^l, and as worth- 
less as people of the meanest degree. On the other hand, a 
company consisting entirely of {)Cople of very low condition, 
wluitevor their merit or parts may ks (‘an never be called good 
company; and iMUiHoquently should not be much frequented, 
though by no means tlespisod. 

A coin|iany wliolly <'oni{)Osed of men of loarning, though 
greatly to Im valued and res[H»cted, is nf>t meant by the wot^ 
**good cnnqsiiiy”; they cannot have the easy manners and 
roumtirs of the world, as they do not live in it. If you can 
k*ar your part well in such a company, it is extremely right to 
be in it sometimes, and yo\i w ill k but more e.stcemed in other 
com^ianies for having a place in that. But then do not let it 
engross you ; for if you do, you will be only considered as one 
of the tiUrati by pn)fession, which is not the way eiUier to 
shine or rise in the world. 

The company of professed wits and poets is extremely in- 
viting to most young men, who if they have wit tliemselves, 
are pleased with it, and if they have none, are sillily proud of 
being one of it; but it should be fn*quenied with m<ideration 
and judgment, and you should by no means give }*oaiaelf up 
to it A wit IS a very unpopular denomination, as it carries 
terror along with it; and people in general ore os much afraid 
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of A Ino wit in comj[)any oa a woman ia of a gtxiu wbich aho 
thinks may go off of iuelf and do her a tiiiscbief* TJicir 
AoquAinUiice is however w*orUi seeking, and their com[KUiy 
worth frequenting i but not exclusively of othersi nor (osuoli 
a degree as to be consideFe<l only as one of that |Muiicular set 
Bui the company which of nil others you sltould most cara- 
fully avoid is that low ct»mt»any which in eveiy sense of the 
woiU is low indeed,*- low in rank, low in parts, low in man* 
nen, and low in merit You will ijerhajis be sur|irise<l that I 
should think it necessary to warn you a^initl such company, 
but yet I do not think it wholly unnecessary from the many 
instances which 1 have seen of men of sense and lank dt/- 
croditetl, vilitied, and iiiidoiio by kcqiiiig mvh compsii). 
Vanity, that source of many <«f our follies and of some of otir 
crimes, luu sunk many a man into company in every light 
infinitely lielow himself, for the sake of U’ing the lirNt man in 
it. There he dictates, is apj>laud<Mh admiriMi; and fur the sake 
of lieing the Corypfurut of that wri»t4'hed <*horuM, disgraces and 
disniualifies himself soon for any bc'tter (company. l>e|)end upon 
it you will sink or rise to the l«»vcl of the eom]tfiny which you 
commonly keep ; jieople will judgtMif you, and not unreasonably, 
by th.it. There in gotKl sense in the S|KiniHh saying, “Tell nw 
whom \ou li\e with, and 1 viill tell )oii who you are.“ Mikij 
it tlieicft»n* your bu>inehs, Mhere\er you are, to get into that 
eompany which eveiylsKly in the ploc'o allow's to be the bc*t»t 
company next to their own; which is the liest definition tlmt I 
can give you of giKsl comjiany. Hut heie, too, one caution in 
very necessary, for want of which iimiiy young men liavc been 
ruined, even in good company, itood coiiiiiaiiy (as I liavi^ 
IXifore oliser^'cd) is comixised of a great variety of faHhionabl « 
people, whose eharocteni and tnorahi are very different, thoiigli 
their manners are prett}' much the same. When a young man, 
new in tlie world, first gels into tliat company, he very rightly 
determines to oonform to and imitato it. But then he too often 
and fatally mistakes Uie objects of his imitation. He has often 
heard tliat absurd term of “genteel and fashionable vices.** He 
there sees some people who shine and who in general are 
admired and esteemed, and observes that these jieople are • . « 
drunkards or gamesters, u|ion which he adopts their vices, mis- 
taking their defecU for their perfections, and thinking that 
they owe their fashion and their luster to those genteel vices. 
Wliereas it is exactly the reverse; for these people liavj 
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thoqaired their reputation by their parta, their learning, their 
breeding, and other aocompliahmenU, and are only blem- 
ished and lowero<l, in the opinions of all reasonable people, 
and of tlieir own in time, by these genteel and fashionable 
vices. . . . 


CONDl'C’T IN (fOOll COMPAXV. — On MlMlCftY. 

Bath, (h-t. lU, u. a. 174S. 

Dear Boy, — Having in my hist pointed out wliat sort of 
company you should I will now give you souio rules for 
your conduct in it, — rules which my own cKporience and ob- 
servation enable mo to lay down and uunmiuuicato to you with 
some degree of confidence. 1 have often given you hints of 
this kind lioforc, hut then it ha^ Ijeeii by suatcheH ; 1 will now 
lie more regular and methodical. I shall say nothing with 
iTgaril to your Ixidily carriage and address, but leave them to 
the care of your dancing master and to your own attention to 
the liest models i remember, however, that they are of conse- 
(|uence. 

Talk often, but never long; in Uiat c,ise, if you do m l 
please, at least you are sure not to tiro your hcarois. Fay your 
own reckoning, but dfi not treat the whole company, — this 
lioing one of tlic very few ca.ses in which |>eoplc do not care to 
be treated, every one lieing fully couvinced tliat he lias whero- 
witlial Ui |Niy, 

Tell stories ver} seldom, and aljsolutely never but whore 
they aVe very apt and very short. Omit every circumstance 
that is not material, and beware of digressions. To have fre- 
quent recourse to narrative betrays great want of imaginatiou. 

Never hold anybody by the button or the liaud in order to 
be heard out; for if people ore not willing to hear you, you liad 
much better hold your tongue than them. 

Most long talkers single out some one unfortunate man in 
company (commonly liim whom they observe to be the most 
silent, or tlieir neat neighbor) to whis|>er, or at least in a half 
voice to convey a continuity of wonls to. This is excessively 
ill bred, and in some degree a fraud, — conversation stock being 
a joint and common property. Rut on the other hand, if one 
of these unmeroifol talkers lavs hold of you, hear him with 
patlenoe, and at least seeming attention, if he is worth oblig- 
ing,— for nothing will oblige him more than a patient hearing, 
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as nothing woald hurt him more than eiUier to leave him in 
the midst of hie diaeoune, or to discover your iin|)atienoe under 
your affliction. 

Take, rather than give, the tone of tlie company you are in. 
If you have parts, you will show them more or leas upon every 
subject; and if you have not, you liad better talk sillily upon a 
subject of othcr)>cople*8 than of your own cho<iatng. 

Avoid ns much ns you can. in mixed companies, argumonta* 
live, polemical conversations, — which Uiough they should not, 
yet certainly do, iudisiMMe for a time Uie contending parties 
toward each other; and if Uie wntroversy grows warm and 
noisy, endeavor to put an end to it by 8«>me genteel levity or 
joke. I quieted such a conversation hubbub once by re^kresent^ 
ing to them that though 1 was |>erHuadcd iioiu^ there present 
would repeat out of <‘oni|Muiy wdiat {Mwsed iu it, yet 1 routd not 
answer for Uie discretion of the luissengcrH in the sticct, who 
must necessarily bear all lliat wiui said. 

Above all tilings, and u|Niri all occasions, avoid speaking 
of yourself, if it be jiossiblc. 8uch is the natural pride .ind 
vanity of our hearts that it [a^qictiially bn*aks out, even in 
people of the IjcHt [Nirts, in till the various modes and iigtmis of 
the GgoUsni. 

Some aliniplly s|>eak adviuitagcously of thcnmclve'i, without 
either pretense or provocation. Tlicy arc impudent. Otlieri 
proceed more artfully as th(*y imagine, and forge accusations 
against themselves, complain of raluiuiues which they never 
heard, in onler to justify themselves by exhibiting a catalogue 
of their many viriues. They aekiiuwlcdgc it may indeed seem 
odd that they should talk in that manner of IhcmHelves; ilia 
wliat they do not like, aii<l what Uiey never would have done, 
— no, no tortures should ever have forced it fnnn them, if they 
had not been thus unjustly and monstrously aoeused! But in 
these cases justice is surely due to one's i.olf as well as to 
others, and when our cliaracter is attacked, wo may say in our 
own justification what otherwise we never would have said.'* 
This thin veil of modesty drawn before vsnity is much too 
transparent to conceal it oven from very mmlerate discernment. 

Others go more modestly and more slyly still (as they 
think) to work, but in my mind, still more ridiculously. 
Th^ oonfsss themselves (not without some degree of sliame 
and eonfosion) into all the cardinal virtues by first degrading 
them into weaknesses, and then owning their misfortune in 
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being made np of thoee weakneeees. **They cannot eee people 
euffor without aympathizing with and endeavoring to help 
them. They eannot see peojde want without lelievtog them« 
though truly tlieir own circumstances cannot very well afford 
it. They cannot help speaking truth, though they know all 
Uie imprudence of it. In short they know that with all these 
weaknesses, they are not fit to live in ilie world, much less to 
Uirive in it; but they are now too old to change, and must rub 
on as well as they can." This sounds too ridiculous and etifr/, 
almost, for the stage; and yrt, take my word for it, you will 
frequently meet wiili it u]X)ii the common stage of the world. 
And here 1 will observe, by the by, that you will often meet 
with oliaracters in Nature so extravagant, that a discreet poet 
would not venture to set them upon the stage in their true 
and high coloring. 

This principle of vanity and jiride U so strong in human 
nature that it descends oven to the lowest objects; and one 
often secs people angling for praise, where, admitting ail they 
say to be true (which, by the way, it seldom is), no just praise 
is to be caught. One nmri affirms that ho has rode post an 
hundred miles in six hours: prolably it is a lie; but sujiposing 
it Ut lie true, what then? Why, he is a veiy gooil postboy, 
that ii nil. Another asserts, and prubibly not without oaths, 
that ho has drunk six or eight Ixittles of wine at a sitting; out 
of oliarity, I will Udievo him a liar, for if 1 do not 1 must think 
liim a beast. 

Such, and a thousand more, are the follies and extravagances 
which vanity draws jioople into, and which always defeat their 
own purpose ; and as Waller says, u^kiu another subject, 

Make tlin wrcUh the most despised 

Whore most he wishes to he ])nzeil. 

The only sure way of avoiding these evils is never to speak 
of yourself at all. Dut when, historically, you ore obllg^ to 
ntontion younelf, take care not to drop one single word that 
can directly or indirectly be construed os fishing lor applause. 
Do your obiuwcter what it will, it will be known; and nobody 
will take it upon your own word. Never imagine that any- 
thing yon can say younelf will varnish your defeota or ood 
luster to your perfections ; but on the contrary it mav* and nine 
tiiDM in ten will, make the former more glaring and the latter 
obsoure. If you are silent upon your own subject, neither 
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Wfjt indiffDAtioD, nor ridlonlo will obtlmot or tllay iho 
appiniiM whioli yon nay really deienre; but if you pnbiiidi 
your own panegyric upon anr oocaaion* or In any ahape wbat* 
soever, and however artfully dressed or disguised, they will all 
eonspire against you, and you will be disappoint^ of the very 
end you aim at. 

Take care never to seem dark and mysterious,— which is 
not only a very unamiable character but a very suspicious one 
too. If you seem mysterious with others, they will be really 
so with you, and you will know nothing. The height of i^U- 
ties is to have voUo and pemieri t fretti ; that is, a frank, 
open, and ingenuous exterior with a prudent interior; to be 
upon your own guard, and yet by a seeming nstoal openness to 
put people off thein. De^tund upon it, nine in ten of every 
company 3 'ou arc in will avail themselves of every indiscreet 
and unguarded expression of yours, if they cuui turn it to their 
<»wn advantage. A pmdent reserve is, therefore, as necessary 
os a seeming openiicMH prudent. Always look p«m{jle in the 
face tvlicii you sjicak to them ; the not doing it is tWught to 
imply ( on prions guilt. Bestflos tluit, you lose the advantage of 
observing by their countcuanoes wliat impression your discourse 
makes ii[)on them. In order to know |)oople*H real sentiments, 
1 trust inurh more to my eyes than to my ears; for they can 
Hay whatever they liave a mind 1 should hear, liut they can 
seldom help looking wliat they liave no intention that 1 should 
know. 

Neither retail nor receive scandal willingly; defamation of 
others may for the present gratify the malignity of the pride of 
our hearts, cool reflection will draw very disadvantageous con- 
clusions from such a disposition ; and in the case of scandal, 
as in that of robbery, the receiver is always thought as bad as 
the thief. 

Mimicry, which is the common and favorite amusoroent of 
little, low minds, is in the ntmoet contempt with great ones. 
It is the lowest and most illiberal of all buffoonery. Pray, 
neither practice it yourself nor applaud it in others. Besides 
that, the person mimicked is insulted, and as I have often 
ofaaerved to you before, an insult Is never forgiven. 

1 need not, I believe, advise you to adapt your conversation 
to the people you are conversing with,— for 1 suppose you 
woold not, without this caution, have telked upon the same 
anbject, and in the same manner, to a minister of state, a Usboii, 
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a philoaopher, a captain, and a woman. A man of the world 
imial, like the chameleon, be able to take ereiy different hne, 
which ie by no moana a criminal or abject, bat a neoesaoiy oom- 
plaiaance; for it relates only to mannea and not to moials. 

One word only aa to awearing, and that, 1 hopo and believe, 

more than ia neccaaary. You may aometimea hear acme 
people in good company interlard their diacouiac with oatha, by 
way of embelliahmeni, aa they iliink; but you muat obaerve 
too, that thoae who do ao are never thoae who contribute in any 
degree to give that company the denomination of good company. 
They are ^waya Hubiiiterua, or people of low education ; for that 
prance, beaidea that it liaa no one temptation to plead, ia aa 
aiHy and aa illiberal aa it ia wicked. 

Loud laughter ia the mirth of the mob, who are only pleaded 
with silly things; for true wit or good sense never excited a 
laugh since the creation of the world. A man of parts and 
fashion ia therefore only seen to smile, but never heard to 
laugh. 

But to conclude this long letter; all the above-mentioned 
ruloa, however carefully you may obaorve them, will lose lialf 
their ciTeci if unaccompanied by the (iraces. Whatever you 
May, if you say it with a 8U|>ercilioua, cynical face, or an em* 
liarrasaed oounienance, or a silly, dLsconceried grin, will be ill 
roGoivod. If, into the bargain, you w utter it^ or utter it indie- 
Unpily rtiid ungracefully^ it will lie still worse received. If your 
air and addrcs'< are >ulgar, awkward, and yaiirhe^ you may bo 
eatoeinod indeofl, if you have great intrinsic merit, but you 
will never please; and without pleasing, yon will rise but 
heavily, Venus among the ancients was synonymous with the 
Graces, who wore always supiiosed to accompany her; and 
Horace tells us that oven youth, and Mercury, the God of aru 
and eloquence, would not do without her, — 

rarum com is sine tc Jovontas Meienriusque. 

They are not inexorable ladies, and may bo had, if properly 
and diligently pursued. Adieu. 

Further Rules for Co 2 «mTCT ik Goon CoicpAinr. 

Batb, OcI. 9A o. s. 1748. 

Dsax My anxiety for your succese i norss aee in pro- 

IKNilon ae the time approeches of your taking your part npon 
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tha greftt iUge of tlie world. ... I have long aince done 
mentioiiing your great religiona and moral flntiee^ beomae 1 
could not make jour understanding so bad a eompliment aa to 
auppoao tliat you wanted or could receive any new Inatmotions 
upon these two important itolnis. Mr. Hake, I am anre, kaa 
not neglected them; liestdes, dioy an* ho obvious to common 
senae and reason ihiit commentators may (ah they o^n do) 
peiplex, hut cannot make them cloarer. My province, there* 
fore, is to supply by my exj^erienct* your hitherto inevitahlo 
inex|)ericncu in the ways of the world. lV(»ple at your ago are 
in a state of uaUiral ebriet,^ , and want rails and parditfeiit wher- 
over they go, to hinder them from breaking tboir iieeks. This 
drunkenness of youth is not only toleraUxl. but even pleases, 
if kept withiu certain bounds of diHoretion and decency. Those 
bounds are the |joint which it is difficult for the drunken man 
himself to find out. and there u is that the oxperjenee of a 
friend may not only serve but save him. 

Carry with you. and weloonus into coui|uuiy all tlie gaycty 
and spiritH, but as little of the giddiness, of youth as you can. 
The former will charm; Imt the latter will often, though inno* 
ccntly. implacably (^iTciid. Tiifunn youmclf of the eharacU^rs 
and situatioiH of tin* cumpatiy In^fort* you gnu way wbai 
your imapfi nation may prompt you to say. 'Ditfro arc in alt 
coiiijKinios imux* wrong heads than tight fmea, and many morft 
who deserve than w'lm like ceiihun*. Should yon therefore ex|«- 
tiatc in the prui'^c of Komy >irtue which some in coin|»Any 
notoriously want, or decl.iiin agaiiint any vice which others are 
notoriously infected with, your reflectioiiH. however general 
and unapplied, will hy Iwing afiplirablo Ir 5 tliought |iersonal, 
and leveled at tho^e |>eop]e. liiin roiiHidenition {Muiits out 
you sufficiently not to be suspicioUN and cajitious yourself, nor 
to aop])OAe that IhingH, Ijecauso they may lie, are therefore 
meant at you. The manners of well-bred ]H*oplo s4H*ure ono 
from those indirect and mean attacks; but if by chance a 
pant woman, or a |)ert coxcomls lets off anything of that kind, 
it is much liettcr not to seem to iinderatand tluin to reply to it. 

Cautiously avoid talking of either your own (u other peo- 
ple's domestic affairs. Yours an* nothing to tliem hut tedious ; 
iheifs are nothing to you. Tlie subject is a tender one, and it 
is odds but that you touch snmcVHly nr other’s sore place; for 
in this case Uiere is no tnisting to sjiecious ap|*earanros, which 
may lie, and often are, so contiury to the real situations of things 
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between men end tUeir wives, parenU and their children, seem* 
ing iriende, etc., tliat with the best intentions in the world one 
often blun^n disagreeably. 

Remember that the wit, humor, and jokes of most mined 
companies are local. They Uirive in that particular soil, but 
will not often bear transplanting. Every company is differently 
circumstanced, has its iiarticular cant and jargon, which may 
give occasion to wit and mirth within that circle, but would 
beam flat and insipid in any other, and therefore will not bear 
repeating. Nothing makes a man look sillier than a pleasantry 
not relished or not understood; and if he meets wiili a profound 
silence when he expected a general applause, or, what is worse, 
if he is desired to explain the bon mot, his awkward and embar- 
raased situation is easier imagined than described. A propoi 
of repeating, take great care never to repeat (I do not mean 
here the pleasantries) in one company what you bear in another. 
Things seemingly indifferent may by circulation have much 
graver consequences than you would imagine. Besides there is 
a general tacit trust in conversation by which a man is obliged 
not to report anything out of it, though ho is not iminediately 
enjoined secrecy. A retailer of this kind is sure to draw him- 
self into a thoiisHiid scrapes and discussions, and to be shyly 
and uncomfortably received wherever he goes. 

You will And in most good com|>any some ])Cople who only 
keep tlieir place there by a contemptible title enough; these 
are what we call ‘‘very goiKl-naturod fellows,” and the French, 
b^n* diabU$. The truth is, they are i>eoplc without any parts 
or fancy, and who, having no will of their own, readily assent 
to, concur in, and H[>plaud wdiatovcr is said or done in tho 
company; and adopt with the same alacrity the most virtuou.s 
or tho most criminal, the wisest or tho silliest, scheme that 
hap[>en8 to be entertained hy the majority of tho com^mny. This 
foolish and often criminal complaisance flows from a foolish 
cause, — tho want of any other merit. I hope that you will 
hold your place in company by a nobler tenure, and that you 
will hold it (jovL can bear a quibble), I believe, yet in eapiU, 
Have a will and an opinion of your own, and adhere to them 
steadily; but then do it with humor, good breeding, and 
(if you have it) with urbanity: for you ktve not yet beard 
onongh either to preach or censure. 

All other kinds of coroplatsanco are not only blameless but 
necesaary in good company. Not to seem to perceive the little 
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watkneMas snd iho idle but innocent affeotations of the oom* 
penyt but even to flatter them lu a oertain maaoer is not only 
TOiy allowable, but in truth a sort of polite duty. They will 
be pleased with you if you do, and will certainly not be rafonned 
by you if you do not. For instance; )*ou will find In every 
yronps of company two principal figures,— namely, the fine lady 
and the fine gentleman, who absolutely give the law of wit% 
language, fashion, and taste to the rest of that society. There 
is »ways a strict and often for the time being a tender alliance 
between these two figures. The lady looks upon her empire as 
founded upon the divine right of beauty (and full as good a 
divine right it is as any king, emperor, or po|K» can pretend 
to): she requires, and commonly meets with, unlimited passive 
obe^enoe. And why should she not meet with it? Her 
demands go no higher than to have her unquestioned pre- 
eminence in beauty, wit, and fashion firmly established. Few 
sovereigns (by the way) arc so reasonable. The fine gentle- 
man’s claims of right arc, muiatu eia/aadts, Uie same; and 
though indeed ho is not always a wit iffjmre, yet as he is the 
v.'it He /acfo of that com|Muiy, he in entitled a share of your 
allegtance; and e\erylMKly exfiects at least as much as they are 
entitled to, if not sometliing more. Prudence bids you make 
your court to these joint sovereigns, and no duty tliat 1 know 
of forbids it. Kc1)cllion here is exccedin^^ly dangerous, and 
inevitably punished by banishment and immediate forfeiture 
of all your wit, manners, taste, and fashion ; as, on the other 
liand, a cheerful submission, not without some flatteiy, is sure 
to procure you a strong recommendation and in^jst effectual 
pass throughout all their and proliably the neighboring domin- 
ions. With a moderate share of sagacity, you will, liefore you 
have been half an hour in their company, easily discover those 
two principal figures, both by the deference which you will 
observe the whole company ftay them, and by tliat easy, care- 
less, and serene air which their consciousness of power gives 
them. As in this case so in all others, aim always at the high- 
est; get always into the highest company, and address younelf 
particularly to the highest in it. The search after the unat- 
tainable philoeopber’s stone hss occasioned a thousand useful 
disooveries which otherwise would never have been made. 

What the Frenoh justly call ftuimfres noBlee are only to 
be acquired in the veiy best companies. They are the dtsUn- 
guishing chamcteristics of men of fashion ; pe«q»le of low edu- 
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ciiioa never wear fcbem ao close bat that some part or other of 
the orMiial vulgariim appean. Lti nuudirf ntibU$ equally 
forbid loBoleDt contempt or low envy and jealouay* Low 
people in good ciroomataneea, fine clothesi and equipagoa will 
insolently show contempt for all tliose wlio cannot affora as fine 
clothes^ as good an equipage, and who have not (as their teim 
is) as much money in their pockets; on the other hand, they 
are gnawed with envy, and cannot kelp discovering it, of those 
who surpass them in any of tliesc articles, which are far from 
being sippo criterions of inorii. Tliey are likewise jealous of 
being slighted, and consequently suspicious and captious; they 
are eager and hot about trifles because trifles were at first their 
affairs of consequence. mardirei nobUi imply exactly the 
reverse of all this. Study them early; you cannot make them 
too habitual and familiar to you. 

The iMroicTANCE or Dkess. 

Lo.voon, Drc. 90^ o. A. 174S. 

Deak Bor, — I direct this letter to Berlin, where I sup|)080 
it will either find you or at least wait but a very little time for 
you. 1 cannot help liotng anxious for your success at this your 
first apiMarauoe upon the great stage of the w'orld; for though 
the spoctatoni aro always candid enough to give groat allow- 
ances and to show great indulgence to n now actor, yet from 
the first impressions which he makes uj:x>n them they are apt 
to decide, in their own mimU at least, arhetlier he will ever ho 
a good one or not. If he seems to undcretaud what he says, by 
stieaking it projwrlj^ ; if he is attentive to his part, iiisi^ of 
staring negligently about; and if, U|K>n the whole, he seems 
ambitious to please, they willingly pass over little awkward- 
nesses and inacQuracioB, which Hiey ascribe to a commendable 
modesty in a young and inexperienced actor. They pronounce 
that ho will bo a good one in time; and by the encouiagement 
which they give him, make him so the sooner. Thia i hope 
will bo your ease. You have sense enough to undentand your 
part; a constant attention aud ambition to excel in it, with a 
careful oboervation of the beet actors, will inevitably qualify 
you, if not for the finU at least for considerable parts. 

Your dieto (as insignificant a thing as dress is in itself) is 
now become on object worthy of eome attention ; for I confess 
I cannot help forming some opinion of a man's sense and char- 
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Mter from his dress, and I bolieve most people do as well ai 
m^lL Any affeoUtion wluitaoever in dress implies, in my 
mind, a flaw in the understanding. Most of our young fellows 
here display some character or other by (heir dress ; some affect 
the tremendous, and wear a great and fiercely cocked hat, an 
enormous sword, a short waistcoat, and a blai^k cravat; these 
I should be almost tempted to swear the peace against, in 
my own defense, if I were not coiiviiiccHl that they are but 
meek asses in lions* skins. Others go iti brown froclu, leather 
breeches, great oaken cudgels in their hands, their hats un- 
cocked, and Uieir hair uiipowdored; and imitate grooms, stage 
coachmen, and country bumpkins so well iit their outsides, 
that I do not make Uic least doubt of their resembling them 
equally in their insides. A man of sense carefully avoids any 
liorticular character in his dress; he is accuiatoly clean for his 
own sake, but all the rest is for other people's. He dresses as 
well, and in the same manner, as the people of sense and fashion 
of the place where hr is. If he draj^ses iMstter as he thinks, 
that is, more tlmn thc^y, ho is a fnp; if he (Iresses worse, he is 
un^iardonahly iicgligeni : but of (he two, 1 would ratlior have a 
young fellow too much than tcjo little dressed; tlie excess on 
lhaiside will wear off >u(h a little age and reflection; but if 
ho is negligent at twcuty, he will W a sloven at forty. Dreus 
yourself flue where others aic flue, and plain where others are 
plain; but take rare always th.il your clothes aic well made 
and fit you, for otherwise they will give y<iu a very a\%kwaid 
air. When you are oiieo well dressod for the day think no 
more of it afterwards; and without any stifftioss or fear of dis- 
composing that dress, let all your motions lx* as easy and natural 
as if you had no elotlivh on at all. So much for drcHw, which 1 
maintain to bo a thing of eoitsequcuce in the polite world. . . . 
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ScKfxn. 

FaoM the moist meadow to the withered biJl, 
Led by the breeze, the vivid Verdure runs, 
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And swells, and deepens, to the cheridied Eya. 

The Awthoni whitens ; and the Jniey Orores 
Put forth their bods, unfolding degrees, 

Till the whole leafy Forest stands displayed, 

In full luxuriance, to the sighing gales; 

IVheie the Deer rustle through the twining brake, 

And the Birds sing concealed. At once, arrayed 
In all the colors of the flushing Year, 

By Nature’s swift and secret working Hand, 

The Garden glows, and fills the libei^ air 
With lavish fragrance ; while the promised Fruit 
Lies yet a little embryo, unperceived, 

Within its crimson folds. Kow from the Town 
Buried in smoke, and sleep, and noisome damps, 

Oft let me wander o’er the dewy fields, 

Where Freshness breathes, and dash the trembling drops 
From the bent bush, as through the verdant mass 
Of sweetbrier hedges 1 pursue my walk ; 

Or taste the smell of dairy; or ascend 
Borne eminence, Avgusta, in thy plains, 

And see the country, far diffuAf<l around, 

One boundless blusb, one white empurpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms; where the raptuml Kye 
Hurries from joy to joy, and, hid beneath 
The fair profusion, yellow Autumn spies 

If, brushed from Russian Wilds, a cutting Gale 
Rise not, and scatter from his humid wings 
The clammy Mildew , or, dry blowing, breathe 
Untimely Frost; before whose baleful Blast 
The full-blown Spring through all her foliage shruika, 
Joyless and dead, a wide dejected waste. 

For oft, engendered by the hazy North, 

Myriads 011 ni>riad 8 , Insect armies waft 
Keen in the poisoned brecre ; and wasteful eat. 

Through buds and bark, into the blackened Core, 

Their eager way. A feeble Race, yet oft 
The saei^ Hons of Vengeance; on whose course 
Corroeive Famine waits, and kills the Year. 

To check this Plague, the skillful Farmer chaff 
And blazing straw before his orchard bums; 

TUI, all involved in smoke, the latent Foe 
From every cranny suffocated falls ; 

Or scatters o’er the blooms the pungent dust 
Of pepper, fatal to the frosty Tribe ; 

Or, when the envenomed leaf begins to ourl. 
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Wilb ipriakled waler dfowna fcham in their aeet; 

Nor, while they pick them op with busy bill, 

Tiie little trooping Birds unwisely scares. 

Be patient, Swains; these cruel seeming Winds 
Blow not in vain. Far hence they keep, repressed. 
Those deepening olouds on clouds, surcharge with rain, 
That, o’er the vast Atlantic hither borne, 

In endless train, would quench the summer blaze. 

And, cheerless, drown the crude uuripened Veer. 

The Northmt spends his rage; and now, abut up 
AViiliin his iron caves, the effusive South 
Warms Uie wide Air, and oVr the void of Hiimven 
Breathes the big clouds with vernal showers duitent. 

At first a dusky Wreath they seem to rise. 

Scarce stoiuing Ether ; but by fast degrees. 

In heaps on heaps, the doubling Va|x>r sails 
Along the loaded sky, and, mingbug deep, 

SiU on the horizon round a settled gloom ; 

Not such as wintry Storms on Mortals shed. 

Oppressing life; but lovely, gentle, kind, 

And full of every ho;>e and every joy, 

Tlte wish of Nature. Oradual sinks the Breeze 
Into a perfect calm ; that not a Breath 
Is heaid to quiver through the closing woods, 

Or rustling turn the many twinkling leaves 
Of Aspiu tall. The luicurling Floods, diffused 
In glassy breadth, scon through delusive lapse 
Forgetful of Uicir course. Tis Silence all. 

And pleasing Expectation, flenls and Flof'ks 
Drop the dry sprig, and, mute imploring, eje 
The falling verdure. HuMhed in short suHjien le. 

The plumy People streak their wings with oil. 

To throw the lucid moisture tnrklnig off ; 

And wait the appniaclniig i»ign to strike, at once, 

Into the general choir. Kvimi Mountains, Vales, 

And Forests seem, impatient, to demand 
The promised sweetiiesa Man superior walks 
Amid the glad Creation, musing praise, 

And looking lively gratitude. At last, 

The Clouds consign tlieir treasures to Uie fields, 

And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture fiow. 

In large effusion, o’er the freshened world. 

The sUsding Shower is scarce to patter heard, 

By such as wander through the forest walks. 
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J^eneath the umbrageous multitude of leates. 

Jtut who can hold the shade, while Heayen descends 
In universal bounty, shedding herbs. 

And fruits, and flowers, on Nature's ample lap? 

Swift Fancy fired anticipates their growth ; 

And, while the milky nutriment distills, 

Beholds the kindling Country color round. 

Thus all day long tho full-distended Clouds 
Indulge their genial stores, and well-showered Earth 
Is deep enriched with vegetable life; 

Till, in tho western sky, ^o downward Sun 
lj<x)kR out, effulgent, from amid the flush 
Of broken clouds, gay shifting to bis beam. 

The rapid Radiance instantaneous strikes 

The illumined mountain, through the forest streams, 

Shakos on the fliKkds^ and in a yellow mist, 

Fur smoking o'er the interminable plain, 

In twinkling myriads lights the dewy gems. 

Moist, bright, and green, the Landskip laughs around. 
Full swell the Woods ; their every Music wakes, 
Mixed in wild concert, with the warbling Brooks 
Inereased, the distant bleatings of the Hills, 

The hollow lows responsive from the Vales, 

Whence, blending all, the swcetiMied Zephyr springs. 
Meantime, refracted from you eastern cloud, 
Bestriding Kurth, the grand ethereal How 
Shoots ii]» iiiinionse; and every hue unfolds, 

111 f.ii; proportion, ruiitiing fnuu the lied 
'fo where tho Violet fades into the sk}'. 

Here, awful Nicwton, the dissolving tUoiids 
Form, fronting on tho Sun, thy showery Prism ; 

Anil to the sage-instnieted Rye unfold 
The various Twine of liight, by thee disclosed 
From the 'white mingling maze. Not so the Swain ; 
He, wondering, views the bright Enchantment bend, 
Delightful, oVr the radiant fields, and runs 
To catch the falling glory ; but, amazed, 

Beholds the amtisivo A^•h Udore him fly, 

Then vanish quite away. Still Night succeeds, 

A softened shade, and saturated Earth 
Awaits tho Morning beam, to give to light, 

UaiHcd through ten thousand different plastic tubes 
Tho balmy treasures of the former day. 

Then spring the living Herbs, profusely wild, 

(Ver all tbe deep green wth, beyond the power 
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Of Botanist to number up thcar tribes ; 

Wbetber he stealt along the lonely Dale, 

In silent sexureh ; or through the Forest^ rank 
With arbat the dull ineuriotts Weeds aeeount» 

Bursts his blind iray ; or climbs the mountain Rock, 
Fired by the nodding Verdure of its brow. 

With such a lilieral hand has Nature flung 
Their Seeds abroail, blown them about in winds, 
lunumeroiu mixed iliem with the nursing mold. 

The lugisteiiing current, and pruUflo tainu 

SeMnsR. 

Now sw'srms the Village o*cr the jovial mead ; 
The rustic Youth, brown with meridian toil, 
Healthful and strong; full os the aiuiiiner rosu 
Blown by prevailing suns, the ruddy Maid, 
Half-naked, swelling on the sight, aud all 
Her kindled graces burning o*er her cheek 
Even stooping Age is here; and Infant hands 
Trail the long rake, or with the fragraiif loiul 
f^ereharged, amid the kind op;iicsBton roll 
Wide Hu Y tlic tcHided giaiii; all in a row 
AiUamiiig bioad, or wheeling round the field, 

They spread the bis'ailttng harvest to the Sun, 

That tlirowB refrcblitul round a rural smell : 

Dr, as they rake the green ap}>earing ground. 

And drive the dusky wave along the mead, 

The russet haycock rises thick behind. 

In order gay while heard from dale to dale, 
Waking breeze, resounds the blended voice 
Of happy Labor, Love, and soc lal Glee. 

Or rushing thence, in one diffusive 1»and, 

They drive the troubled Flocks, by many a I>og 
GoRipel]e<l, to where the mazy running brook 
Forms a deep i>ooI ; tins bank abnipt and high, 

And that fair spreading in a pebbIM ahor<!. 

Urged to the giddy brink, much is the tiul, 

Tlie clamor much of Men, aud lk>ys, and Jk)gs, 

Ere the soft fearful People to tlie flood 
Commit their woolly aides. And oft the Bwain, 

On some, impatient, seizing, hurls them in ; 
Emboldened then, nor hesiiattog more, 

Fast, fasty they plunge amid the flashing wave, 

And, panting, Ubor to the farther shore. 
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1 lci»eatetl this, till deep the well-w«nsbe<l Fleece 
Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt, 

'f'he Trout is banished by the sordid stream. 

Heavy, and dripping, to the breezy brow 

Slow more the harmless Bare : where, as they spread 

Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray, 

Inly disturbed, and wondeiing what tins uiM 
Outrageous tumult means, their loud complaints 
The country fill ; an<l, iosiej from rock to reck. 
Incessant bleatiugs run atouud the lulls. 

At Utst, of Hiiowy white, the gatheri^l Floc^ks 
Are 111 the wattled pen, innunicrous, pressed, 

Head above head: and, ranged in lusty rows, 

The Shepherds sit, and whet the sounding shears. 
The Housewife waits to roll her fleecy stores. 

With all her gay-drest Mauls attending round. 

( Uie, chief, in grai^ioiis dignity enthroned, 

SliiuGs o'er the rest, the pastoral Queen, and rayi 
Her smiles, swoet-bcaming, on her Shepherd king; 
While the glurl (hrelo round them yiehl their souh 
To festive mirth, mid w'lt that knows no gall. 

'Tis r.Lging Noon; and, vertteal, the Sun 
D.irta on the head direct his forceful ray'i. 

(»r heaven and earth, far os the rangin'^ eyo 
(*an sweep, a dazrhug deluge reigns; mid all, 

Fniin pole to pole, is undistinguished blare. 

In vain the sight, dejected U> the ground. 

Stoops for relief; thence hot ascending Steams 
And keen Beflection |iain. l>eep to the root 
Of vegetation parched, the cleaving fields 
And slipiiery lawn an arid hue disclose, 

Hlast Fancy's blooms, and wither even the soul. 
l'>ho no more returns the cheerful sound 
Of shnr|s*uing sr> the : the Mower, sinking, hcai >8 
OVr him the humid hay, with flowers perfumed. 

Anil .scan*c a chirping Orasshopper is heanl 
Tlirtmgh the dumb mead. Ihstressful Nature pants. 
The \ery reams look languid from afar; 

Or, through the unsheltered glade, iin|iatieut, seem 
To hurl into the covert of the grove. 

All-conquering Heat, oh intermit thy wrath I 
And on niy throbbing temples, potent thus, 

Beam not so fierce t incessant still you flow, 

And still another fervent flood succeeds, 
l*ourcd on the head profuse. In vain I * igh, 
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And MtAan tiini« nad louk arcnmd for Night; 

Ni^t U for olf; and liottar Honra approa^ 

Thrioe happy he, who^ on the atmlciu aide 
Of a ronianlio fountain, foresVcrowned, 

Bonoaih the whole collected ahade reeUnea : 

Or in the gelid caverna, woodhiiie-wrought. 

And freah bedewed with eTer-a|Mniting atreamap 
Site coolly calm; while all the world without, 
Unaatialh^, aud aick, toaaea in noon. 

Emblem instrurtive nf the virtuoua Man, 

Who keepa hia tempered mind serene and pure, 

And every paaaion aptly harmonised, 

Amid a jarring world with vice inflamed 

Welcome, ye Shades ! ye liowery Thu^keU, hail ! 

Ye lofty riuea ! ye venerable Oaks ! 

Ye Aahea wild, resounding o*cr the steep I 
Delicious IS your shelter to the soul. 

As to tho huntcMl Hart Ihe sall^ mg spring, 

Or stream full flowing, that his swelling sides 
Laves, as ho floats al<iiig tho berluiged brink. 

Cool, through the nerves, your pleasing comfort glides ; 
The Heart lioats gla«l; the fresh-ex jiandeil Eye 
And Ear resume their watidi; the Smews kmi; 

And Life shoots swift through all tlie lightened limbe. 

Thus up the mount, in airy vision ra|ity 
I stray, regardless whither ; till the sound 
Of a near Fall of water every sense 
Wakes from the oharin of thought : swift-sh ranking hack 
I check my steps, aud view the broken scene. 

SniooUi to the shelving brink a copmus Floo<l 
Rolls fair aud jilacnl ; wliw, Cfilbwted all 
In one imjietiions tornuit, clourii the ste4<}i 
It thundering slujots, and shak<«H the cvmutry round. 

At flrst, an arure sheet, it rushes broail; 

Then whitening by degr<*es, as prvme it falls. 

And from the loud-resouudiiig nicks below 
Dashed in a cloud of foam, it sends aloft 
A hoary mist, and forms a ceaseless shower. 

Nor can the tortureii Wave here find repuea . 

But, raging still amid the shaggy rocks, 

Now flashes o’er the scattered fragments, uow 
Aslant the hollow channel rapid darts ; 

And fklling fast from gradual slope to slo|«e, 

With wild infracted course and lessened roar, 

Tt gains a safer bed, and steals, at last, 
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Along tha mazea of tbe quiet rale. 

luTited fiNuu tho eHI^ io whom dark brnr 
He olinge, the et e ep - aa oe udi tig Eagle eoan^ 

With uxmraid innious, through tbe flood of daj; 
And, giving lull hie bosom to the tOaee^ 

Gains on the Bun ; while all the tuneful Baoe, 
Smit by afllfetive noon, disordered droop, 

Deep in the thicket; or, from bower to bower 
Besponsive^ lores an interrupted strain. 

The Btock dove only through the forest oooee. 
Mournfully hoarse; oft oeasing from his plaint^ 
Short interval of weary woe I again 
The sad idea of his murdered Mate, 

Struck from his side by savage Fowler's guile, 
Aerosa hia fancy comes ; and then resounds 
A louder Song of sorrow throtigh the grove. 

Beside the dewy border let me sit, 

AH in the freshness of the humid air * 

There on that hollowed rock, grotesque and wild, 
An amq^le chair moss-lined, and over head 
By flowering umbrage shaded ; where the Bee 
Strays diligent, and witli the extracted balm 
Ot fragrant woodbine loads his little thigh. 

Now, while I taste the sweetness of the shade, 
While Nature lies around deep lulled in noon, 
Now come, bold Fancy, spread a daring flight, 
And view the wonders of the Torrid Zone : 

Climes unrelenting ! with whose rage compared, 
Yon Blate is feeble, and yon Skies are cool. 

Al’Tl MN. 

Ve Hwatns, now hasten to the hazel bank ; 
Where, down yon dale, the wildly winding brook 
Falls hoarse from steep to steep. In close array, 
Fit for the thickets and the tangling shrub. 

Ye Virgins, come. For you their latest song 
The wetlands raise : the clustering nuts for you 
Tbe Lover finds amid the secret shade ; 

And, where they bumidi on the topmost bough, 
With active vigor emshee down the tree; 

Or dtakes them ripe flrom the reeigning husk, 

A glossy shower of an ardent brown. 

As are tha rihid^ta of Meliada*^ hair: 

Meliadai fonaed with evecy giaoa oompMe; 
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Yet theee n^laoting> eboire beiuty wtMb 

And fur tnyumndiiig mh n vidgev fnieeii 

Hence froni the busy joj^eeeonndmg fteld% 

In oheerfhl emr, let ui treed tiie maae 
Of Antumn, unocmfiiied; end teete, renved. 

The hteath of Onshent big with bending fnut. 
Obedient to the breeee end beeting rey, 

From the daep-loeded bough e mellow shower 
Inoeesant melts ewey. The jui^ Fear 
Lies, in a soft profusion, soatteved rouwL 
A Tsnous sweetness swells the genUe raee ; 

By Nature’s oll-refiniag hand preparsd; 

Of tempered sun and water, earth and air, 

In erer-ohangtng oompositioii mixed. 

Such, falling fieqnent through the ohiller mght, 
The fragrant stores, the wide-projected heaps 
Of Apples, which the lusty-hand^ Year, 
luntuiierouB, o’er the blnshing orcliard shakes. 

A various i^int, fresh, deboioua, keen, 
l>wells in their gelid pores ; and, aotive, fioints 
The piercing Cyder for the thirsty tongue 
Here wandering oft, fired with the resUesa thirst 
Of thy applause, 1 solitary court 
The inspiring brei»se, and medstaio the liook 
Of Nature, ever open , aiming thence, 

Warm from the lieart, to learn the moral liotig. 
And, aa 1 steal along the sunny wall, 

Where A utumn basks, with fruit empurpled deep, 
hly pleasing theme eontioual prompts my thought 
Presents the downy Peach ; the shining Plum, 
With a fine bluish mist of animals 
(''loude<l , tiie ruddy Neotarine; and, dark 
Beneath his ample leaf, tlie luscious Fig. 

The Vine too here her curling tendrils shoots, 
Hangs out her cluatm, glowing to the aouth. 

And scarcely wiahes for a warmer sky. 

Turn we a moment Fancy’s rapid flight 
To vigorous soils, and climes of fair extent ; 
Where, by the pi^nt sun elated high, 

The Vineyard swells ref ulgeot on the day ; 

Spreads «yer tha vale ; or up the mountain cUmbe, 
Profuse; and dnnka amid the eunny rooks, 

From cliff to eliff fnereseed, the hei^tened blase. 
Low l»end the weighty bongba. The elustera claar. 
Half through the foliage eeen, or ardent flame, 
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Or aliiiiA transparent; while perfeetioii braatlifla» 
White o'er the tnrgent film, &e Hiring dew. 

At that they brighten with exalted jnioe, 

Touched into flavor by the mingling ray, 

The rural Youth and Virgint o*er l&e field, 

Each fond for each to cull the autumnal prime, 
Exulting rove, and speak the vintage nigh. 

Then comet the crushing Swain ; the country floats, 
And foams unbounded with the mathy flood ; 

That by degrees fermented, and refin^, 

Bound the raised nations pours the cup of joy: 

The Claret smooth, red as the lip we press 
In sparkling fancy, while we drain the bowl ; 

The mellow-tasted Burgundy ; and, quick 
As is the wit it gives, the gay Champagne. 

Kow, by the cool declining year condensed. 
Descend the copious exhalations, checked 
As up the middle sky unseen they stole, 

And roll the doubling fogs around the hill. 

Bo more the Mountain, horrid, vast, sublime, 

Who pours a sweep of rivers from his sides, 

And high between contending kingdoms rears 
The rocky long division, fills the view 
With great variety ; but in a night 
Of gathering vapor, from the baffled sense 
Rinks dark and dreary. Thence ex{»anding far, 
The huge dusk, gradual, swallows up the plain : 
Vanish the Woods : the dim-seen Biver seems 
Bullen, and slow, to roll the misty wave. 

Even in the height of noon oppnwsed, the Run 
Rheds, weak and blunt, his wide-refracte<l ray ; 
Whence glaring oft, with many a broadened orfa^ 

He frights the nations. Indistinct on earth, 

Seen through the turbid air, beyond the life 
Objects appear; and, wildered, o'er the waste 
The Shepherd stalks gigantic ; till at last 
Wreathed dun around, in deejier circles still 
Sucoessive closing, sits the general fog 
Unbounded o'er the world; and, mingling thickf 
A formless gray confusion covers all. 

As when of old (so sung the Hebrew Bard) 

Light, unooUeet^ through the Chaos urged 
Its infant way ; nor Order yet had drawn 
His lovely train from oot ^s dobipus gloom. 

These roving Mist^t that oonstant aow bsgiii 
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¥0 imoke along tlio hilly oonntiy, thaaOj 
With wei^ty laiiu, and meltod Alpiiio anowa^ 

The mountain otalenis fill — thooe ample aiofeei 
Of water, aoooped among the hollow rooka ; 

Whence gush the atreama, the oeaaeleaa fountaina play. 
And their unfailing wealth the liTera draw. 

Some Sages aay, that, where the numerous ware 
Forever lashes ^e resounding shore, 

Drilled through the sandy stratum, every way, 

The Waters with the sandy stratum rise ; 

Amid whose angles, infinitely strained. 

They joyful leave their jaggy salts behind. 

And clear and sweeten as they soak along. 

Nor stops the restless Fluid, mounting still. 

Though oft amidst the irriguoua vale it springs} 

But to the mountain oourt^ by the sand. 

That leads it darkling on in faithful mase, 

Far from the parent main, it boils again 
Fresh into day j and all the glittering hill 
Is bright with siKRiting rUls. But hence this vain 
Amusive dream ! why should the Waters love 
To take so far a journey to the hills. 

When the sweet valleys offer to their toil 
Inviting quiet, and a nearer bed ? 

Or if by blind Ambition led astray. 

They must aspire, why should they sudden stop 
Among the broken mountain’s rushy dells, 

And, ere they gain its highest peak, desert 

The attractive sand that diarmed tJMr course so long ? 

Besides, the hard agglomerating Salts, 

The spoil of ages, w^d impervious choke 
Their secret channels ; or, by slow degrees, 

High as the hills protrude the swelling vales : 

Old Ocean too, sn^ed through the porous globes 
Had long ere now forsook his horrid bed, 

And bro^ht Deucalion’s watery times again. 

Say then, where lurk the vast eternal Springs, 

That, like creating Nature, lie concealed 
Fran mortal eye, yet with their lavish stores 
Befresh the globes and all its joyous tribes T 
O thou pervi^ing Genius, given to man 
To trace the secrets of the dark abyss, 

O lay the mountains bare^ and wide display 
Thmf bidden stmotnre to the astonished view! 

Strip from the htinohing Alps their piny load; 
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The huge tamahMuee of horrific eroode 
Trom Asias Tonme, from Imaiu etretoihed 
Athwart the roving Tartar's stillen bounds ; 

Okve opening Hemns to my searching ^e. 

And high Olympos, pouring many a stream. 

O from the sounding summits of the north. 

The Dofrine hills, through Boandinavin rolled 
To farthest Lapland and the f roaen main ; 

From lofty Caucasus, fhr seen by Hiose 
Who in the Caspian and black Euxlne toil ; 

From cold Ri|diean rocks, which the wild Russ 
Belieyes the stony girdle of the world ; 

And all the dreadful mouutains, wrapped in storm, 
Whence wide Siberia draws her lonely floods — 

0 sweep the eternal snows ; hung o^cr the deep, 
That ever works beneath his sounding base, 

Bid Atlas, propping heaven, as poets feign, 

His subterranean wonders spread ; unveil 

The miny caverns, blazing on the dw. 

Of Abyssinia’s cloud-compclling clifin, 

And of the bending Mountains of the Moon ; 
O'ertopping all these giant sons of earth. 

Let the dire Andes, from the radiant line 
Stretched to the stormy seas that thunder round 
The southern iiole, their hideous deeps unfold I 
Amaung scene ! Behold ! the glooms disclose ; 

1 see the Rivers in their infant beds ; 

Deep, deep I hear them, laboring to get free. 

1 see the leaning Strata, artful raided ; 

The gaping FiCsum to receive the reins. 

The melting snows, and ever dripping fogs. 

Strewed bibulous above I see the Sai^, 

The pebbly Qravai nest, the Layers then 
Of mingled molds, of more retentive earths, 

The guttered Rocks and maqr-running Cle^; 

That, while the stealing nioisture they transmit, 
Retanl its motion, and forbid its waste. 

Beneath the incessant weeping of theec drains, 

1 see the rocky Siphons stieU^dd immense, 

The mighty Reservoirs, of hardened chilk, 

Or Btiflf compacted clay, capacious formed ; 
O’erflowiag thence, the congregated stores. 

The ciyslal treasures of the liguid world. 

Through the stirred sands a bubUing passage buifts 
And welling out, around the middle steeps 
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Or inn tlM bottoM o| tli» botonidl 
1b pun effonoB UwlMidi I1 i.q% 

The exhaliag Sun, the Tupor-bardmed Bix, 

The gelid moiintelna, that, to zain condeBeed, 

These vapon in eontianal Qumnt dfBw, 

And ae&d them, o’er tha laii^ivided eaiith. 

In bounteoua Bivera to tha daep again, 

A social oonunefoa hold, and, &nisk, aupport 
The fuU^djuatad hannony <d thiaga 

WfimtB. 

To thj loved hauni mtofii, my happjr Mom : 

For now, behold, the joyena Winter ivyup 
Frosty, auooeed; and through the blue aerene, 

For eight too fine, ^ eihenad Kiter fiiea^ 

Killing infeotioua damply and the epent air 
Storing aireah with elemantal Uiei 
rioee crowda the ehiuuig Atmoaphera ^ and hauda 
Our strengthened bodiea in ita e^d embiaoe, 
Oonatringenti feeda, and animatee our blood ; 

Hefines our apirtte, through the new-etrung nerves. 

In swifter sallies darting to the brain, 

'Whera aita the aoul, intenaa, coUacied, cool. 

Bright as the skiee, and as the eeeeon keen. 

All Nature feels the renovating force 
Of Winter, only to the thou^Uass eye 
111 rain seen. The froshoonoaoted CHebe 
Draws in abundant vegetable aonl, 

And gathers Tiger for the oeroing yeat^ 

A stronger Glow site on the lively ehei A 
Of ruddy five; and luoulent along 
The purer Kivers flow, their eollen deepe. 

Transparent, open to the Bbepberd's gaae^ 

And niurmnr hoarser at the fijdng fln^ 

AVhat art thou, Frost? and whence are thy keen atom 
Derived, thou secret all-invading Power, 

TVhom even the illnaiva fluid cannot fly ? 

Is not thy potmt energy, nneeen, 

Myriads ef little aalte, or b o o k ed , or shaped 
Like doable vredgee, iiwi diffused igimmiee 
Thnmgk water, eaitl^ and ether ? henof^ at eva^ 

Steamed eager from Urn red horiaon round, 

With the flme rage o( Winter deep euffuaeih 
An icy Oale, oft shifting, o*er the pool 
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Brcftthes a blue filnti and in its mid caxear - 
Amsts the bidkering straam. Tha looBenad loB, 
lat down the floods and half disaobred by day, 
BnatloB no morai but to the aedgy bank 
Vaat grows, or gathera round the pointed atone, 

A crystal parement, by the breath of Heaven 
fJemented firm ; till, aeiaed from shore to shore. 

The whole imprisoned river growls below. 

Loud rings the frozen Earth, and, hard, reflects 
A double noise ; while, at his evening Watch, 

The village Dog deters the nightly thief ; 

The Heifer lows ; the distant Waterfall 
Swells in the breeze ; and, with the hasty Tread 
Of traveler, the hollow-sounding Plain 
Shakes from afar. The full Ethereal Round, 
Infinite worlds disclosing to the view, 

Shines out intensely keen ; and, all one c»ope 
Of Starry glitter, glows from pole to pole. 

From pole to pole the rigid Influence falls. 

Through the still night, incessant, heavy, strong, 
And seizes Nature fast It freezes on; 

Till Mom, late rising o^er the drooping world, 

Lifts her pale Kye unjoyous. Then appears 
The various labor of the silent Night : 

Prone from the dripping oave, and dumb cascade 
Whose idle torrents only seem to roar, 

The pendent Icicle ; the Frostwork fair, 

Where transient hues, and fancied figures rise; 
Wide spouted o’er the hill, the frozen Brook, 

A livid tract, cold gleaming on the mom ; 

The Forest bent beneath the plumy wave; 

And by the frost refined, the whiter Snow, 
Incmated hard, and sounding to the Tread 
Of early Shepherd, as he pensive seeks 
His pining flock, or from the mountain Top, 

Pleased with the slippery surface, swift descends. 

On blithesome f^ics bent, the youthful Swains, 
While every work of man is laid at rest, 

Fcmd o’er the river crowd, in various sport 
And revelry dissolved ; where mixing glad. 
Happiest of all the train, the raptured Boy 
Lashes the whirling top. Or, where the Rhine 
Branched cut in many a long canal extend^ 

From every province swarming, void of care, 
Batavia rushes forth; and as they sweeps 
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On ionising flkatti » thomand diffaraat waj% 

In eiroliiig poiM| swift as tha wiads, akag* 

The then gaj laod is maddened all to joy. 

Kor leas ^e northern Coorts, wide o^er Uie snow, 
Pour a new pomp. Eager, on rapid Sleds, 

Their Tigofous joutb in bold oontention wheel 
The long-resounding course. Heantimei to raise 
The maalj strife, with highlj blooming charms, 
Flushed by the season, SoandlnaTia’s Demes, 

Or Bussiah buxom I laughters, glow around. 

Pure, quick, and sportful is the wholesome Day ; 
But soon elaps^. The horisontal Sun, 

Broad o’er the south, hangs at his utmost noon, 

And ineffectual strikes the gelid cliff; 

His amre gloss the mountsin still maintains. 

Nor feels the feeble touoli. Perhaps the Vale 
Relents awhile to the refleoted raj ; 

Or from the forest falls tlie cluster^ Snow, 

Myriads of gems, that in tlie waving gleam 
Gay twinkle as they scatter. Thick around 
Thunders the sport of those, who with the gun. 

And dog impatient bounding at the shot, 

Worse than the Beacon, desolate the fields ; 

And, adding to the ruins of the year, 

Distress the footed or the feathered game. 

But what 18 this 7 our infant Winter sinks, 
Divested of his grandeur, should our eye 
Astonished shoot into the fngid aone ; 

Where, for relentless months, oontinual Night 
Holds o’er the glittering waste her starry reign. . , . 

Muttering, ^e Win^ at eve, with blonM point. 
Blow hollow blustering from the south, Subdued, 
The Frost resolves into a trickling thaw. 

Spotted the Mountains shine ; loose Sleet descends. 
And floods the country round The Rivers swell, 

Of bonds impatient. Sodden from the Hills, 

O’er rocks and woods, in broad brown cataracts, 

A thousand snow-fed torrents shoot at once ; 

And, where they rush, the wide resounding plain 
Is left one slimy waste Those sullen Seas, 

That washed the ungemal pole, will rest no more 
Beneath the shocklea of the mighty north ; 

Bat, luosiiig all their waves, rertstlees heave. 
Andharkl the lengthening Boar eontintioos rana 
Athwart the rifted deep: at coca it barsta, 
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And piln 9 n tbonaiiid Vounteini to the elonds. 
in fares the Baik with tmubUag wietohes ehmfedf 
That, tossed amid the floating mgpienta^ moors 
Beneath the shelter of an ioj islei, 

While night overwhelms the sea, and horror loohs 
More horrible. Can human force endure 
The assembled mischiefs that besiege them loundY 
Heart-gnawing hunger, fhinting weariness, 

The roar of winds and wares, ^e crush of ice, 

Kow ceasing, now renewed with louder rage, 

And in dire echoes bellowing round the main. 

More to embroil the deep, Leviathan 
And hie unwieldy train, in dreadful sport, 

Tempest the loosened brine ; whiles thiou^ the gloom, 

Far from the bleak inhospitable shore, 

Loading the winds, is heard the hungry howl 
Of famished Monsters, there awaiting wrecks. 

Yet Providence, that ever-waking eye, 

Looks down with Pity on the feeble toil 
Of mortals lost to Hope, and lights them safe 
Through all this dreary labyrinth of fate. 

rris done 1 — dread Winter spreads his latest glooms, 
And reigns, tremendous, o’er the conquered Year. 

How de^ the vegetable kingdom liesl 
How dumb the tuneful I Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain. Behold, fond Man! 

Bee here thy pictured Life; pass some few years, 

Thy flowering Spring, thy Summer’s ardent strength, 

Thy sober Autumn, fading into age, 

And pale, concludiug Winter eomes at last, 

And shuts the scene. Aht whither now are fled 
Those Dreams of greatness 7 those unsolid Hopes 
Of happiness 7 those longings after Fame 7 
Those restless Cares 7 those busy, bustling Dsy s 7 
Those gay^epent, festive Kights7 tliose veering Thoughts^ 
Lost between goM and ill, that riiared thy life 7 
All now are vanished ! Virtue sole survives, — 

Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 

His guide to Hap|nneas on high. And seel 
’Tie come, the glorious Mora 1 the second birth 
Of heaven and earth ! awakening Keture hears 
The new-creating word, and starts to life, 

In every heii^tc^ formt from pain and death 
Forever fkee* The great Etetjisf8Biism% 

Involving aD, and in a j^rfect whole 
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Unitiiigy M Um pmpaot wider epieiidle^ 

To mioD’a e/e^ refined^ dem op 
Ye Telniy wiM ! ye blii^ preaompliumi! oow^ 
OoofoiiDded in dnat^ adofe tliit I^>iver 
And Wisdom oft arraigoed : eee now the eaiue 
Why unaesuming Woi^ in eaeiet llTed^ 

And died negleeted : why the good eheie 
Is life wee ^ and hittonieae cd oeolT 
Why the lone widow nod her ovphnne pined 
In etarring aolitnde; while Luaory, 

In lalaoea, lay etndfting her low tlioiight» 

To form unreel waala i why heareiiphm Tmth, 
And Moderation fauTf wore the red aMurka 
Of ftttperatitiofi’a aeonrga; why lioeoaed Pain* 
That cruel apoiler, that emboaomed foOt 
Kmbittered idl onr blisa. Ye good, dlatreaaedt 
Ye noble few I who here nnbe^ing ataad 
Heneath life*H prosaure, yet bear up awhile, 

And what your bound<^ view ^ which only mw 
A little pert— deemed eril^ ia no more ; 

The fftorma of Wintry Time will quiohly paiMi 
And one unbounded Spring enoircle alh 
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fDAno tlrui, Beotcb philoeopfaer lad hiiteriia, waa bem el Bitebefil, 
April SO, 1711. At nm a merBbant'e eleric, want 10 Ftaaoe to wrile la 
aeclarioo hbi ^‘TveaiiM of Homan Natiirp,'* wbleb Mlflalibul la now a olamla 
He publlihed «*£mayi, Monl, PoUdeal, aod Lnewy.” in IHt and 1711; la 
tbe latter year abio hli ** loqulry Coneemlog ttie PrloolplM of Worela** fm 
17M to 1701 **The HMory of Bnglaad,*' and In the bnnm UbW tie **llateMt 
HlMy of Bellgtoa.** In 1700-1700 be was In ptanee; Ufl^llOe an nadar- 
Morelaiy of atau. He died Aufaat ao, 1770.] 

I HAVE long entertained n auapiciun, with regard to the dn- 
ciaiona of philoeophera upon all ai^jeete» end fotm in myfdf a 
greater inclination to dispute than ament fo ihnLr oan oln iiiQ Hi > 
There ia one mtatake, to which they eeem IhiUevnlmont witboot 
exception; they confine too much their priAeip1ei» and niob no 
account ol that vast verielY which anUire hne no moidi aflSoc^ 
in aD her gpentiona. Wlm a phSoedpheir heii jppee laU hoU 
of afavoriie principle, which peraape accoonti for many natliiat 
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ImA fitedii to fl 0fitt]r (iifliiiMiiM^ 
ottii t^ivd voiioiiiii|^« Oiif OHIO wlii d IMioilt ^tP'* 

triMlod, wo ooimofc oEtOna oar ooooqptloii to Oip IPW#*** 
ootootol aotitto; Imt iaM^rino tliot «& k «i moA m 
hor opmtion, os wo oio in ov opoeiilotltiit 

Botif omtUiiiiflnkii^of |dd}oiqi^eis it to bo 
<m oay oooaaioo»it it In thoir rooiooliigt oanooming hmaaglMi^ 
Olid m iiioUiodt of In thou ooao, tliey ofeO 

lad itlioyt &ofc onl j the narrownott of their nndetsteadingei 

hot bgrthot altoof tbitr poanont. Alinoot oTory one hot a pre- 
dominoQt inelinaticmt to which hie other desiroe end offectione 
•abeeit* end which goveme him, though, ^hape, with tome in- 
temli, thioogh the whole oonne of hie life. It ie difficult for 
him to i^Mp^hend that anything which appeare totally indif- 
letoiit to him can ever give enjoyment to any penon, or can 
poeeoie channel which altogether escape his observation. His 
own ponnlts are alwaye» in bis account, the moat engaging: 
the cS^octe of hit pasaion, the moat valuable ; and the roi^ 
which he porsnei the only one that leads to happiness. 

But would these prejudiced reaecnera reflect a moment, there 
are aumy obviom inctanoee and aignmenta, sufficient to nnde- 
eeife them, and maha them enlarge their maxima and principles. 
Po Ih^ net aeo the vaat varied of inclinations and pursuits 
our species i where eech man seems fully satis&d with 
Me em oouise cf lifb, and would esteem it the greatest unhap- 

» la to be oonflned to that of hie neighbor? Do they not 
in themeslvee that what pleases at one time, dimdeaees at 
anottmrtbj^^ohwpiVfl and that it is not in their 

pemir, by their utmost efforts, to re^ thet taete or appetite 
whMi fesmerly b ee tew e d charms on what now appears indiffer- 
CPI or dtPyembli? What is the meaning therefore of thoee 
g e Pitet ute l is r eftesiof the town or country life, of alifeof aetion 


CO CM of plceenra, cf retirement or eoctety ; when, besidee the 
dWi l l c pt ' i ttcliw a l il cn s ef different men, every cue’s esperienee 

re lepviae• him that each of these kinds of life ie agreseUe 
tuni, apd that their variety or thmr judieioue mixteve 




AtO tU» (NMfaiMi b, allemd to go altogttibir at admar 
imlfY AiiAinaot>M»peonrohoBlyhkha«<»»BdiBiiliMtkiii, 
tadliwwdilHniMUaeoamoi liti^ tritiMUl toqfloyiag hto 
iMMtolo iafom Utt artai ito4 b (nfvriiK aad taaia aMWt 
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I uimrt thm U a great diSemoe. Om mu^ Idlmiag 
Ua i&oUwitiMit in abootiag bit doorae <>f lifo» mlkxf wmIi 
■ am nteana lev raeoeediiig than aiiotbar« who ii ted by 
tten into tho aioie ootine o( lifo» and purauoe tha mmho 

Aoqiuiroikill iayoaf 

yotoeeioB ; be diligent in ezeroteo of it ; laiteiga tho oiiote 
of yoar Iriondeand ■miaaintaiDee i avokl pteaamoMoqpe^ 
and newer be generoua, bat with a view of gaining moio tiaii 
yon oonld aave by frugality. WMd yea maire tie jmlNe 
aeteeaif Guard equally agateat the eztranea of arroganoe and 
lawnteg. Let it appear that you aet a value upon yoaradl«bat 
withont deiq^iaiiig othan. If yon tell into either of the ex- 
tremea, yon either provoke men’a pride by your inaidenoei ot 
teaeh them to deapiae you by yonr timoroua aubmiaaten, and 
by the mean opinion which you aeem to entertain of youraidf. 

Theae» you eay^ are the maxima of oommon prudeiiea and 
dieoretion | what every parent inculoatea on hie ohild, and what 
eveiy man of aenaa pomuea in the oouree of life which ha haa 
chea^--- What ia it then yon deaire more? Do yon come to 
a philoaopher as to a euming man, to learn aomething by magic 
or witchmft, beyond what can be known by common pradenoa 
and diacreiion? — ^Yea ; we come to a philoaopher to be inatnioted« 
how we ahall chooae our enda, more than the meana for attain- 
ing these enda : we want to know what deaire we ahall gratifyv 
what paaalon we shall comply with, what appetite we ^all in- 
dulge. As to the rest, we trust to common aenae, and the gen- 
eral maxima of the world, for our inatruotion. 


1 am aony, then, I have pretended to be a philoaopher t for 
I find your questions very perplexing; and am in dangeri if 
my answer be too rigid and aevure, of passing for a pedant and 
acktotte ; if it be too eaiy and fr^ of being taken lor a 
preacher of vice and immorality. However, to latiafy you, I 
ahall deliver my opinixm upon thn matter, and ahall only dei&ni 
you to aateem it of as Uttb eonaequenoe as I do myself. By 
that means you will qeitber think it worthy of your ridimite 


nor yuur safer* 

If wa can depend upon any principle, which we learn fraai 
ptuteaopbyi this, I think, may be oonaideced aa oertain and un» 
doohtad, tte timra is nothing, in itaalt vqluqUe or dei p ioaM» 
jteebqbte or iMdefuIf bmiti& or defonnad} but that flkm 
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Mribates arise from the partUmlar oomtttatioii and fabric of 
htumm aent i i n e p tandaliection. WImteeeiimtImaaoitdcilieioitt 
food to one animal, appears loathsome to another : what aflheta 
the feriing of one wi& delight, prodnoea nneaaineas in ano^r. 
This is eonfcesedly the ease with regard to all the bodily ienaea: 
but, if we examine the matter more aconrately, we shall find 
that the same obsenration holds even where the mind conenrs 
with the body, and mingles He sentiment with Ibte exterior 
appetite. 

l>Mire this passionate lover to give you a character of his 
mistriMHi ; he will tejl you that he is at a loss for words to 
desoribe her charms, and will ask you very seriously, if ever 
you were acquainted with a goddess or an angel ? If yon an- 
swer that you never were : ho will then say that it is impos- 
sible for yon to form a conception of snoh divine beanties as 
those which his charmer possesses ; so complete a shape ; sneh 
well«proportioned features; so engaging an air ; such sweetness 
of di^Msiiion ; such gayety of humor. You can infer nothing, 
however, from all this discourse, but that the |X)or man is in 
love ; and that the general appetite lietwoen the sexes, which 
nature has infused into all animals, is in him determined to a 
particular object by some qualities which give him pleasure. 
The same divine creature, not only to a different animal, hut 
also to a different man, appears a more mortal being, and is 
beheld with the utmost indifference. 

Nature has given all animals a like prejudice in favor of 
their offspring. As soon as the helpless infant sees the light, 
though in every other eye it apissars a despicable and a miser- 
able oreatnre, it is regarded by its fond parent with the utmost 
affection, anti is preferred to every other object, however per- 
fect and accomplished. The passion alone, arising from the 
original strnatore and formation of human nature, bestows a 
value on the most iosignifioant object. 

We may push the same observation further, and may con- 
clude that, even when the mind operates alone, and feeling the 
sentiment of blame or approbation, pronounces one object de- 
formed and odions, another beautiful and amiable ; 1 aay riiat, 
even in this ease, ^ose qualities are not really in the objeets, 
but belong entirely to the sentiment of that mind which biUunea 
or praises. I grant, that it wiU be more difficult to make this 
proposition evident, and, as it were, pslpable, to negligent 
thi^eis; beoauM nature is more uniform in the sentliimts 
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of the ttind thin in most feelingn of tho body, lad prodnoet n 
lUMUPer rmmtMmetfifk the inimd then in flie ontwm p«i of 
human kind. There in eomeUilng ep|HmdUlijf to y fadjil eB 
in mental taste; and orlties can reason and dilpate more 
plausibly than cooks or perfumers. Wo nu^ obserm, hoir- 
ever, that this mdlormity among human kind hlnderB not, but 
that there is a considerable diversity in the sentimente of beauty 
and worth, and that education, onkom, prejudioe, c^pdce, sad 
humor frequently wy our taste of this Idn^ Yon will never 
convince s man, who IS not aoeustomed to Italian mnslo, and 
has not an ear to follow its intricaoies, that a Soots tune is not 
preferable. You have not even any single argument, beyond 
yonr own taste, which yon can employ in your bdudf : and to 
your antagonist his particular taste nill always appear a more 
convincing argument to the contrary. If you be wise, each of 
you will iSlow that the other may be in tlie right ; and having 
many other instances of this diversity of ta^, you will botn 
confess that lieauty and worth are merely of a relative nature, 
and consist in an agreeable sentiment, produced by an object 
in a partimihir min^ according to the peculiar structure and 
constitution of that mmd. 

By this diversity of sentiment, observable in human kiml, 
nature has, perhaps, intended to make us sensible of her author- 
ity, and let us see what surprising changes she could produce 
on the passions and desires <»f mankind, merely by the change 
of their inward fabric, without any alteration on the objects. 
The vulgar may even be convinced by this argument. But men, 
aoeustomed to thinking, may draw a more convincing, at least a 
more general argument, from the very nature of the subject. 

In the operation of reasoning, the mind docs nothing Imt run 
over its objects, as they are supposed to stand in reality, with- 
out adding anything to them, or diminishing an 3 rthing Ihun 
tliem. If 1 examine the Ptolomaic and Copemican systems, 
I endeavor only, by my inquiries, to know the real situation of 
the planets ; that is, in oilier words, I endeavor to give them, 
in my conception, the same relations that th^ bear towards 
each other in the heavens. To this opermtiem of the mind, 
therefore^ there seems to be always a real, throngh often an 
unknown standard, in the nature of things ; nor is truth' or 
falsehood variable by the various apprehensions of mankind. 
Though all human race should forever oonduda that the sun 
moves, and the earth remains at rest, the son stin not an ilidi 
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tran Ui place for all theae reaaoninga ; and andi ociMliiaioiia 
are eternally f alae and erroneoiia. 

But the oaae ia not the same with the qnalitiea of 
end d^armed^ d€iirahU and odiaua^ aa with truth and falae* 
hood. In the former caae, the nund ia not content with mcrdy 
aurreying ita objecte, aa they atand in themaelvea : it alao feela 
a aentiment of delight or uneaaineaa, approbation or blame, 
oonaequent to that survey; and this aentiment determinea it 
to afflbs the epithet heau^ul or dqformd^ deoirabU or odiouo. 
Now, it ia evident, that this aentiment must depend upon the 
particular fabric or atrueture of the mind, which enablea such 
particular forma to operate in such a particular manner, and 
produces a sympathy or conformity between the mind and ita 
objects. Vary the structure of the mind or inward organs, 
the sentiment no longer follows, though the form remains the 
same. The sentiment being different from the object, and 
arising from its operation upon the organs of the mind, an 
alteration upon the latter must vary the effect, nor can the 
same object, presented to a mind totidly different, produce the 
same sentiment. 

This conclusion every one is apt to draw of himself, without 
much philosophy, where the sentiment is evidently distinguish- 
Abie from the object. Who is not sensible, that power, and 
glory, and vongeanro, are not desirable of themselves, but 
derive all their value from the structure of human passions, 
which begets a desire towards such particular pursuits ? But 
with regard to beauty, either natural or moral, the case is com- 
monly supposed to be different. The agreeable quality is 
thought to lie in the object, not in the sentiment; and that 
merely because the sentiment is not so turbulent and violent 
as to distinguish itself, in an evident manner, from the percep- 
tion of the object. 

But a little reflection suffices to distinguish them. A man 
may know exactly all the circles and ellipses of the Copeinioaa 
lyatam, and all the irregular spirals of the Ptolomaic, without 
perceiving that the former is more beautiful than the latter. 
Bttclid has fully explained every quality of the cirole, but baa 
not, in any proposition, said a word of its beauty. Tte reason 
is evident. Beauty is not a quality of the cirole. It lies not 
in any part of the Une, wAese parte are all equally distant from 
fi omoiium center. It ia only the effect which tl^t figure m- 
duoee upon a mind wboae i^a^cular fabric or etructuie leqo^ri 
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it iiiBoeptible of sueh sentiineiiU. In vain would jou look for 
it in the circle, or seek it, either by your seneea, or by mathe- 
matical reasoningi, in all the properties of that figure. 

The mathematician who took no other pleasure in reading 
Viigil but that of esamining JEnetm* voyage by the map, might 
perfectly understand tlie meaning of every I^atin word employed 
by that divine author ; and, consequently, might have a distinct 
idea of the whole narration. Ho would even have a more 
distinct idea of it tluui they could attain who had not studied 
so exactly the geography of the poem. He knew, therefore, 
everything in the poem : but he was ignorant of its l»eauty ; 
because the beauty, proiiorly si)eakLng, lies not in the poem, 
but in Uie sentiuient or taste of the reader. And wltero a man 
has no such delicacy of toni|icr as to make him feel this senti- 
ment, he must be ignorant of the lieauty, though possessed of 
the science and understanding of an angol. 

The inference upon the whole is, that it is not from the 
value or worth of the whieli any persr»n pursues, that we 

can determine his enjoyment, but merely from the [Mission with 
which he [mmues it, and the HUceCMH which he meets with in 
his pursuit. Objects liaMi absolutely no w(^rt1J or value in 
themsedves. They derive their worth merely from the [lassioii. 
If that Iks strong, and steady, and successful, the [lerson is 
happy. It eannot reasonably l>e doubted but a little miss, 
dresse<l in a new gown for a dancing-school Imll, receives as 
complete enjoyment as the greatest orator, who triunqdis in the 
splendor of his eloquence, while ho governs the passions and 
resolutions of a numenms nsBemhly. 

All tlie difference, therefore, between one man and another, 
with regard to life, consists either in the pastt^, or in the 
ef^opmewt: and these differenoss are sufficient to produce the 
wide extremes of happiness and misery. 

To be happy, the pa$inon must neither lie too violent, nor 
too remiss. In the first cose, the mind is in a [lerpetual hurry 
and tumult ; in the second, it sinks into a disagreeable indo- 
lence and lethargy. 

To be happy, the [UMsion must l>e benign and social ; not 
rough or fierce. The affections of the latter kind are not near 
ao agreeable to the feeling as those of tlie former. Who null 
compare rancor and animosity, envy and revenge, to friendship, 
beni^ty, clemency, and gratitude ? 

To be happy, the passion must be cheerful and gay, not 
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gloomy and melancholy. A propenaity to hope and joy is real 
riehea : one to fear and aorrow, poverty. 

Some paaaiona or ■ inclinationa, in the ef^oymen^ of their 
object, are not ao ateady or conatant aa othera, nor convey auch 
durable pleaauro auA aatialaction. PkUo9ophUal deaetwfi, for 
inatance, like the enthuaiaam of a poet^ ia the tranaitory effect 
of high apirita, great leiaure, a fine geniua, and a liabit of atudy 
and contemplation's but notwithatanding all these circum- 
stances, an abstract,* invisible object, like that which natwral 
religion alone presents to us, cannot long actuate the mind, or 
bo of any moment in life. To render the passion of continu- 
ance, we must find some inethcKl of affecting the senses and 
imagination, and must embrace some hiatorieal as well us phUo^ 
iophiital account of the divinity. Popular superstitions and 
olMervauces are ov(mi found to bo of use in this particular. 

Though the tciiijKTs of men 1 m) very different, yet we may 
safely proiiounco in general, that a life of pleasure cannot sup- 
port itself so long as one of business, but is much more subject 
to satiety and disgust. The amuseiueiits which are the most 
durable have all a mixture of application and attention in 
them ; sueb as gaiiitiig and hunting. And in general, business 
and action (ill up all tlic great vacancies in human life. 

Hut wliero the temper is the Itest disposed fur any enjopmfnt^ 
the object is ofttui wanting: and in tliis res^icet, the passions, 
which pursue extcrual objects, con^ibute not so much to happi- 
ness as those which r(*st in ourselves ; since wo are neither so cer- 
tain of attaining such objects, nor so secure in jmssossing them. 
A passion for learning is prtdorablc, with regard to happiness, 
to one Tor riches. 

Some men are possessed of great strength of inincl ; and even 
when they pursue external objects are not much affected by a 
disappointment, but renew their application and industry with 
the greatest cheerfulness. Nothing contributes more to happi- 
ness than Buoh a turn of mind. 

According to this short and imperfect sketch of human life, 
tlie happiest disposition of mind is the virtwnu; or, in other 
words, l^at which leads to action and employment renders us 
sensible to the social passions, steels the heart against the 
assaults of fortune, reduces the affections to a just moderation, 
makes our own thoughts an entertainment to us, and inelinea 
us rather to the pleasures of society and conversation than to 
those of the senses. This, in the mean time, must be obvious 
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to the most oereleiB reesoner^ that all diapooitions of mind are 
not alike favorable to happineea, and that one paanon or humor 
maj be extremely deairmble, while another ia equally diaagree* 
Mb. And, inde^ all the differenoe between the oonditiona 
of life depeiMla upon the mind ; nor ia there any one situation 
of afibdra, in itself, preferable to another. Good and ill, 
natural and moral, are entirely relative to human aentiment 
and affection. No man would ever be unhappy, could he alter 
hia feelings. Proteua-like, he would elude attacks, by the 
continual alterations of hia shape and form. 

But of this resource nature has, in a great measure, deprived 
us. The fabric and constitution of our mind no more depends 
on our choice than tliat of our body. The generality of men 
have not even the smallest notion tlmt any alteration in this 
respect can ever ho desirable. As a stream ncoessarily follows 
the several inclinations of the ground on which it runs ; so arc 
the ignorant and thoughtless part of mankind actuated by their 
natural projionsities. Such arc effectually excluded from all 
pretensions to philosophy, and the mrdiWne of the mind^ so much 
boasted. But even ujion the wise and thoughtful, nature has a 
prodigious influence ; nor is it always in a man's power, by the 
utmost art and indu8tr}% to correct liis temi»er, and attain that 
virtuous character to which he aspires, llio empire of phi- 
losophy extends over a few ; and with n^gard to tlicse two, lier 
authority is very weak and limited. Men may well bo sensible 
of the value of virtue, and may desire to attain it but it ia not 
always oertain that they will be suoceasful in their wishes. 

Whoever considers, without prejudice, the course of human 
actions will find that mankind are almost entirely guided by 
constitution and temper, and that general maxims have littlo 
influence, but so far as they affect our taste or sentiment. If a 
man have a lively sense of honor and virtuo, with moderate 
passions, his conduct will always bo conformable to the rules of 
morality ; or if he depart from them, his return will be easy and 
expeditious. On the other hand, wliere one is bom of so per- 
verse a frame of mind, of so callous and insensible a disposition, 
as to have no relish for virtue and humanity, no lympathy with 
his fellow-creaturee, no desire of esteem and applauM ; such a 
one must be allowed entirely incurable, nor is there any remedy 
infdiiloeophy. Ho reaps no satisfaction but from low and sensual 
objeete, or from the indulgence of malignant passions : he feels 
no remorse to control his vicious inclinations : he has not even 
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tb»t Miue or taite which it reqninte to make him denie a 
bettor character. For my part, 1 know not how I ahonld 
addrew myself to such a one, or by what argumenta I should 
endeavor to reform him. Should 1 tell him of the inward aatia- 
faotion which reaulta from laudable and humane actions, the 
delicate pleasure of disinterested love and friendship, the last- 
ing enjoyments of a good name and an established cWacter, he 
might still reply that these were, perhaps, pleasures to such as 
wera susceptible of them ; but that, for his part, he finds him- 
self of a quite different turn and disposition. I must repeat it ; 
my philosophy affords no remedy in such a case, nor could I do 
anything but lament this person’s unhappy condition. But then 
1 ask. If any other philosophy can afford a remedy ; or if it be 
]K)fisible, by any system, to render all mankind virtuous, how- 
ever perverse may l)o their natural frame of mind ? Experience 
will soon convince us of the contrary ; and I will venture to 
affirm that, perhaps, the chief Ixjnofit which results from phi- 
losophy arises in an indirect manner, and proceeds more from its 
secret, insensible influence than from its immediate application. 

It is certain that a serious attention to the sciences and 
liberal arts softens and humanises the temper, and cherishes 
those fine emotions in which true virtue and honor consist. 
It rarely, very rarely happens, that a man of taste and learning 
is not, at least, an honest man, whatever frailties may attend 
him. The bent of his mind to speculative studies must mortify 
in him the passions of interest and ambition, and must, at the 
same time, give liim a greater sensibility of all the deoenoies and 
duties, of life. He feels more fully a moral distinction in char- 
acters and manners ; nor is hU sense of this kind diminished, 
but, on the contrary, it is much increased, by speculation. 

Besides such insensible changes upon the temper and dispo- 
sition, it is highly probable that others may be produced by 
•tody and application. The prodigious effects of education 
may convince us that the mind is not altogether stubborn and 
infiexible, but will admit of many alterations from its original 
make and structure. Let a man propose to himself the model 
of a character which he approves : let him be well acquainted 
with those particulars in wliich his own character deviates from 
this model : let him keep a constant watch over himself, and 
bend his mind, by a continual effort, from the vices, towards 
the virtues ; and I doubt not but, in time, he will find, in his 
temper, an alteration for the better. 
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Hftbit if another powerful meana of reforming the nund> and 
implanting in it good diapoaitiona and inolinationa. A man 
who continuea in a courae of aobriety and temperanee will 
hate riot and disorder : if he engage in buaineaa or atudy. indo- 
lence will seem a punishment to him : if ho oonatrain himaelf 
to practice beneficence and affability, he will aoon abhor all 
inatanoea of pride and violence. Where one is thoroughly 
convinced that the virtuous courae of life is preferable ; if he 
have but resolution enough, for aome time, to impoae a vio- 
lence on himself ; hia reformation needs not to be deajMiired of. 
The misfortune is, that this conviction and this resolution 
never cun have place, unless a mun be, lioforidiand, tolerably 
virtuous. 

Here then is the chief triumph of art and philosophy ; it 
insensibly refines the temfter, and it points out to us those dispo- 
sitions which we should endeavor to attain, by a constant hint 
of mind, and by repealed! habit. Beyond this I cannot acknowl- 
edge it to have great influence ; and 1 roust entertain doubts 
concerning all those exhortatiooa and conaolationa which are in 
such vogue among speculative reosoners. 

We littve already observed that no objects are, in them- 
selves, desirable or odious, valuable or despicable ; but that 
objects acquire those qualities from the particular character 
and conaUtutioii of the mind which surveys them. To diminish, 
therefore, or augment any person’s value for an object to es- 
cite or moderate hia iioasiona, there are no direct arguments 
or reasons, which can be employed with any force or influence. 
The catching of flies, like Domitian, if it give more pleosurs^ is 
preferable to the hunting of wild beasts, like WiUlsm Rnfua, or 
conquering of kingdoms, like Alexander. 

But tlmugh the value of every object can be determined 
only by the sentiment or fjossiim of every individual, we may 
obMrve that the passion, in pronouncing its verdict, eonsfdeni 
not the object simply, os it is in itself, but surveys it with all 
the dreumstanoes which attend it. A man transported with 
joy, on account of his possessing a diamond, confines not his 
view to the glittering stone before him : he also comnden Its 
rarity, and hence chiefly arises bis pleasure and exultation. 
Here therefore a philosopher may step in, and suggeat particu- 
lar views, and oonsiderationa, and circumstances, which other- 
wise would have escaped ns, and by that means, he may either 
moderate or excite any particular passion. 
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It may seem unreaaonable abaoluiely to deny the authority 
of phUoaophy in this respect : but it must be oonfesaed that 
there lies this strong presumption against it, that, if these Tiewa 
be natural and obvious, they would have occurred of them* 
ftelves, without the assistance of philosophy ; if they be not 
natural, they never can liavo any influence on the affections. 
Th€$t are of a very delicate nature, and cannot be forced or 
constrained by the utmost art or industry. A consideration 
which we seek for on jmrpose, which we enter into with diffi- 
culty, which we cannot attain without care and attention, will 
never produce those genuine and durable movements of passion 
which are the result of nature and the oonstitution of the mind. 
A man may as well pretend to cure himself of love, by viewing 
his mistress tlirough the artificial medium of a microscope or 
prospect, and beholding there the eoarsencss of her skin, and 
monstrous disproportion of lier features, as hope to excite or 
moderate any passion by the artificial arguments of a Seneca or 
an Epictetus. The remembrance of the natural aspect and 
situation of the object will, in luith cases, still recur upon him. 
The rofloelions of philosophy are too subtle and distant to take 
place in common life, or eradicate any affection. The air is 
t(»o lino to breathe in, where it is above the winds and clouds 
of the atniosphero. 

Another defect f>f those refined reflections which philoso- 
phy suggests to us, \% that commonly they cannot diminish or 
extinguish our vicious jiassions, without diminishing or extin- 
guishing such as are virtuous, and rendering the mind totally 
indifferent and inactive. They are, for the most part, general, 
and are applicable to all our affections. In vain do we hope to 
direct their influence only to one side. If by incessant study 
and meditation we have rendered them intimate and present to 
ns, they will operate throughout, and spread an universal in- 
sensibility over the mind. When we destroy the nerves, we 
extinguish the sense of pleasure, together with that of pain, in 
the human body. 

It will be easy, by one glance of the eye, to find one or 
other of these defects in most of those philosophical reflections 
so much celebrated both in ancient and modem times. ^ Let 
not the injuries or violonco of men,** say the philosopheni, 
**ever disoomposo you by anger or hatred. Would yon bo 
angry at the ape for its malice, or the tiger for its ferocity ?** 
reflection leads us into a bad opinion of human naturet 
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and most extangniA the aootil affeotioni. It tanda alio to pro- 
Tint all xamorBe for a maa*a own orimea ; wlien ha oonaidera 
that rioe ia as natoral to maaldDd aa the partaeiilar inatinots 
to brute creatures. 

All ills arise from the order of the universe, which is abso- 
lutely perfect. Would you wiait to disturb so divine an order 
for the sake of your own [aarticular interest '* What if the 
ills 1 suffer arise from mali<*e or oppression ? But Uie vices 
and imperfections of men am also oomprehende<l in tlie order 
of the universe : — 

** It plsKues nnd earthquakes break not luMiven's desifm, 

Why then a Boboia or a C'iTiuxK? ” 

Let tliis lx; allowed ; and Tn\ <»wii vi<^s will also lie a jxirt of 
the same order. 

To one who said that none weri' happy whr* wore not above 
dpt 1 1 ion, a Spfirtan replUnl, '^Then none are liappv but knaves 
and roblMM’H.’' 

** Man is l)orn to Ih» miserable ; and is he surprised at any 
p-irticnlar misfortune? And can he j;;ive way i<» sorrow and 
Lunentation u|ion iiceount of any disaster?** Yes: ho very 
reasonably laments that he should 1 n» liorii t4> be miserable. 
Voiir consointioii presents a liundred ills, for one of wldch you 
jiretend to case him. 

“ You should always have lx*fore your eyes death, disease, 
poverty, blindness, exile, calumny, and infamy, as ills which are 
incident to liumun nature. If any of these ills fall to your Jot, 
you will iM^ar it the lictter, wlnui you have reckoned upon It.” 
I answer, if we confine uiirseUes to a i;eneral and distant re« 
flection on the ills of human life, that can have no effect to 
prepare us for them. If hy cIoim* anil intense meditation we 
render them jiresenl and intimati* to us. that is the true secret 
for poisoning all our pleasures, and rendering ns perpetually 
miserable. 

** Your sorrow is fruitleiw, and wdl not change the course 
of destiny.** Very true : and for that very reaeon I am softy. 

Cioero*s consolation for deafness is somewhat curious. 

How many languages are there,** says he, ^ which you do not 
understand ? The Punic, Spanisli, Gallic, Egyptian, etc. Witli 
regard to all these, you are as if you were deaf, yet you are 
indifferent about the matter. Is it ilien so great a misfortutie 
to be deaf to one language more ? '* 
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1 like better the re|mrtee o! Antipater the Cyrenaic, when 
■ome women were condoling with him for hie bliikbeea: 
** What I ** fiaye he, do yon think there are no pleasures in the 
dark ?” 

** Nothing can be more destrnctive/’ says Fontenelle, ** to 
ambition, and the [Musion for conquest, than the true system 
of astronomy. What a poor thing is even the whole globe in 
comparison of the infinite extent of Nature ? ” This consider- 
ation is evidently too distant ever to have any effect. Or, if 
it had any, would it not destroy ^rntriotism as well as ambi- 
tion ? The same gallant luithor adds, with some reason, that 
the briglit eyes of the ladies arc the only objects which lose 
nothing of their IuhUt <»r value from the most extensive views 
of astronomy, but stand proof agiiinst every system. Would 
philosophers advise us to limit our afTectioiis to them ? 

“Exile,” says Plutarch to a friend in banishment, “is no 
evil : matheinaticiaiiH tell us that the whole earth is but a point, 
coinjiared to the heavens. To change one's country, then, is 
little more tliun to renu»e from one street to another. Man is 
not a plant, routed in a certain spot of earth : all soils and all 
climates are like suited to him.” Those topics are admirable, 
could they fall only into the hands of banished ixirsons. But 
what if they come also to the knowledge of those who are em- 
ployed ill public aftaii'K, and destroy all their attachment to 
their native country? Or >>ill they operate like the quack's 
niediciiie, w'hieh is e<iually good for a diabetes and a dropsy ? 

It is eortaiii, were a Hn(H*rior Isung thrust into a human 
IsKly, that the whole <tf life would to liim apiiear so mean, con- 
temptible, and ])uerile, that he never could lie induced to take 
|jart in anything, and would scarcely give attention to what 
passes around him. To engage him to such a condescension 
us to play even the part a Pliilip with zeal and alacrity, 
would be much more difiieult than to constrain the same 
Philip, after liaving been a king and a conqueror during fifty 
^'ears, to mend old mIkk's with pro{>or care and attention ; the 
occu^Nition wliicli Lucinii assigns him in the infernal regions. 
Now all the sanio topics of disdain towards human 
whieh could opt»ratii on this supiKisod being, occur also to a 
philosopher; but being, in some measure, disproportioned to 
human capacity, and not being fortified by the experience of 
anything better, they make not a full impression on him. He 
sees, but he feels not sufficiently tbeir truth : and is always a 
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iablime pliiloiopber, when be needs not i th8t m long m 
nothing distnrbe him, or rouiet his affections* While others 
play, he wonders at their keenness and ardor; bat he no 
sooner puts in his own stake tlian he is commonly transported 
with the same passions tliat he hod so muck condemned, while 
he remained a simple spectator* 

There are two considerations, chiefly, to be met with in 
books of philosophy, from which any importaiil effect is to be 
expected, and tluit because* these considerations are drawn from 
common life, ami occur u|»on the most su|>erficial view of 
human affairs. When we reflect on tlie shortness and uncer- 
tainty of life, liuw despicable sceiu all our pursuits (»f Imppi- 
ness I And even, if uc* would extend our concern 1>eyond our 
own life, how fri\oloiis apjicar our must ciilai 7 ^*d and most 
f^omerous projects ; when we consider tin) incessant changes 
and revolutions of human affairs, by which laws and learning, 
IsMiks and government, are hurried away by time, os by a 
rapid stream, and arc lost in the immense ficoan of matter. 
Siirli a reflection certainly icuids to iiiortif} all our |)assions : 
but docs it iu»t tliercb\ i ouiiUwwork the ariifM^c of nature, who 
has happily dcceivt*d ns into an opinion that Jiuman life is of 
some im]iortance ? And may not such a reflection bo em- 
ployed with success by vohiptiKiiis reusotiers, in order to Icail 
us, from the paths of action and virtue, into the flowery flelds 
of indolence and pleasure? 

We are infonuod by Tliucydidcs that, during the famous 
plague of Athens, when death scemocl pn*sent to every one, ii 
dissolute mirth and gaycty prevailed among the i>eople, who 
exhorted one another to make the most of life as long os it 
endured. The same observatimi is made by Boccace, with 
regard to tlie jdaguc of Florence. A like principle make sol- 
diers, during war, bo more aildictcd to not and expense tliau 
any other race of men. Pn*sent pleasure is always of impor- 
tance; and whatever diminishes the iinjjortance of all other 
objects, must liestow on it an additional influence and value. 

The teeond philosopliical consideration, which may often 
have an influence on the affections, is derived from a compari- 
son of our own condition with the condition of others. This 
comparison wo ore continually making even in common life ; 
but the misfortune is, tliat we are rather apt to compofe oar 
situation with that of our superiors thau with that of our infe- 
riors. A philosopher corrects this natural infirmity by tnm- 
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ing his view to the other side, in order to render bime^ easy 
in the eitnaiion to which fortnne has confined him. There are 
lew people who are not sneoeptible of eome eonedlatioa frem 
thie refleotiiniy though, to a very good-natured man, the view 
of human nueeriee i^ould rather produce sorrow than comfort, 
and add, to his lamentations for his - own misfortunes, a deep 
compassion for those of others. Such is the imperfection, even 
of the best of these philosophical topics of consolation. 

I shall conclude this subject with observing that, though 
virtue be undoubtedly the liest choice, when it is attainable ; 
yet such is the disorder and confusion of human affairs that no 
lierfect or regular distribution of haiipiness and misery is ever, 
in this life, to i>o ez])eoted. Not only the goods of fortune, 
and the endowments of the l>ody (l>oth of which are impor- 
tant), not only these advantages, I say, arc unequally divided 
lietweon the virtuous and vicious, but even the mind itself par- 
takes, in some degree, of this disorder ; and the most worthy 
character, by the very constitution of the passions, enjoys not 
always the highest felicity. 

It is observable that though every bodily pain proceeds from 
some disorder in the imrt or organ, yet the i>ain is not always 
proportioned to the disorder, but is greater or less, according 
to the greater or less sensibility of the part upon which the 
noxious humors exert their influence. A toothache produces 
more violent conviilsions of pain than a phthisic nr a dropsy. 
In like manner, with regard to the economy of the minJ, we 
may obsen'o that nil vice is indee<l pernicious ; yet the dis- 
turbance or |Miin is not measured out by nature with exact pro- 
portion to the degrees of vice ; nor is the man of highest virtue, 
even abstracting from external accidents, always the most happy. 
A gloomy and roelnnrholy disposition is certainly, to our senti- 
mentis a vice or imperfection ; but as it may be accompanied 
with groat sense of honor and great integrity, it may bo found 
in very worthy characters, though it is suflicient alone to im- 
bitter life, and render the person affected with it completely 
miserable. On the other hand, a selfisli villain may possess a 
spring and alacrity of temper, a certain gayety of hsarU which 
is indeed a good quality, but which is rewanl^ much beyond 
ita merit, and when attended with good fortune will compen- 
sate for the nneasinees and remorse arising from all the other 
vices. 

1 shall add, aa an observation to the same purpose, that, if 
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a man be liable to a vioe or imperfeotion« it may often happen 
that a good quality, wbiob he poeaeaaea along with it, will ren- 
der him more mtam»ble than if he were completely vioioui. 
A person of auoh imbecility of temper aa to be easily broken 
by affliction is more unhappy for being endowed with a gener- 
ous and friendly disposition, which gives him a lively concern 
for others, and exposes him the more to fortune and accidents. 
A sense of sliame, in an imperfect character, is certainly a vir- 
tue ; but produces groat uneasiness and remorse, from whioh the 
abandoned villain is entirely free. A very amorous complexion, 
with a heart incapable of £riendriii|), is happier than the same 
excess in love, with a generosity of iem|>er, whioh transports a 
man beyond himself, and renders him a total slave to the obje^'t 
of his passion. 

In a word, human life is more govemwl by fortune than hy 
reason : is to be regarded more aa a dull ^uutime than a serious 
<iccupation ; and is more influenced by |iarticular hum<»r than 
liy general priiiciploH. Shall we engage ourselves in it with 
passion and anxiety? It is not worthy of so much concern. 
Shall wo bo indifferent about wbat hap|)6iui? Wo lose hU the 
pleasure of the game by our phlegm and earelessness. While 
wo are reasoning eoucerning life, life is gone; and death, 
though perhap9 they receive him differently, yet treats alike 
the fool and the philosopher. To reduce life to exact rule and 
method is commonly a painful, oft a fruitless occupation : and 
is it not also a proof that we overvalue the prize for which we 
contend? Even to reason so carefully concerning it, and to 
fix with accuracy its just idea, would be overvaluing it, were it 
not that, to some tempers, this occupation is one of the most 
amusing in which life could possibly be employed. 


THE ANALOGY OF RELIGION TO THE COURSE OF 

NATURE. 

Bt JOSEPH BUTLEB. 

[Joim Bittlbb, EnglUh theologian, wia bom at Mantage, ia Beiksbiie, 
Maj IS, ISSi. At flfBt a Dteanter, be Joined the EagUeh Cbmeh wlum a 
yooth, and gndoated at Oriel CoUefs. Aa pfeaeber at tba Rotta Chayal, be 
daUvtied tba faaioM SeroMma imporuat la theolofieal wrUtas, Aftsr bold* 
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tog MV«nl reetoraMi, 1 m retired end wrote the “ Atudogy of nellgfoa, Netafel 
ud Reveeled, to the Conetitutlonand Couiee of Nature ** (1781). He wee made 
Uabop of Brietol In 1788, of Duham In 1760. He died at Bath Jane 10, 1768.] 

Or THB OOVBRNMKNT OF GoD BY KeVAKDB AND PUNISH- 
MENTS, ANU PABTIOrLAULY OF THE LaTTER. 

That which makes the question concerning a future life to 
be of so great importance to us is our capacity of happiness 
and misery. And that which makes the consideration of it to 
1)6 of so great im|)ortance to us is the supposition of our hap- 
piness and misery lieteafter depending upon our actions here. 
Without this, indee<l, curiosity could not but sometiineH bring 
a subject, in which we may 1)0 so highly intercKted, to our 
thoughts ; esjiecially U]K>n the mortality of others, or the near 
])rospect of our own. Hut reasonable men would not take any 
further thought about hereafter than what should hap])eii thus 
occasionally to rise in their minds, if it w'ere certiUii that our 
future interest no way dejK^nded upon our present behavior. 
Whereas, on the contrary, if there l)e ground, either from anal- 
ogy or anything else to think it does, then there is reason also 
for the most active thought and solicitude to secure that inter- 
est ; to behave so as that we may esca]>e that misery and ob- 
tain that happiness in another life wliich wo not only Bup[x>He 
ourselves capa\)lo of, but 'which we apprehend also is put in our 
own [H>wer. And whether there be ground for tins lost appre- 
hension certainly would deserve to be most seriously considered, 
vero there no oilier proof of a future life and interest than 
that presumptive one which the foi'egoing observations amount 
to. 

Now, in tlie present state, all which we enjoy, and a great 
part of what we suffer, it put in our own power. For pleasure 
and pain are the consequences of our actions ; and we are en- 
dued by the Author of our Nature with capacities of foreseeing 
these consequences. We find by o.\x)erionce He does not so 
much as preserve our lives, exclusively of our own care and at- 
tention, to provide ourselves with and to make use of that sus- 
tenance by which He has appointed our lives shall be preserved, 
and without which He has appointed they shall not be preserved 
at all. And in general we foresee that the extern^ things, 
which are the objects of our various passions, can neither be 
obtained nor enjoyed without exerting ourselves in such and 
•uoh manners ; bat by thus exerting ourselves we obtain and 
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enjoy these objeote in which onr natural good consigte, or by 
this means Ood gives us the possession and enjoyment of them. 
I know not that we have any one kind or degree of enjoyment, 
but by the means of our own actions. And by prudenoe and 
care we may, for the most |)art, pass our tlays in tolerable ease 
and quiet ; or, on the contrary, wo may, by rashness, ungov- 
emed passion, willfulness, or even by negligence, make ourselves 
as miserable as ever we please. And many do please to make 
themselves extremely miserable — to do what they know 
beforeluind will render them so. They follow thoiie ways, the 
fruit of which they know, by instruotiou, example, experience, 
will be disgrace and poverty and sickneua and untimely death. 
This every one observes to Im) the general course of things ; 
though it is to bo allowed we cannot tiiid by experience that all 
our sufferings arc owing to our own follies. 

Why the Author of Nature does not give Hia creatures 
promiscuously such and such perceptions, without regard to 
their Ijehavior, wliy He does not make them happy without 
the instrumentality of their own actions, and prevent their 
bringing any sufferiiigH u]m)ii themselvea, is another matter. 
Perliaps there may Ims some impossibilities in the nature of 
things wlticli we are unacquainieil with. Or leas happiness, it 
limy Iks would upon the wliolc lie proiliiced by such a metliml 
of conduct than is by the prcmuit. Or 2 »erba|si divine giMsl- 
nesa, with which, if 1 mistake not, we make \ery free in our 
speculations niay not 1 m) a Imre single disposition to produce 
happiness, but a disjHmition U> make the good, the faithful, the 
honest man happy. Perha]m an intiiiitely jierfect mind may lie 
pleased with seeing his creatures Ijchave suitably to the nature 
which he has given them, to the relations which he has place<l 
them in to oat'li other, and Uj that wliich they stand in to him- 
self, that relation to hiinsplf which, during their existence, is 
even necessary, and which is the most important one of all. 
Perhaps, I say, an infinitely iierfect mind may be pleased with 
this mo^ piety of moral agents, in and for itself, as well aa 
upon account of its Ijeing essentially conducive to the happiness 
of his creation. Or the whole end for which God made and 
thus governs the world may bo utterly beyond the reach of our 
faculties. There may bo somewhat in it as impossible for us 
to have any conception of as for a blind man to have a concep- 
tion of colors. But however this be, it is certain matter of 
universal experience that the general method of divine admiik 
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itttntioo » forewarning us, or giving us capacities to foreseeb 
with more or lees clearness, that if we act so and so we shall have 
such enjoyments, if so and so such suflmngs, and giving us 
those enjoyments and making us feel those sidfferings in oonse* 
quenoe ^ our actions. 

** Bat all this is to be ascribed to the general coarse of 
nature.** Trae. This is the very thing which 1 am observing. 
It is to be ascribed to the general coarse of nature — {.e. not 
surely to the words or ideas, ** course of nature,” but to him who 
appointed it, and put things into it ; or to a course of operation, 
from its uniformity or constmicy, called natural, and which 
necessarily implies an operating agent. For when men find 
themselves necessitated to confess an Author of Nature, or that 
God is the natural governor of the world, they must not deny 
this again, because His government is uniform ; they must not 
deny that lie does all things at all, because He does them con- 
stantly; because the effects of His acting are iiermauent, 
whether His acting 1>6 so or not, though there is no reason to 
think it is not. In short, every man, in everything be does, 
naturally acts upon the forethought and apprehension of avoid- 
ing evil or obtaining gooil ; and if the natural course of things 
be the appointment of God, and our natural faculties of knoul- 
odge and experience are given us by Him, then the good and 
Iwd consequences which follow our actions are His appointment, 
and our foresight of those consequences is a warning given us 
by Him how we are to act. 

Is the pleasure, then, naturally accompanying every par- 
ticular gratification of passion intended to put us upon gra^y- 
ing ourselves in every such particular instance, and as a reward 
to us for BO doing? ** No, certainly. Nor is it to be said that 
our eyes were naturally intended to give us the sight of each 
particular object to which they do or can extend ; objeota which 
are destruotive of them, or which, for any other reason, it may 
become us to turn our eyes from. Yet there is no doubt but 
that our eyes were intended for us to see mth. So neither is 
there any doubt but that the foreseen pleasures and pains belong- 
ing to ^e passions were intended, in general, to induce man- 
kind to act in such and suoh manners. 

Now from this general observation, obvious to every one, 
that God has given us to understand, He has appointed satis- 
faction and delight to be the consequence of our eoting in one 
manner, and pain and uneasiness of our acting in another, and 
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of our not ootiiig at aU, and that we find the ooniequenoet, 
which we were l&forehand informed of* onifonnlv to foUowt 
we may learn that we are at present actually under*Hia govern-* 
ment in the strictest and most proper sense in s&b a sense as 
that he rewards and punishes us for our actions. An Author 
of Nature being sup|M>sed, it is not so much a deduction of 
reason as a matter of ex[)erience that we are thus under His 
government ; under His goi.*emment in the same sense as we 
are under the government of civil magistrates. Uecause the 
annexing pleasure to some actionsi and pain to others, in our 
power to do or forbear, and giving notice of this appointment 
beforehand to those whom it concerns, is tlie proper formal 
notion of government. Whether the pleasure or juiiii which 
thus follows upon our bt^haviur bo owing to tlm Author of 
Nature's acting ujton us every moment which wo feel it, or to 
his hu\ing ui ouvg contrived ami executed liis own part in the 
plan of the world, luakcs no alteration as to the mattf^r bedore 
us. For, if (dvil UKigist rates could make the sanctions of tlioir 
laws take place without interposing at all, after the) had passed 
tlieiii, without a trial and the formalities of on cxootitioii ; if 
they were able U\ make their laws execute themselves, or every 
ofTendcr to execute them u|»oii himself, wo should be just in the 
same souse under their govonimcnt then as we are now, but in 
a much higher degree and more jicrfect manner. Vain is the 
ridicule with which one {orosccs some ^Mirsoiis will divert Uiem- 
sclvcs u];k)ii finding lesser pains considered as instances of divine 
punishment. Tlicrc is no possibility of answering or evading 
the general thing here intended witliout denying all final causes. 
For final causes lioing admitted, the pleasures and pains now 
mentioned niuht bo admitted too as instances of them. And if 
they are, if Chal unncxca delight to some actions, and uneasiness 
to others, with an ap|>arcnt design to induce us to act so and 
so, then Ho not only dispenses happiness and misery, but also 
rewards and punishes actions. If, for example, the pain which 
we feel u|K>n doing what tends to Uio destruction of our bodies 
— suppose U[)on too near approaches to fire, or upon wounding 
ourselves — appointed by the Author of Nature to prevent 
our doing wliat thus tends to our destruction, this is altogether 
as much an instance of His punishing our aettons, and conse* 
queotly of our being under His government, as declaring by a 
voice from heaven, that if we acted so lie would inflict such 
pain upon us, and inflicting it, whether it be greater or leM. 
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Thus we find that the true notion or conception of the 
Author of Nature is that of a master or governor, prior to the 
consideration of his moral attributes. The fact of our case, 
which we find by experience, is, that He actually exercises 
dominion or government over us at present, by rewarding and 
punishing us for our actions, in as strict and proper a sense of 
these words, and even in the same sense, as children, servants, 
subjects, are rewarded and punished by those who govern them. 

And thus the whole analogy of Nature, the whole present 
course of things, most fully shows that there is nothing incred- 
ible in the general doctrine of religion ; that God will reward 
and punish men for their actions hereafter — nothing incredible, 
I mean, arising out of the notion of rewarding and punishing. 
For the whole course of Nature is a present instance of His 
exercising that government over us which implies in it reward- 
ing and punishing. 
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AN EPISTLE TO CURIO.» 

hr MARK AKEN81DB. 

[Mass AKtutiDR, English poet and physician, wss the son of a batcher of 
KewoasUe-on-Tyne, where ho waa bom NoremlMT 0, 1721. Ho studied theology 
and then medicine at Edinburgh, graduated M I>. at Leyden, and sottied in Lon- 
don, 174S. lie died June 23, 1770, haring nine years earlier been appointed one 
of the physicians to tho (|ue«n. A didactic pewm, **Oo the I'leasutes of the 
iBisgliuUloo *' (1744), is his only Important work.] 

Tiiricr has the spring beheld thy faded fame, 

And the fourtli winter rises on thy shame, 

Since 1, exulting, grasped the votive shell, 

In sounds of triumph all thy praise to tell ; 

Blest could my skill through ages make thee shine, 

And proud to mix my memory with thine. 

But now the cause that waked my song before, 

IVith praise, with triumph, crowns the toil no more. 

If to the glorious man whose faithful cares, 

Nor quelled by malice, nor relaxed by years, 

Had awed Ambition’s wild audacious ^te, 

And dragged at length Corruption to her fate ; 

If every tongue its large applauses owed, 

And well-earned laurels eveiy Muse bestowed; 

1 ** Curio** mesas WUliam Pulteney, Walpole's riTsl. 
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If public JanUet^ ur|iptHt tiigli rcwu4« 

And Freedota cm tiic dcvoud l«nt ; 

Saj then, to him nhiiiM* m lu»i 
Laul all « pM,«pl«>'t( t{«u««rc*u» hopeu tu iltiit , 

Who taught AinbiUun hrxiM*r h«»i^hls of immmr, 

Atul Mv««l t'onufftiuik Mi her luifMlM h«mr , 

IHmmi Dot urn h t^^iugut* its <»«» * 

Hhall uot each Muec « wreath of shAiue t»r»iitir ' 
Ami publu Nttiu iif> the eeenl / 

AuU Krredout'h hemi the impertie) biud " 

Yet long re* 4it4Uil I loreUirc Uiy neute, 
laiug waU^he^i th^ Mit Ukc a dy *4g tianie. 

Huug uVr tni4 h gUoti hpuirk wiiii eninmn cice, 

Ami wnthed and ho;»*d flae haht again ^ i id na» 
Jtiit NiiuHs thy gtui* ftttll luori* ciiuk 
hinre no ait huh n, nr h ipiaieiiiMti i h , 

Since \eugcftil Sj tiwh i ii«*h tt*. Hinki* her tdaat 
And the hrst tHge 4 t l*art% half %* ptiit , 

( alia aa th« j idgc of tr at hugth I fimic 
Tomcigh thy u cnt% .nut ]*niitotiu*e Ihv 
8<i i«a\ my tnn* ftom all f« poaw h l*p fr«e» 

And Katih ami i iiac conhrni ih* fair di*i 

Tin re aie nht e.4> thc> %ic«c*l aithotn atua/e 
The ami rcvcruc of all th\ former ptanic 
That, thri/Ugh the pag«afit<f of a ]iaUlol'A iiamr 
They pier«**d ih«* fr* ilneae of thy aeoret am 
Or deemed Ui\ arm vaalte^l hui u» throw 
The jaihlic ihnmicr »>ii a jiri\ate h»e 
Itttt I, iih**ae Mui r 4iiir*ent4rHl U» thv <au»e. 

Who felt thy pciiuijs a1aiU|f it* «»en at»|dauiMii. 

U ho »>H* Hpintn of can h glommii aif« 

Moie III thy btwwim, and d.reti thy ra 4 ce, 
f acta lied Uie ingcnercmfi ghw* of alaviah mindi. 

The owl-icywl whom Virtue* luatwr hJmda 

Spite of the learned in the way* of vww* 

And all who proie that **ciich man haa hia pinw,” 

1 atill lielie\e<l thy end wan juat atid free. 

And yei» eteo yet Ijeliere it — apite of time 
K%eii though thy wwaith impure haa dared diarlajoi^ 
rrgiwl by the wretched ixupotanre of ahamei 
What#%er filial leuwa thy tmi had paid 
Tu lawa infirm, and liberty decayed ; 

Hae begged Ambiucm to forgive tbeehpv; 

Hae told (:orrttptKMt U»mi wert ne'er her feet 
Haa *rTi*r* in tby oouttUy'a atrfel rntt 
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Her groM delusion when the held thee dear; 

How tame she followed thy tempestooue eall, 

And heard thy pompous tides, and trusted all. — 
Rise from your sad abodes, ye curst of old 
For laws subverted, and for cities sold t 
Faint all the noblest trophies of your guilt, 

The oaths you perjured, and the blood you spilt 
Yet must you one untempted vileness own, 

One dreadful palm reserved for him alone ; 

With studied arts his country’s praise to spurn. 

To beg the infamy he did not earn, 

To challenge hate when honor was his due. 

And plead his crimes where all his virtue knew. 
i>o robes of stale the guarded heart inclose 
From each fair feeling human nature knows ? 

(;an pompous titles stun the enchanted ear 
To all that reason, all that sense would hear ? 

Else eouldst thou e’er desert thy sacred post, 

In such unthankful basuneBS to t>e lost 7 
Else eouldst thou wed the emittiness of vice, 

And yield thy glories at an idiot*B pric<» 7 
When they who, loud for liberty and laws. 

In doubtful times had fought their country's cause, 
When now of conquest and dominion sure. 

They sought alone to hold their fruits secure ; 
When taught by these, Oppression hid the face, 

To leave Corruption stronger in her place, 

By silent spells to work the ]niblic fate, 

And taint the vitals of the passive state, 

Till healing Wisdom should avail no more, 

And Freedom loathe to tread the poisoned shore ; 
Then, like some guardian god that flies to save 
The weary pilgrim from on instant grave, 

Whom, sleeping and secure, tlie guileful snake 
Bteals near and nearer thro' the i>eaceful brake ; 
Then Curio rose to ward the public woe, 

To wake the heedless, and incite the slow, 

Against Ckirruption Liberty to arm, 

And qoell the enchantress by a mightier charm. 

Bi^t o’er the land the fair contagion flew, 

And with thy country’s hopes thy honors grew. 
Thee, patriot, the patrician roof confessed; 

Thy powerful voice the rescued merchant blessed; 
Of thee with awe the rural hearth reeounds ; 

The bowl to thee the grateful sailor orowna ; 



AN BPINTLS TO CVEia 


TonolMd in tlu» nghiag cluuto with maaliar 
lo tvMi thj ftept Ui« lovMiok joath Mfiims 
The iMun'd m*l vhp ofi tjmmmd liid Md 
Of Qreeian lloiiuiti fjptnoto dMidf 

With new nmuxemeiit henrH n lintm ntrmr 
Pretend to ahem in awh fiinctetMi fhme $ 

And he who, monnti}* coiiru end reurfijr 
Left the teiiifl trAi k of thi*er dejeetevt deye. 

The life of mdder rwnew 

In virtuee iieere*! fi-r itt e tiMiner* h** new, 

Roueeil by tlii iaLtre ftt>in the hWt retiwet, 

Where eociel .uid meet, 

Afceiii eecrnditi^ ti 4 %t \ *. thv^ iu*4*n**. 

To erf end Iw a loafi as t^aui h oKt liren 
ThiiB L»y dearer* th\ (Miiae Hii{«i«ri«»r ifrew. 

And the ^reet end .ipjwAnal et Invr in new 
We heard the im*hj U* ifi thy hoiw^ rejonw. 

We aaw the st nafe \ti iidin,: thy n lee , 

The frii ihIk h oh**! the at»{ir Nietitn^ re)||o 

Of lawe (or eliu'h out fatheri tu 
While \en 4 l u, ^tPl 4 k e»th nee 

Shi link .tt then froan. and m-M altainhmrd le;^ 
Waked in the kImm k, the ]Hiblie (leniuii rnee, 
Altuehed and kenier front hiM lonff ie)M*iie. 

Stdiltme 111 Ilia lent jintie* he raided the i«tteat 
Which »la\eH and Ijriint# hmjr aere wraif tri fear 
The eit^« felt hi;^ lall liom man to man. 

From street t*i the i(h*noi 4 M horror mn , 

Kaih rrowdetl ha ml wae Htirml lameath hit priwar. 
An«i, niuriniiriin;. rhaneiiKeiJ the (|«*«'irleMl hoor 
l 4 >' the dcf idinfC hour at )a*t a|f|teuni. 

The hour nf »*ier\ fiw manV ho| 4 * and feara* 

Thou, Oemua* i^nardun of ih# Ibniian name, 

O arer proiupt t) laiini* ra^pr' h* tame, 
loHtruet the iniahiv naimenU aa they roll 
And piid* ra*di nio>mM«iit atewU I he ' 

Ve spinta !•> wlaaa* provalentia! art 
Siioeeedinit iia»tiTrw turn the ehanifefa? heart, 

Keeji, keep the (jeat in ^ jew to <"wnoV luiiid. 

And watch to« fatiry, oiai hia lamaiotta taw! ! 

Ye ihadea iintaorta), wno, h} Frewlow led, 

<tr 111 the field or on llw faaffold Iderl, 

Bend fr*>iii yieir mdiafit irnata a j|o,^ fnl eye, 

And new the crown of all >«mr Ulawr ni|th* 

See Freedom mounUatf hci eternal ihiwne, 



AH EPI8TLE TO CUBta 


The tword aabmitted, and the lawn her own; 

See public power ohaetlaed beneath her standee 
With eyes intenti and unoorrupted hands; 

See private life hj wisest arte reclaimed ; 

See ardent youth to noblest manners franmd ; 

See UB acquire whate’re was sought by you. 

If Curio, only Curio, will be true. 

’Twas then —O shame! O trust how ill repaid. 
< ^ Ijatinm, oft by faithless sons betrayed ! — 

Twas then — What frenzy on thy reason stole ? 
What spellH unninewed thy determined soul ? 

— Is this the man in Freedom's cause approved ? 
The man so great, so honored, so beloved ? 

This patient slave by titmel eliaiits allured ? 

This wretched suitor for a boon abjured ? 

This rurir», hated and despised by all» 

Who fell himself, to work his eonntry’s fall ? 

O lost, alike to action and rei)ose, 

I’nknown, iinpitied in the worst of woes; 

With all that conscious, undissembled pride, 

Hold to tlie insults of a foe defied ; 

With all that habit of familiar fame, 

Doomed to ezhaust the dregs of life in shame ; 

'rhe sole sad refuge of thy bafUed art 
To art a statesman's dull, explmled i>art, 
fienounoe the pniise no longer in thy |K»wer, 
Display thy virtue, though without a dower, 
(Contemn the giddy crowd, the vulgar wind, 

And shut thy eyes that others may l>e blind! 

— • Forgive me, Homans, that 1 liear to smile, 

When shauielesH mouths your majesty defile. 

Faint you a thoughtless, fraiitie, hea<l1ong crew, 
And cost their own impieties on ytut. 

For witness, Free<loni, to whose sacred p<iwer 
My soul was voered from reason's earliest hour, 
Mow have I stood, exulting to survey 
My country's virtues, o]>eniug in thy ray! 

How, witli the sons of every foreign shore 

*rhe more I matched them, honored hers the more! 

( > race erect ! whose native strength of soul. 

Which kings, nor pnests, nor sordid laws control, 
Miirsts the tame round of animal affairs, 

And seeks a noble center for its raxes; 

Intent the laws of life to comprehend, 

And fix dominion’s limits by its end. 



AM WMTLR TO CtTUa 


Who^ buld wd M|u«i in tlwnr lm» c*r 
li^ cMMiMdoua Mwm judiptkg 0^9y autA, 

TliA tnna forget not, though to ragw he lie*. 

And know the mortal through a dtaguiae 

Thanee prcnnpt alike with witty wxiirn to vtew 
Faatidioua (Jrandeur lift hia M«lemn hrow, 

Or, all awake at eommaod, 

Rand the mild and Atretrli the graeirwi* hand 
Thence larg^ td heatt, from envy far r»»im>vr*\i* 
When public UuU virtue atand approved. 

Not the young l« vei Initder admire, 

Not more indnlgt id t)ic 

Vet high and jealout* td ibvti fieailairu 

Fierce an the flight <d »i*N*f*, 

WhercVr t ^ppteiwiou aorUft her •sa wi. 

Proud io »'4»nfn»iit, aod drf'afifrd t** r*'|«*v 

Hut if to ptirchaec f'luukV ^tppU'OM*. 

My country muM wilJi hiin r«-iiiMiu4'v« lier < ^ im*. 
Quit with a s{%y*‘ th«» pnt) « |eitri<»i irt>l 
liow the meek and k)H*> tli»* rt'gai »*•* 

Then atilb le )H«wcrs in* t met Ihh t^tnget t » 

Nor let hm /cal, nor let hi« Hid»j* • t fad 
Klae, ere he change the mtylc, bear tiic a««( 

To where the («r»iH*hu where the Hmt) atav * 

() loi»g reecriNl, aii«t late resign*^ I t4» whtiwe, 

1£ thiM uiKHturth page thy nolKe claitu. 

Wlien tJ*e loud earea i»f bumneiui arc aithdraeu. 
Nor welj-drc*4l )«rggari» nuiiid tlij fawn. 

In that ntiH. thoiighlfid, n/ditari’ hout. 

When Truth exert <1 h»*r |*o«er, 

HreiJiA the falia* optn-n tiirgiMi with forfiiiic'a glare, 
f'nlca'krv the i*r<*ajit, and laya the jiaaauma laiiv . 
Then turn thy even <m that imj^rutant wwne. 
ihpd aak thvHttdf if all Im> «Mdi aiMitii* 

WTiere IH the heart-feJl W4»rili. and a eight »f iam' 
Winch laleir fonhl lud nV*}*, ij«»i fear crmtrrd *' 
Where the knoai* dignity, tin Mtampof awe. 
Which, half alinidicdi the |#neid atid venal anw 
Where the calm tniimph# /rf an Inmoet cauae? 
Wlieie the delightful taete of )oni applauw* " 
^Vhere the atrong reason, the r»nn»aaidifig toiurue. 
On which thi* aenatc fired or trcmhhng hung** 

All vanMhed, all are gold , and in their rmnn, 
Couched in thv bowim't deep, dutfurted gloom. 
See the fade foruj of harharaia Ormudeur awcll. 



AN SnSTLB TO CURIO. 


Like some grim idol in a eoroerer^B cell I 
To her in chains thy dignity was led; 

At her polluted shrine &y honor hied; 

With bleated weeds thy awful brow ^ erowned^ 
Thy powerful tongue with poisoned philters bou^ 
That baffled Reason straight indignant flew, 

And fair Persuasion from her seat withdraw ; 

For now no longer Truth supports thy cause; 

No longer Olory prfunpts thee to applause: 

No longer Virtue breathing in thy breast, 

With all her conscious majesty confest, 

Still bright and brighter wakes the almighty flame. 
To rouse the feeble, and the willful tame. 

And where she sees the catching glimpses roll, 
Spreads the strong blaze, and all involves the soul ; 
fiut t^old restraints thy conscious fancy chill, 

And formal ^visstoiis nuir'k thy struggling will; 

Or if thy (rcnius e’er forget his chain, 

And roiich iin^jatinnt at a nobler strain, 

Sfxin tlie sad iKHliitgs of coiitcunptuons mirth 
SIunU. thni* iby breast, and stab the generous birth. 
Till, blind with smart, from truth to frenzy tost, 
Ami all the tenor of thy reason lost, 

Perhaps thy anguish drains a real tear ; 

Wliile some with pity, some with laughter hear. 

— < *un art, alas ! or genius guide the head, 

Where trutli and freedom from the heart are fled? 
('an lesser wheels re|ieat their uative stroke, 

When the prime function of the soul is broke ? 

But come, unhappy man ! thy fates impend ; 
Cotne, quit thy friends, if yet thou hast a friend; 
l\irn from the poor rewards of guilt like thme, 
Kenouiioe thy titles, and thy robes resign ; 

For see the hand of TIestiny displayed 
To shut thee from the joys thou bust betrayed! 

Hee the dire fane of Infamy arise, 

Hark as the gnive, and spacious as the skies; 
Where, from the flrst of time, thy kindred train. 
The chiefs and princes of the unjust remain. 
Ktemal Imrriers guard the pathless road 
To warn the wanderer of the curst abode; 

Hut prone as whirlwinds scour the iiassive sky, 
The heights snrnioiinted, down the steep they fly ; 
Thera, black with frowns, relentless Time awaits, 
And goads their fmitsteps tu the guilty gates; 



AK KFiarufi TO cvmx 


Attd itj]] Iw mIu thm of th^lt nnkMMm Mm» 
Svoiv«» ihmt And tliAir goiU pfonlii w ; 

And Alill hit hand* dtmyM thm on th» raMi 
Of AAch TAtn wreMih^ by lying banU WiuwpnI j 
B raak thoir pitMul tuarblot, crrnfili tlMor fMal ««nw 
And reud tho lawlf^un troikiism of tlM*tr waro 
At laat tha aatott bia }M»u»ut voii« olioy ; 

Fiaroe to tboir tUrk alnat^^ ho dnvaa bia poy ; 
Whore, OTor arme^l wiUt tuUmetilnu* obatua,* 

Tike waWbful domoi tkVr her nu»i*ala roit^na, 

0*er mighty naiuoa and guuit |M»weni Kit luat, 

The great, the aage* tbo happv. aud auirutit 
No gleank of hojM* their Italefiil sitait%t ehoora. 

No eouail of buiu»r haita their nnhtvat eafo 
But dire reprtwdiee fruiit Ute fnemi betr^ved, 

Tlie chililleeii eirr, aud violated maid ; 

But vengeful v<uiin fur guarrltati lean < tTaeeih 
From toirua enA}ave«h niul laid aaiite 

But hmg prmU'rJty'M uidUmI 
And the aail iharge of liorrom not tluit <ms., 
Forever through the tninlding nfiat'e iva«»ii*uil. 

And eiiik «^‘h (oua fortthead Ut tfn* gr>.<r»u 
Ye mighty of htieii^ and r**Mt* 

(five nay, do lioiuage h* a mightier giieNt * 

Ye daring apiritK «d tlu* Ihuimit mee, 

Bee t'uno'a toil ,>oTir pi^mdeat rlaima effai'e* 

— AtrM at the uauo*, fier< e Appiu* roiiiig 
And hanly rinua from hi** lhi»»nr attend* 

•*He euuiea,'* they ri,>, *• Ui a horn the falew anaigurd 
With iurer arta t4> work what w'e «leioKt«e<il, 

From yfiar to year lh<* atuhlwirii herd naa). 

Mouth all their wnuiga, and all their rage *diey , 

Till owned their guide, and trwated with their fe^wer. 
He mocked their hofiea in one deciaive hour. 

Then, tired and yielding, le*l them U# the ehain. 

And quenched the fpirit we pi*ivi*kefl iii vain '* 

But thou, Huprcme, by whfme eternal liMnU 
Pair Liberty's hemic ent|iire elands ; 

Whose thunders the rebellious deep rvmtml. 

And quell the tnumphs of tlie traiU*r*s wml, 

O turn this dreadful omen far away ’ 

On Freedom's foes their own attempta repay ; 
KelBine her saeiwd lire, so near supprsased. 

And fta her shrine In every Roman bteesi. 

Though bold eocniplkm boeet around tlw land. 



AN NPiaTLB TO CUBia 


** Ijel ▼iirtQ#^ it she cmHf mj bests withstend; " 
Theogh bolder now she urge the eoenrsed eNdoif 
Gay with her trophies naied on Curious shame; 

Yet some there are who soom her Impknis mir^ 
Who know what eonsoieooe and a hei^ are worth. 

O Friend sad Father of the human mind, 

Vrhose art for noblest ends our frame deeignedy 
If I, though fated to the studious shade 
Which party strife nor anxious power invade; 

If 1 aspire, in imtalic virtue’s cause. 

To guide the Muses by subUmer laws ; 
l>o thou her own authority impart, 

And give my numbers entrance to the heart 
Perhaps the verse niiglit rouse her smothered flame, 
And snatch the fainting patriot back to fame , 
Perhaps, by worthy thoughts of human kind. 

To worthy deeds exalt the ronsnous mind , 

Or dash (Corruption in her proud career, 

And teach her slaves that Vice was bom to fear. 



